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INTRODUCTION 


Botu professional playgoers and their friends, those 
old-time followers of the theater who delight to write the 
editor, are agreed that the New York theater season of 
1923-24 was more productive of good drama than any 
previous season within their memories. 

Selecting ten plays from the hundred and fifty that 
came within the scope of this work was, therefore, a more 
difficult task than usual. To have chosen fifteen, or even 
twenty, would have been comparatively simple. But we 
have held to our original determination to take but ten. 
’ Addressing those newer readers of “ The Best Plays” 
who are joining our family circle for the first time we 
repeat that it is the object of this annual yearbook of 
the drama both to record the activities of the theater and 
to reflect the taste of the American theater-going public, 
as represented by the so-called commercial theater, and 
to make note of the trend of dramatic authorship in 
America as it is determined by that reflection of taste. 

Therefore, to repeat what we have said in previous 
volumes, the ten plays included herein are not presented 
as merely the arbitrary selection of one individual, but as 
a carefully considered compromise that shall do justice 
to his personal choice and the choice of that greater 
public that by its support of the theater makes possible 
the development of the American drama. 

In furtherance of this determination we have included 
“The Swan,” a comedy of the better class written by 
-Ferenc Molnar of Hungary, but adapied for the American 
theater by Melville.Baker, a young man employed by 

vil 
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Charles Frohman, Inc., as playreader, after other dram- 
atizations had failed to satisfy the producers of the 
play. “The Swan” may be reasonably classified as the 
high comedy success of the year. 

We have included “ Outward Bound,” the work of a 
young English dramatist, Vane Sutton-Vane, as the most 
original of the dramas of the year and one that shares 
with “Beggar On Horseback” the honor of being the 
season’s dramatic novelty. 

George Kelly’s “ The Show-Off,” which was easily the 
outstanding light comedy success of the year, is its own 
justification. And Hatcher Hughes’s “ Hell-Bent fer 
Heaven,” in addition to being a particularly fine example 
of the native folk drama, was also selected by the Pulitzer 
Prize Committee as the best American drama of the year. 

“Beggar On Horseback,” a satire so keen and so whole- 
some that it made an immediate appeal to the American 
playgoing public somewhat satiated with the buncombe 
of less radical and less courageous writers, is also its 
best excuse for inclusion. Messrs. George Kaufman and 
Marc Connelly, its authors, built it upon the foundation 
of a foreign dramatist’s idea, but so complete and so 
entirely characteristic is their work that it deserves to 
stand as practically a native composition. 

Lula Vollmer’s “ Sun-Up ” was the first of the Southern 
folk dramas. Handicapped in many ways, it still was 
able to complete a two-seasons’ run on its merit as drama 
and as entertainment. 

Lewis Beach’s “ The Goose Hangs High,” and Lee Wil- 
son Dodd’s “ The Changelings ” represent to me the best 
of the dramas dealing with American home life and the 
common problems with which they deal. Mr. Beach’s 
play is a sincere study of the so-called younger-generation 
menace. If any care to argue that it does not, with its 
typically American happy conclusion, truthfully repre- 
sent the reactions of that generation, we will answer that 
we are pleased to agree with the author that it is an 
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honest conclusion so far as it is concerned with the par- 
ticular children of these particular parents. 

Mr. Dodd’s “ The Changelings,” on the other hand, is 
adult in both theme and treatment, in addition to being 
a well written play, and conveys an observing message 
that we feel may profitably be pondered in many Ameri- 
can communities, 

There were few farces produced last season. Guy 
Bolton’s “Chicken Feed,” which has been’ renamed 
“Wages for Wives,” is an American comedy with a 
farcical touch. So is Owen Davis’s “The Nervous 
Wreck,” the plot of which was taken from a short story 
written by E. J. Rath. “The Nervous Wreck” was the more 
successful. But of the two we have selected “ Chicken 
Feed ” because we feel that it is more truly characteristic 
and decidedly more purposeful than “The Nervous 
Wreck.” The division of the net family income, even 
when treated farcically, is a debatable American family 
problem, and for all the fun he has extracted from it, 
Mr. Bolton leaves a thought in the minds of his audiences 
that we feel it will do them good to heed. 

We selected Gilbert Emery’s “ Tarnish ” for much the 
same reason. Its purpose is worthy and sanely rea- 
soned. There were other dramas which we thought some- 
what less technically artificial, and others that created 
more stir. But none of the others so clearly nor so defi- 
nitely stated its theme nor held to it to so satisfying a 
conclusion. 

Of the other plays that we could have justified using, 
though not without regret for having had to exclude 
those they would have replaced, we wish to name Bernard 
Shaw’s “Saint Joan,” Leon Gordon’s “ White Cargo,” 
J. P. McEvoy’s “ The Potters,’ Rachel Crothers’s “ Ex- 
pressing Willie” and Martin Flavin’s “ Children of the 
Moon.” Each has a definite claim. But there is room 
for only ten — so why go into detail? 

Again the editor wishes to extend grateful thanks to 
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those who have written to express their appreciation and 
those who have bought the previous volumes of this 
series. Their endorsement and their encouragement have 
made the compilation a pleasure. He trusts they will not 
consider the fifth volume unworthy of a place on their 
bookshelves alongside the other four. 


Forest Hills, L. I. 
June, 1924. 
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THE SEASON IN NEW YORK 


THE good record of the theater season, of 1922-23 in 
New York was kept up and, we believe, improved upon 
in the season of 1923-24. The general quality of drama 
was higher than it ever has been before. There were 
fewer trivial plays and fewer of those musical entertain- 
ments of which kindly disposed reviewers are wont to 
write that the librettos were terrible but the music good. 

Of the hundred and ninety-six productions, of which 
this volume of the yearbook is a record, less than forty 
were musical. Last year there were nearer sixty. And 
of cheap farces there were practically none at all. 

It was not a season of sensational successes, however. 
No one play, starting early, romped away with a record 
similar to that achieved some years back by “ Lightnin’,” 
and more recently by “Rain.” With the exception of 
“The Swan,” the most successful play came after the 
holidays. “The Miracle” was not produced until 
January, “ Outward Bound” was also a January pro- 
duction, and both “The Show-Off,” the light comedy 
success of the year, and “ Beggar on Horseback,” the out- 
standing, dramatic novelty, were February contributions. 

The native drama prospered exceedingly and achieved, 
we believe, a record to which future historians of our 
theater will point with pride as a turning point in its 
upward progress. It was distinguished by a noteworthy 
group of Southern folk plays, including the Pulitzer prize 
play, Hatcher Hughes’s “ Hell-Bent fer Heaven,” Lula 
Vollmer’s “ The Shame Woman,” Nan Bagby Stephens’s 
“Roseanne,” and Percy Mackaye’s “This Fine-Pretty 
World.” It included the successful revival of Cora 
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Mowatt’s “ Fashion,” the first comedy of American au- 
thorship and manners of which there is record, and it 
boasted a fine list of domestic comedies and dramas 
headed by George Kelly’s “The Show-Off,” J. P. McEvoy’s 
“ The Potters,” Lewis Beach’s “ The Goose Hangs High,” 
Rachel Crothers’s “ Expressing Willie,” George Cohan’s 
“Song and Dance Man,” and Lynn Starling’s “ Meet the 
Wife.” . 

It will be remembered as the season in which the 
Actors’ Equity successfully defended its fight for an 
Equity contract and sanely accepted a compromise on 
its demand for an Equity shop, by the terms of which 
no actor was to be permitted to play without joining the 
actors’ association and contributing his bit to its support. 
By the terms of a ten-year agreement, signed by a majority 
of producing managers, 80 per cent of the actors em- 
ployed are to be Equity members while 20 per cent are 
permitted to retain their independence upon payment of 
a sum equivalent to the Equity dues. 

It will be remembered, too, as the season in which 
Eleanor Duse paid her last visit to America. Mme. Duse 
was enthusiastically greeted by huge audiences in all 
the major theatrical centers. Her death in Pittsburgh 
near the conclusion of her tour was deeply and sincerely 
regretted. 

The Russian players of the Moscow Art Theater, fol- 
lowing their sensational triumphs of the season before, 
returned to give an additional hundred performances. 
They were successful, but the society stampede which was 
a feature of their first visit was over. Their second, and 
more legitimate appeal, was made to their own country- 
men. 

The summer shows were of a familiar pattern. George 
White started his “Scandals” June 18 and they con- 
tinued prosperously for twenty weeks thereafter. A day 
later, “ Helen of Troy, N. Y.,” a musical play that gained 
some distinction because the dramatic authors, Kaufman: 
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and Connelly, agreed to revamp its somewhat lame book, 
and because a gifted young dancer, Queenie Smith, 
romped away with one of those overnight ovations that 
nearly made a star of her in “ Sitting Pretty,” the spring 
following, began a run that continued through the fall. 

In July Earl Carroll entered the lists with a revue. 
The first of his “ Vanities” was written, composed and 
staged by Mr. Carroll, and its cast was headed by Peggy 
Hopkins Joyce, who had devoted her recent years to 
matrimony and not to the stage. The eminine interest in 
Miss Joyce and the masculine interesi in Joe Cook, a 
vaudeville comedian making his first appearance in what 
is known as “the legitimate,” served to inspire a lively 
interest in the Carroll production, which ran on for 204 
performances. “In Love With Love,” a light but 
pleasant comedy farce, beat the August barriers a week 
and lasted well into the fall. 

The rush began, as usual, the second week in August. 
There were twenty new plays introduced that hot month, 
most of them disappointing. Booth Tarkington’s “ Twee- 
dles ” was one of these, Mary Roberts Rinehart’s “ The 
Breaking Point” another and the late Aaron Hoffman’s 
“Good Old Days” (originally called “ Light Wines and 
Beer”), a third. “Children of the Moon,” a thoughtful 
drama by a Chicagoan, Martin Flavin, stirred the interest 
of so many of the intellectuals as were left in town to 
appreciate it, and continued for a creditable run at the 
Comedy. “ Little Jessie James,” a musical comedy, and 
“ Artists and Models,” a revue revamped by the Shuberts 
from an amateur show staged by the Illustrators’ society, 
ran the season out. 

September, usually one of the busiest months with the 
producers, offered only seventeen new plays this year, and 
few hits among them. Lee Wilson Dodd’s “ The Change- 
lings,” at the Henry Miller, was the first of the serious 
domestic dramas to attract general attention, and Mrs. 
Fiske, appearing in St. John Ervine’s graceful comedy, 
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“Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary,” enjoyed a half success 
at the Belasco. Two Chicago hits, “Peter Weston” 
and Jules Eckert Goodman’s “ Chains,” both suffered re- 
verses in New York, though “ Chains ” held on for better 
than a hundred performances. The first of the light 
comedies to score was Guy Bolton’s “Chicken Feed.” 
There were only three music plays — “ Poppy,” which 
introduced Madge Kennedy, the dramatic comedienne, 
as a singing star for the first time; the new Music Box 
Revue, which ran through the season, as usual, and the 
Sam Bernard-William Collier “ Nifties,” which died 
quickly and in considerable pain. 

October made up for the short September list by adding 
twenty-six to the current entertainments. And there were 
many hits among them. Gilbert Emery’s “ Tarnish ” was 
one, Owen Davis’s “Nervous Wreck” another, Lulu 
Vollmer’s “ The Shame Woman” a third} Franz Molnar’s 
“ The Swan” a fourth. 

Eleanor Duse’s gala reception at the Metropolitan was 
a stirring event of the month, and Mr. Ziegfeld’s annual 
“Follies,” a lighter musical piece, “ Battling Buttler,” 
and a colorful romp called “ Runnin’ Wild,” supplied 
tuneful entertainment. 

The Eleanor Duse reception was tremendously in- 
spiring. Probably five thousand persons rose to cheer 
the little gray lady who had chosen the colorless Ibsen 
heroine in “The Lady from the Sea” for her debut. 
Afterward Mme. Duse played eight additional matinee 
performances at the Century Theater, each of them 
crowded with wildly enthusiastic patrons. 

“The Swan” was the most immediate of the comedy 
successes, and easily ran the season through, as did “ The 
Nervous Wreck,” the first of the farces to score. William 
Hodge brought the newest of his Christian Science dra- 
mas, “For All of Us,” to town the 15th, found his de- 
voted public early and continued his healing services 
for 216 performances thereafter. Richard Bennett got 
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133 performances with an English melodrama, “The 
Dancers.” 

There were also several picturesque failures. Julia 
Marlowe and E. H. Sothern suffered one of these with 
their revival of “Cymbeline,” which the Shakespearean 
dears read to death on the 2d, and retired to the store- 
house lofts fifteen performances. later. The Theater 
Guild, too, suffered its first failure with John Galsworthy’s 
“Windows,” from which much had been expected. 
Arthur Hopkins, bringing Pauline Lord home from her 
London success with “ Anna Christie,” presented her as 
the slightly demented heroine of “ Launzi,’” which lasted 
but a fortnight and never enjoyed a normal respiration 
during that time. The players from the Grand Guignol, 
Paris, began a ten-week season at the Frolic and were glad 
to quit in seven. Sir Martin Harvey had a hard time at 
the Century with a repertoire which he opened with 
“(Edipus Rex” and closed with “Hamlet.” He had 
little to show for his season but a neat little package of 
press clippings. 

November was also an interesting month. The twenty- 
five plays produced included Walter Hampden’s happy 
revival of “ Cyrano de Bergerac,” the production of two 
historical plays, the English John Drinkwater’s American 
drama, “ Robert E. Lee” and the American Walter Pri- 
chard Eaton and David Carb’s English chronicle play, 
“Queen Victoria.” The Moscow Art players returned 
for a revival of their repertoire. “ Laugh, Clown, Laugh,” 
was produced by Mr. Belasco for Lionel Barrymore and 
John Barrymore’s revival of “ Hamlet,” with which he 
drew $30,000 in one week to the Manhattan opera house, 
probably set the shade of William Shakespeare cheering 
in heaven. A bright satire making fun of celebrity wor- 
shiping wives, called “ Meet the Wife,” was also suc- 
cessful. 

This was the month Father Fred Stone introduced 
Daughter Dorothy in “ Stepping Stones,” and enjoyed the 
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double thrill of having his play called the best of the 
Stone list and his daughter the greatest of dancing comedi- 
ennes in musical comedy. The Stones (Mother Aline 
Crater Stone was also in the cast) carried “Stepping 
Stones ” through the winter, and were only stopped then 
by the Equity strike order of June 1. 

Otis Skinner started with “Sancho Panza,” knowing 
that whatever his reception in New York the road would 
prove loyal. There was a virile drama called “ White 
Cargo,” by Leon Gordon, produced obscurely in Green- 
wich Village that later ran the season through up town. 
A mystery melodrama, “In the Next Room,” which 
boasted Eleanor Robson Belmont as part author (Har- 
riet Ford being the other part), scored a success in 
spite of its social register handicap, and the Theater 
Guild suffered its second failure with Lenormand’s “ The 
Failures.” 

Jane Cowl, eager to begin the building of a repertoire 
upon the fine foundation she had established with her 
success as Juliet, came early in December with a revival 
of Maeterlinck’s “ Pelleas and Melisande.” But a part 
of her public did not understand Maeterlinck, another 
part did not like what they did understand and a con- 
siderable part remained away from the theater entirely. 
So the poetic tragedy was withdrawn after thirteen show- 
ings, and “ Romeo and Juliet” was revived. 

December was further distinguished by the success of 
J. P. McEvoy’s “ The Potters,” a life-like study of Ameri- 
can family life in Chicago, and the production by the 
Theater Guild of George Bernard Shaw’s “ Saint Joan,” 
an unlifelike but interesting discussion of the miracle 
days in France when the Maid of Doremy led her mysti- 
fied followers to victory. 

There was also a fine little folk drama called 
“ Roseanne,” a study by Nan Bagby Stephens of negro 
life in Georgia, in which all the characters were negroes, 
and to close the month George Cohan brought his vera- 
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cious “ Song and Dance Man” to the Hudson and Eddie 
Cantor came with “Kid Boots” to the Carroll on New 
Year’s eve. 

“The Miracle” was produced in the transformed 
Century theater, now become a massive Gothic cathedral, 
in January. For some weeks thereafter there was not 
much else talked about in theater circles. The produc- 
tion of this German pantomime unquestionably set a new 
mark for similar achievements. It cost something like 
a half million dollars, and returned a profit of less than 
half that amount. But its backers appeared satisfied, and 
are expecting to recover some, at least, of their losses 
from a limited showing of “The Miracle” in the larger 
eastern and middle western cities the coming fall. 

The most unusual drama of the year was also a January 
entrant, this being Sutton Vane’s “ Outward Bound,” 
more about which appears in other chapters of this vol- 
ume. A third highlight of the month was the importa- 
tion by the Selwyns of “‘ Charlot’s Revue ” from London, 
which registered an immediate success with both the 
Broadway crowd and their social betters. “ The Goose 
Hangs High” came in January, too, introducing the Dra- 
matists Theater, Inc., as producers. Five playwrights 
(Owen Davis, Edward Childs Carpenter, Arthur Rich- 
man, James Forbes and Cosmo Hamilton) banded to- 
gether ostensibly to present their own plays, offered 
this drama by Lewis Beach, an outsider so far as their 
organization is concerned, as a sample of what they 
hoped to do. Its immediate success was heartening both 
to playwrights and playgoers. 

Probably the most characteristic Broadway success of 
the season was that of George Kelly’s “The Show-Off,” 
which came in February. Not only was the response of 
the boulevardiers and their ladies immediate but the town 
followed after them with such enthusiasm there was not an 
empty seat in the Playhouse at any performance given 
the following five months. 
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This hit had no more than been recorded when the 
Kaufman-Connelly “ Beggar on Horseback” was revealed 
at the Broadhurst and scored immediately with the public 
that is ever on the look-out for the more adult offerings 
of the theater. 

It was in February that the still ambitious Jane Cowl 
suffered her second disheartening experience with her 
production of “ Antony and Cleopatra.” The reviewers 
had many words of hope and praise to cast at the actress’s 
feet, and a few words of advice that she should have a 
particular care in the selection of her support. An 
Antony, whose youth was unsatisfactorily disguised by 
his whiskers, was charged with having sadly unbalanced 
her production. 

This month there were a few afternoon performances 
of “Hannele” and the Equity players revealed an 
interesting study of native character in “The New 
Englander.” 

Not much happened in March to cause unusual excite- 
ment. “The Theater Guild, having sent “Saint Joan hi 
uptown, presented the Hungarian “Fata Morgana” in 
the Garrick, and registered its first popular success of 
the season with the story of an attractive seductress and 
an idealistic adolescent. 

Eugene O’Neill, the most promising and least depend- 
able contributor to the native commercial theater the last 
few seasons, helped with the production of a new play of 
his called “Welded.” It proved a drama impressively hu- 
man in conception and treatment, but monotonous in the 
playing, and laste but three weeks. J. K. Hacket, having 
returned from Paris with a decoration and the assurance 
of the French critics that he is the greatest of American 
Macbeths, revived the tragedy under the guidance of the 
Equity players, giving thirty-three performances. Maur- 
ice de Faraudy, for forty-four years a member of the 
Comedie Francaise, paid us his first visit. He had two 
good weeks with a repertoire of his better known character 
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creations. ‘“ The Outsider,” a London success, with Lionel 
Atwill and Katherine Cornell playing the leading roles, 
started in March and grew slowly into one of the popular 
successes of the late season. It was forced to retire by 
the Equity fuss while its receipts were still big. 

April brought fifteen additions to the list, but nothing 
in the way of quality to brag about, excepting the Equity 
Players production of “Exp essing Willie,” by Rachel 
Crothers — the actors’ first pooular hit in two years. Mrs. 
Fiske, having finished with “ Mary, Mary, Quite Con- 
trary,’ on tour, came back with a younger generation 
comedy, “ Helena’s Boys,” which served her joyfully for 
a spring season of five weeks. There was an all-star re- 
vival of “ Leah Kleschna,” and a striking staging of “‘ The 
Ancient Mariner” by a newly formed triumvirate of 
Provincetown Players — Eugene O’Neill, Kenneth Mac- 
Gowan and Robert Edmund Jones. 

There was also uncovered a vivid drama called 
“Cobra.” It was written by Martin Brown and played 
so well by Judith Anderson, Ralph Morgan and Louis 
Calhern that it ran through the summer. 

By May there were many promises of crowds that were 
coming to the Democratic convention in late June. Pro- 
duction was therefore kept up to an unusual state of 
activity. Usually this closing month of the legitimate 
season offers no more than a half dozen plays. This year 
there were sixteen of them. But not more than four or 
five any self-respecting delegate would give a fifty-cent 
piece to see. One of these was a joyous burlesque, 
“TL Say She Is,” in which the Four Marx brothers from 
vaudeville figured amusingly. Another was, “ Plain 
Jane,” a musical comedy with an excellent imitation prize 
fight in it. A third covered the début of the French 
soubrette, Mistinguett, in still another music play called 
“Innocent Eyes,” and a fourth was a “Keep Kool” 
revue properly spiced with vaudevilie and tunefully 
supplied with a score, Down in Grand Street, a district 
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which none but the Al Smith delegates ever heard of, 
the Neighborhood Playhouse staged the brightest of the 
local revues. Society from the west side took it up, made 
a fad of it, and helped to keep it running through June 
and into July. “ The Grand Street Follies,” they called it. 

On May 31] the agreement signed by the Producing 
Managers’ Association and the Actors’ Equity Association 
at the termination of the first actors’ strike five years be- 
fore, expired. A Shubert group of independents, includ- 
ing the Selwyns and A. H. Woods, had already signed 
a new agreement and this permitted their attractions to 
continue. An Erlanger group of “regular” or “ die- 
hard ” members, however, including Sam H. Harris, 
Charles B. Dillingham, Arthur Hopkins, John Golden, 
Gilbert Miller, Henry W. Savage and others, were still 
demanding better terms of the actors, and as a result 
seven of their attractions: “Stepping Stones,” “The 
Swan,” “Seventh Heaven,” “The Nervous Wreck,” 
“Rain,” “The Outsider” and “ Lollipop,” were closed. 
Late summer compromises brought practically all the 
producing managers into working agreement with the 
actors’ organization. 

The first half of June, still with the convention in sight, 
brought four additional plays, including a revival of the 
twenty-year old “ The Fatal Wedding.” The hope of the 
producers was that the crudities of the old thing would 
highly amuse the sophisticated playgoers of today. They 
did, for twenty minutes. But two hours of it was an hour 
and a half too much. A week of“ She Stoops to Con- 
quer,” with a Players’ club cast that included Elsie 
Ferguson, Pauline Lord, Helen Hayes, Margola Gill- 
more, Henry E. Dixey, Francis Wilson, Dudley Digges, 
Ernest Glendinning, Basil Sydney, Maclyn Arbuckle, Paul 
McAllister, A. G. Andrews and many others of equal 
prominence, brought the season to a close. There were, as 
noted, counting from one June 15 to another, 196 new 
plays and important revivals. Enough to satisfy almost 
anyone. 


THE SEASON IN CHICAGO 
By FrepEricic DonacHEY 
Drama-Critic of The Chicago Tribune 


THIS is written as of June 28, which is as good a date 
as any other to mark the end of a season which, like most 
stage seasons in Chicago, was without a beginning. The 
theaters are opened and closed, sometimes. with and 
sometimes without discernible reason. Hits are whisked 
away on a day’s notice because, as the managers whim- 
sically explain, New York is calling; and failures are 
held here weeks and weeks after the public has given 
its answer. . . . As an art, the Drama remains the least 
logical of the trades: not only is it, as Bagehot would 
have called it, the “‘commerce of the imponderable,” 
but it is also the commerce of the incredible, the inexplic- 
able, and the inexcusable. . . . 

Now, iet’s see as to the season which may be said to 
have had an emergence from the preceding season along 
in August of 1923, and which I have sumptuarily ended 
June 28, 1924. There have been acted here ever so 
many plays, of this kind and that kind, which New York 
has not seen. Some of them New York will never see. 
Others, better dead, will be pulmotored into a night or 
two of Broadway life because their sponsors have been 
told by the authors that the plays were over (meaning 
above) Chicago’s 2,890,784 heads. Here they are: 

“A Bit of Dust,” by Willis P. Goodhue: pretty bad, 
and not helped any by Taylor Holmes’s trying to play an 
Irish priest of the Boucicault epoch. 


“A Rainy Day,” by pe aan based on an idea, 
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and badly worked out. Might repay skilful tinkering. 

“ Peacocks,” by Owen Davis: the winner of the 1923 
Pulitzer Prize (with “Icebound”) trying to be Clyde 
Fitch, and making an awful mess of it. 

“ King for a Day,” by Cesar Dunn: three acts of what 
the two-a-day performers regard as snappy chatter when 
it is put into a twenty-minutes sketch. Gregory Kelly 
was in it. . . . To be revived for New York as “ Engaged 
to be Married.” 

“ The Horse-Thief,” by Louis B. Ely and Sam Forrest: 
dull chatter in the Kaintuck patois about a bad father 
and the daughter he has never seen until Act I, with 
plenty of stuff lifted out of “Lightnin’.” The perfor- 
mance made endurable by Miss Ann Harding, new here, 
with much of her charm offset by the “ character-acting ” 
of George Marion. . . . Promised for New York. 

“ Silence,” by Max Marcin: another about a bad father 
and the daughter he has never seen until Act II (Act I 
being cut-back stuff, which explains the delay in bring- 
ing ’em together). A play with an idea calling for 
a Cohan to work it out. . . . New York’s to get it with 
H. B. Warner. 

“The Best People,” by David Gray and Avery Hop- 
wood, based on the former’s published story called “ The 
Self-Determination of the Lennoxes.” This was one of 
the first two or three successes of the Chicago season, run- 
ning through more than twenty weeks. And a success of 
the type academically known as fluke. A failure left 
a three-weeks hole in the bookings of a theater, The 
play, knocking about on the byways, was rushed in, 
brushed up, and crushed through an opening on three 
days’ notice, and within a week was a sell-out. It is 
second-generation stuff, like “ The Goose Hangs High,” 
“We Moderns,” “ Helena’s Boys,” et cetera, with a fine 
satirical theme. This bothered nobody hereabout, how- 
ever; for Mr. Hopwood, the well-known gag-master, wise- 
lined it with odds-and-ends left over from “ The Gold- 
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Diggers,” and the actors, a fair corps of somebodies, 
kicked the laughs across from the outer edge of the 
footlight trough. . . . Due in New York soon. 

“ The Highwayman,” by Biro, who wrote “ The Moon- 
flower,” adapted by Miss Gledys Unger: Hungarian social 
satire that was topical previously to 1914, and without 
edge as a result of the war. Miss Unger didn’t help it 
much. Joseph Schildkraut, who seemed to be a good 
actor in “ Liliom,” was a comic blunder in the part of 
a romantic blackleg. 

“Kelly’s Vacation,” by Vincent Lawrence: a comedy 
about golf with a first act that had the golfers in the 
audience on their feet and cheering, and other acts that 
made me wonder if, after all, we ought not to have a 
censor of plays. Robert Ames did well by an impossible 
role; and Miss Mary Newcomb made us like her. .. . 
A. H. Woods, who doesn’t play golf, says he will give the 
piece to New York as “ Kelly.” 

“ Honeymoon House,” by Emil Nyitray and Herbert 
Hall Winslow: a comedy of minor domestic troubles said 
to have been a wow in the Magyar original; and I should 
be sad if I thought the United States collected import 
duty on it. It was as juvenile as something “advanced” by 
Tchekhoff or Eugene O’Neill; and it had Jack Norworth, 
once of Miss Nora Bayes’s act, in the principal part. . 

“ Patches,” by Joseph E. Graham: melodrama about 
a murder and a girl waif who saves an innocent man. 
Pretty bad, even when it lifted stuff by the handful from 
“Peg o”? My Heart.” 

“Grounds for Divorce,” by Ernest Vajda, author of 
“Fata Morgana,” in an adaptation by Guy Bolton: a 
gay piece of Paris locale about a sedulous divorce lawyer 
and his pretty wife, who throws an inkwell at him. The 
good plotting survives Mr. Bolton’s hand-me-down text; 
and the piece is a neat medium for Miss Ina Claire, who 
again is a good woman pretending to be a bad woman 
in order to convince the man she loves that she is a good 
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woman. You know how it is when Ina has a réle: just 
like “ Polly with a Past,” and “ The Gold-Diggers,” and 
“ Bluebeard’s’ Eighth Wife,” and “The Awful Truth.” 
And both Bruce McRae and H. Reeves Smith are there to 
help her along. (She’s better than she used to be, but 
still slovenly in speech.) . . . New York will get it in 
due time. 

“The Breed of the Treshams,” by John Rutherford, 
who is the old-time collaboration of Beulah Marie Dix 
and Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland: a bit of cheap shop- 
ware about Cavaliers and Roundheads, and Oliver Crom- 
well, who isn’t in it, and a reckless hero called the Rat, 
who is in it, worse luck! For the part was acted, as one 
says when euphemistic, by Martin Harvey, who has used 
the play for years and years and years on the other side, 
where they think he’s pretty good. One of the world’s 
ten worst plays. 

“The Great Lady Dedlock,” a disarray of scenes from 
“Bleak House” by Paul Kester: just another attempt to 
crowd too much Dickens into a play. Miss Margaret 
Anglin, who’s forever fooling with such things, put a 
lot of money into it, and, following the Janauschek tra- 
dition, undertook to perform as both Lady Dedlock and 
Hortense, the maid. The hit of the venture was made by 
the reviewers trying to kid Miss Anglin’s French dialect 
as Hortense. 

“Simon Called Peter,” made from Robert Keable’s 
nasty best-seller by Jules Eckert Goodman and Edward 
Knoblock: the two dramatists have done so well that four, 
six, or eight others couldn’t have made a worse play out 
of the book. Cold dirt about sex, with offstage airplane 
effects. 

“ Easy Street,” by Ralph Kettering: no use in telling 
about this one; for you wouldn’t believe it. I’ve seen 
it; and I don’t believe it! Miss Mary Newcomb is in it, 
and is good. 


~ The Werewolf,” by Rudolph Lothar, adapted by Miss 
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Gladys Unger: most audacious of the light comedies yet 
brought hither from Germany or any other place, and 
a good play, as to workmanship. Miss Unger has done 
her part of it without disaster either way; and that’s 
a lot. The trouble with it as an entertainment is 
that it has been staged in the key of something by Somer- 
set Maugham about a week-end party in the English shires, 
and is acted pretty much that way, whereas it calls for 
Latin color, pace, and feeling. I note an exception in 
favor of Miss Laura Hope Crews, who is immense in the 
most exacting part she has ever had. (To keep the 
record straight, permit me to explain that this play is in 
the volume called Erotic Comedies by Angelo Cana, 
as translated from the Spanish into German by Fraulein 
Helen Richter, and that there isn’t any such person as 
Cana or Miss Richter, that the play was not written in 
Spanish, and that saying so was a device of Lothar’s to 
fool his colleagues of the Berlin press.) . . . New York 
is sure to get “The Werewolf,” — and, I pray, with a 
cast more nearly suitable to the requirements. 

A work twice tried without success in New York is new 
here in “ The Deluge,” by Henning Becker; and this is 
far-and-away the best play made known in Chicago in 
1923-24. And it is badly acted, on the whole, with 
Miss Emelie Polini (she should always be remembered 
and thanked for her acting in “ Hindle Wakes,” back in 
1912-13) seeking to make a sweet-souled ingénue of the 
tough little street-walker: this, however, by direction, as 
it is the notion of the producer, Guy Bates Post, that he 
should let a little sunshine in at the end, and, so, the girl 
is “redeemed.” Even this bit of actory insolence does 
not notably weaken the gorgeous satire of this true 
comedy. But one of the New York actors is in the 
cast — Robert E. O’Connor, as the saloon-keeper; and the 
others are so bad that they make him seem better than 
he is. 

There have been some revivals local to Chicago, and 
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not likely to be proffered in New York. One was of “A 
Woman of No Importance,” the worst of Oscar Wilde’s 
plays, atrociously acted by Miss Anglin’s company, al- 
though she was bully as the bleary mother. . . . Another 
was of the late Edward Locke’s “ The Climax,” some- 
thing of a sensation in New York when new, about sixteen 
years ago, and a pitiful thing in its restoration by Guy 
Bates Post. . . . A third was of “Mr. Wu,” a piece by 
two English actors which ran for ever so long in London 
before the war, and was given in New York about ten 
years ago by Walker Whiteside, who made the revival. 
It was new to us this last season, and bad: about the 
weakest of all the make-overs of Sardou’s “La Tosca.” 
... And a fourth restoration was of Miss Rachel 
Crothers’s early comedy, “ The Three of Us ”: one of those 
things about the clear, open spaces where men are 
actors, and the women, also, pay their dues to Equity. 
The excuse for the revival (another of Mr. Post’s ex- 
humations) is to highlight Miss Maude Hanaford, whom 
he regards as ready for the big type and the electric sign. 
She is, perhaps — but not in “ The Three of Us.” 

Of plays with music as yet unknown in New York, 
there have been four. Easily the best of them is (it 
is still here) “No! No, Nanette!” —a making-over of 
the farce called “ His Lady-Friends,” acted some years 
ago in Chicago by Jack Norworth, in New York by the 
late Clifton Crawford, and in London by the late Charles 
Hawtrey. The farce always fairly cried for some tunes; 
and now has them — plenty of them, and all good — 
by Vincent Youmans, who wrote some of the good 
music of “ Wildflower.” With the first cast, the fun in 
the farce died on the vine; but Miss Blanche Ring, 
Miss Louise Groody, Miss Mary Lawlor, Miss Eleanor 
Dawn, Charles Winninger, and Bernard Granville have 
been brought in, and the piece is a hit. The first cast, 
too, was made up of somebodies in musical comedy; but 
they were all wrong for this job. 
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A freak of the season has been “ Topsy and Eva,” run- 
ning since the end of December. It purports to be a 
musical comedy version of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin”; and 
it is a terrible thing, with lucid intervals for the Duncan 
Sisters, one of whom blacks up and does comic falls as 
Topsy, while the other “ plays straight” as Eva. 

“The Town Clown,” based on Aaron Hoffman’s farce 
called “Nothing But Lies,’ was taken off for repairs 
after a fortnight. Repaired, it will be given in New York 
as “ Good-for-Nothing Jones,” with Eddie Buzzell, who 
was in it here. . . . The revision of the piece was the last 
work done by Hoffman before his death, in May. 

The fourth of the musicals, “In Bamville,” was a 
Negro show by Sissle and Blake, who helped to manu- 
facture “Shuffle Along!” They called Julian Mitchell 
in to stage the new one, and he did it, with fond remem- 
brance of most of the things he used to do for Weber and 
Fields. The trouble with the show here was that it was 
shy on laughter. 

Another 1923-24 group in Chicago may be classified 
as plays shown here before they were given in New York. 
In that list belong “ Spring Cleaning,” a hit here; “ The 
Lady,” a failure; “The Deep-Tangled Wildwood,” a 
pity (for it dripped rich ideas of travesty); “Laugh, 
Clown! — Laugh!” popular here; “ We Moderns,” a stu- 
pid and vulgar piece whose run of nine weeks in Chicago 
was in reality a forced crawl; and “ Henky ” (which be- 
came “ The Melody-Man ” for Broadway), a failure. . 

Musical pieces now known in New York after a hearing 
here have been: “The Rise of Rosie O’Reilly,” which 
prospered in spite of the wit which Cohan put into his 
travesty on the Cinderella thing; “ Mr. Battling Buttler,” 
known here as “The Dancing Honeymoon”; “ Moon- 
light,” which was quickly taken beyond the city’s 
precincts; and “ Innocent Eyes,” wherein Mistinguett had 
all too little to do to make clear the fine talent whereof 
she is in outright possession, 
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Of plays and the like brought hither after New York 
runs, the proportion has been about as in earlier seasons. 
Worst of the Broadway hits was “The Fool”; and it was 
reasonably popular here with non-playgoers and the 
come-ons. . . . Others were “ Kiki,” “ Merton of the 
Movies,” “The Changelings,” “Zander the Great,” 
“Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary,” “ Sancho Panza,” “ Mag- 
nolia,” “The Whole Town’s Talking,” “The Laughing 
Lady,” “ The Business-Widow,” “ Give and Take,” “ Leah 
Kleschna,” ‘“ Whispering Wires,” “On the Stairs,” 
“ The Lullaby,” “ Home Fires,” “The Nervous Wreck,” 
“You and I,” “Children of the Moon,” “ Sun-Up,” and 
so on—each with its appropriate star or stars, de jure 
and de facto, and some doing well, and some fair, and 
some nothing, regardless of their deserts. . . . 

We've had “The Old Soak,” with Tom Wise, who 
hasn’t played in it in New York. . . . We’ve had Martin 
Harvey in “ Gidipus Rex,” and emerged from the spell of 
the great play to brood with wonder at the nerve of this 
actor in undertaking the title-réle. . . . We’ve had David 
Warfield in “The Merchant of Venice,” and refrained 
from loud laughter; and Mr. and Mrs, Sothern and Mr. 
Mantell in Shakespeare, and refrained from attending. 
. . . As a community, we were successful in ignoring 
performances of “The Devil’s Disciple,” “He Who 
Gets Slapped,” and “ Peer Gynt” by a company saying 
it belonged to the Theater Guild, although it didn’t, and 
although “ Peer Gynt” was worth seeing in spite of 
Basil Sydney’s being in the title-part. . . . And Chicago 
did pretty well in keeping away from the Moscow Art 
Players and from the Chauve-Souris, although the former 
were fine and the latter was bully fun. (And here, per- 
haps, is just the place to inform the strabismic world 
that Leonidoft’s in “ The Brothers Karamazoff ” was the 
best individual achievement in the season’s acting, most 
of which was bad in the sense of not good, and some of 
which was bad in the sense of felonious. ) 
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We've had all the so-called revues: the most recent 
Passing Show, the fourth Greenwich Village Follies, the 
sixteenth Ziegfeld Follies (1922 issue), the second Music- 
Box, the 1923 Scandals, and the first Vanities; and the 
best of them has been “(Artists and Models,” here for 
the summer, and the only one of the string with a fresh 
idea in it, even if its population be lacking in performers 
of celebrity and high wage. 

We’ve ignored “The Clinging Vine,” hooted “ Sally, 
Irene, and Mary,” and been restrained in the case of 
“Up She Goes!” We’ve been kind to “The Gingham 
Girl,” sorry in the matter of “Caroline,” respectful to 
“The Lady in Ermine,” charitable to “Little Jessie 
James,” and are at present hospitable to “ Wildflower.” 

And the record were incomplete if it failed to state 
that we have “ Abie’s Irish Rose,” with what the manage- 
ment frankly boasts is “ the original Erie cast.” Instead 
of thinking less of Erie, we ponder on what a tough thing 
it would be if good actors were put into the play... .1 
vaguely recall having forgotten to mention that the 
season’s plays from New York have included one called 
“We've Got to Have Money!” and one called “Guess 
Again!” —the latter having been done in New York as 
“The New Poor.” They were terrible! 

. . . And that’s 1923-24 in Chicago. As was said in 
the beginning, this is written as of June 28; and the season 
of 1924-25 in Chicago will, therefore, start June 29 with 
the first performance here of “The Amber Fluid,” by 
Arthur Lamb, and of “ A Trial Honeymoon,” by Harold 
Orlob. It seems that the latter has been done in New 
York, where it was called something else: “Ginger,” 
perhaps. . . . And that doesn’t matter. 


THE LITTLE THEATERS 
By Water Hartwic 


Director of the Little Theater Tournaments 
of 1923 and 1924 


A DEVELOPMENT in the American theater that is 
forcing itself into some serious consideration is the so- 
called “ Little Theater.”’ This is not, as is popularly be- 
lieved, the outgrowth of the old time “ amateur show ” 
which was purely dilettante and was not expected to be 
taken seriously either by the actors or the audience. Ama- 
teur theatricals are practised purely for the fun that is to 
be gotten out of giving a play and are usually hitched up 
to some other activity, such as a charity entertainment, a 
private club affair, or in schools and colleges where the 
technique of the theater is not a part of the curriculum. 

This, however, is not the “ little theater ” that is getting 
the attention of some five hundred well organized groups 
throughout the country who are exciting a new interest in 
dramatics and another five hundred well-intentioned but 
poorly organized groups of people who are attempting 
something along this line, but who, through lack of good 
guidance and direction, achieve only an amateur theatrical 
result, however much they set out with an ambition for 
“little theater.” The disconcerting feature is that the 
public has not keyed itself to distinguish between what is 
“amateur theatricals” and, therefore, not to be taken 
seri ouly, and what is “little theater” and to be con- 
sidesred quite differently. In theatrical parlance we have 
al'ways hadjtwo classifications for the performers: pro- 
feessionals md amateurs. According to this classifica- 
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tion, anyone who had played an engagement and been 
paid for the effort, was considered a professional and 
this likewise established his status of ability and talent. 
Against this we had the amzteur who worked for nothing 
and was, therefore, not to be considered seriously as 
having any real aptitude for dramatic interpretation. 

With the advent of the little theater a new classification 
is being recognized. In amateur theatricals we have the 
untalented and the talented (by accident) but untrained — 
coaching is quite another thing than technical training. 
In the little theater we have only the talented person in 
training under good technical direction. The profession- 
al theater is supposed to have only talented and techni- 
cally skillful players. About seventy-five per cent of 
those who profess the theater as an occupation have ob- 
vious talent and apparent technique. These the public 
is always willing to pay, and liberally, for their con- 
tribution to the theater. 

The first Little Theater Tournament was held the week 
of May 7, 1923, at the Nora Bayes Theater in New York 
City. The idea of the tournament was to bring together 
in friendly rivalry the most important of the groups who 
were following the little theater idea in avocational dra- 
matics. Its object was to give these groups, who came 
mostly from the metropolitan district, an opportunity 
to work with the advantage of a well equipped stage and 
an efficient stage crew, neither of which most little theaters 
can boast of. No thought was had of any comparison 
with the regular legitimate theater. The tournament was 
conducted entirely by, for, and in the interests of, little 
theater groups and more especially the groups entered in 
the contest. It received at once the endorsement of the 
New York Drama League which gave it valuable support. 
Mr. David Belasco, who had previously gone on record as 
having little respect for amateur theatricals, readily saw 
a new purpose underlying the tournament idea and by 
lending his interest to the undertaking gave it moral sup- 
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port without which the managers of the tournament could 
probably not have seen the first tournament to a successful 
conclusion. Also Mr. Belasco offered a handsome tro- 
phy to the tournament to be awarded to the group making 
the best presentation. This trophy is held by the win- 
ning group until the next tournament when it is again 
competed for. Additional prizes of $100 each are 
awarded to the groups making the three best productions, 
for the tournament is essentially a presentation contest, 
the awards being made on the following basis: 50% for 
presentation, meaning, interpretation, or “how well the 
idea of the play is gotten over”; 25% for acting; 15% 
for setting and 10% for the selection of a play. 

During the first tournament four one-act plays were 
produced each evening by four different groups for five 
evenings until twenty presentations had been made. Five 
judges passed on these productions and selected three out 
of the twenty as being plays especially well interpreted. 

Thirty-two responses were received from the first notice 
sent out to the groups in the metropolitan district. 
And twenty of the thirty-two were entered in the first 
tournament. 

It was expected that the event would arouse consider- 
able interest among the competing groups, but the un- 
expected happened when the press recognized it as a 
noteworthy adventure. When it eventually proved that 
it actually paid for itself —the tournament represented 
an expenditure of $5,000 — it was regarded as a success- 
ful achievement quite apart from the accomplishment of 
its original purpose, which was not contingent upon 
~."hether it came out well financially. 

The prizes in the first tournament were won by the East- 
West Players of Manhattan, who presented George Cal- 
deron’s “\The Little Stone House”; the Fireside Players 
of White Plains, N. Y., in “ The Crow’s Nest ” by William 
Manley; and the Gardens Players of Forest Hills, L. L., in 
“The Clock’? by Robert Courtney. The East-West 
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Players were awarded the Belasco trophy to hold for one 
year or until the 1924 tournament. 

With the announcement uf the plans for the Second 
Annual Little Theater Tournament the undertaking took 
on a national aspect. The idea of such a development 
had been dreamed of, but hardly for the second tourna- 
ment. Among forty-two applications for entry in the 
1924 contest one came from Dallas, Texas — 1,800 miles 
from New York. An elimination scheme satisfactory to 
every one was established, based on qualifications, and 
when the second tournament opened on May 5, 1924, at 
the Belasco Theater, the following entries were lined up: 


The Montclair Repertoire Players of Montclair, N. J. 
The Manor Club Players of Pelham Manor, N. Y. 

The Bensonhurst Theater Guild of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Lighthouse Players of Manhattan, N. Y. 

The Brooklyn Players of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Alliance Players of Jersey City, N. J. 

The Fairfield Players of Greenwich, Conn. 

The Stockbridge Stocks of Manhattan, N. Y. 

The Adelphi Dramatic Association of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Little Theater of Dallas, Texas. 

The Kittredge Players of Manhattan, a Ye 

The Playshop of Pelham Manor, N. Y. 

The Gardens Players of Forest Hills, Long Island, N. ¥. 
The Community Players of Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

The Huguenot Players of New Rochelle, N. Y. 

The MacDowell Club Repertory Theater of Manhattan, N. Y. 
The Fireside Players of White Plains, N. Y. 


The three prizes in the 1924 tournament were won by: 
the Little Theater of Dallas, Texas, in a new play by a 
Texan, J. W. Rogers, Jr., called “Judge Lynch”; the 
Alliance Players of Jersey City, in Martin Flavin’s 
satirical comedy “Caleb Stone’s Death Watch”; and 
the Gardens Players of Forest Hills, Long Island, in 
“Crabbed Youth and Age,” a character comedy by 
Lennox Robinson. A presentation of Thomas Wood 
Stevens’s miracle play “The Nursery Maid of Heaven,” 
as offered by the Community Players of Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., was given honorable mention. The Belasco 
camel went to Texas, won by the Little Theater of 

allas 
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The interest in the second tournament was locally more 
acute than that shown in the first tournament and it was 
also far more extended. Newspaper clippings about 
the tournament were received from all parts of the 
country. An invitation was received from the Drama 
League of America to bring the prize plays of the contest 
for a showing at the annual convention of the League held 
in Pasadena the week of May 26 and a plan was worked 
out to accept this invitation. In order to finance such an 
undertaking the scheme was to play a series of one-night 
stands on the way to Pasadena and back, but here the 
limitations of the little theater groups were probed. The 
three prize plays were offered as an attraction to some 
twenty of the most important little theater groups along 
the way to California at $600 for one performance each, 
but this was evidently beyond their resources. Offers 
of acceptance came only from the Drama League itself 
at Chicago and from the center at Pasadena and the plan 
was finally abandoned for this year’s convention. 

The annual convention of the Drama League of Ameri- 
ca at Pasadena gave considerable recognition to the little 
theater movement, devoting the entire first day of its 
five-day convention to conferences on the little, art and 
community theaters. Speeches were made by Capt. Paul 
Perigord, President of the Pasadena Community Play- 
house Association which is generally regarded as the 
most important and best organized of the little theaters 
in the country; by Mrs. Clara Bryant Heywood, Drama 
Chairman for the Los Angeles District of the California 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; by Oliver Hinsdell, Direc- 
tor of the Little Theater of Dallas, Texas; by Irving 
' Pichel and Sam Hume, who impressed upon his audi- 
ence the significant fact that too much importance cannot 
be given to the dramatic activities in all secondary and 
high schools of the land — not because of the potential 
actors they might develop but that through them a new 
crop of discriminating playgoers would be brought up 
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for the future. A tempest in a teapot was stirred up by 
Edith Ellis, a playwright, who denounced all little 
theaters and charged them with the present plight of the 
professional theater. She said that Broadway was broken- 
hearted because upstarts from the provinces were crowd- 
ing off the professionals. This rather spectacular ex- 
pression of apprehension, even if not too well founded in 
fact, was a great compliment to the little theater which 
has hitherto never asked for, nor received, any recognition 
from its parent, the legitimate theater. If this is the age 
of youth it may very well be that as little “Willie” is 
growing up and beginning to “ find out things’ it may be 
that “ Mother ” will have to watch her step a little more. 
This will do “ Mother ” no harm and “ Willie” is proba- 
bly only being smart — much more genuinely concerned 
with his toys than the conduct of his elders. 


“THE SHOW-OFF ” 
A Comedy Drama in Three Acts 
By GrorcE KELLY 


THE author of “ The Show-Off ” was not unknown to 
Broadway when, in February, this newest play of his 
achieved the quickest and most definitely popular success 
of the season of which this book is a record. The year 
before he had offered “The Torchbearers,” a smartly 
written comedy with the Little Theater movement as a 
target, and before that he was well known as the con- 
tributor of some of the best of the comedy and dramatic 
sketches that entertain the followers of vaudeville. But 
he was still, in a sense, on probation. His “ Torch- 
bearers” had tickled the few, but the many found it a 
irifle subtle and “ highbrowish.” 

“The Show-Off ” was greatly to the crowd’s liking and 
from the first performance, February 5, 1924, to well into 
the summer there was not, according to the accepted 
record, a vacant seat at any performance given in the 
Playhouse. , 

Heywood Broun, who contributes a preface to the pub- | 
lished play, frankly declares “The Show-Off” to be 
“the best comedy which has yet been written by an Amer- 
ican.’ Mr. Broun is not one to weigh phrases when he 
is pleased, and “The Show-Off” may not quite reach 
that high level, but it certainly is to be numbered with 
the plays that must be considered in any search for the 
best. It is, to me, more a comedy farce than a legiti- 
mate comedy, for all it holds closely to its author’s 
classification as “a transcript of life.” Its farcical ex- 
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travagances are apparent, though they are neither cheap 
nor impossibly motivated. 

It is an early evening in May. The Fisher family, liv- 
ing in North Philadelphia, is scattered. Clara Hyland, 
a married daughter, finds the living room deserted when 
she drops in. But she soon brings her mother from up- 
stairs, and Mother locates Joe, Clara’s brother, fussing 
with a radio in the basement. 

Amy, the unmarried sister, expecting company, is up- 
stairs primping and Father Fisher is out seeking enter- 
tainment and an evening paper at Gillespie’s. This leaves 
the situation clear for such neighborhood and family gos- 
sip as Clara and her mother consider important. 

So far as the family is concerned, this gossip is prin- 
cipally concerned with Anty and her newest beau. Amy, 
a somewhat flighty, extravagant girl, has become greatly 
interested in a gabby young man who has recently taken 
to calling regularly both Wednesday and Sunday eve- 
nings. This, to the more observing of the Fishers, is 
indicative of a serious intention. Inasmuch as he is not 
the type of young man calculated, from family observa- 
tions, to make Amy happy, even if he can support her in 
the manner in which she has been supporting herself, 
the familv is considerably perturbed. Particularly Mrs. 
Fisher. 


Mrs. Fisner —.. . It looks like a steady thing. And you never in your life 
heard anybody talk so much, Clara—I don’t know how she stands him. Your 
Pop can hardly stay in the room where he is. I believe in my heart that’s the 
reason he went over to Gillespie’s tonight— so he wouldn’t be listenin’ to him. 

Ciara — Doesn’t she take him into the parlor? 

Mrs. Fisuern— She does, yes; but she might just as well leave him out 
here; for he’s not in there five minutes till he’s out here again — talkin’ about 
Socialism. That’s all you hear — Socialism — and capital and labor. You’d think 
he knew somethin’ about it. And the Pennsylvania Railroad, He’s always talkin’ 
about that, too. That’s where he works, you know. I don’t know what he does 
down there. He sez himself he’s head of the freight department; but as I sez to 
our Joe, I sez, ‘‘I don’t know how he can be head of anything, from the talk 
of him.’’ Joe sez he thinks he’s a nut. And your Pop told him right to his 
face here last Sunday night—that he didn’t know the meanin’ of the word 
Socialism. (She checks herself and gets up.) Id better not be talkin’ so 
loud — he’s apt to walk in on us. (She goes to the hall door and glances out.) 
He’s a great joker, you know. That’s what he did last Sunday night. I never got 
such a fright in my life. ... But, you know, what’d kill you, Clara, you can’t 
say a word about him in front of her. Oh, not a word. No matter what he sez, 
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she thinks it’s lovely. When Joe told her here the other night he thought he 
was a nut, she just laughed, and said that Joe was jealous of him — because he 
could express himself and he couldn’t. You never heard such talk. And, you 
know, Clara, I think he wears a wig. (Clara laughs.) I do, honestly. And our 
Joe sez he thinks he does too. But when I asked her about it here one mornix’, 
I thought she’d take the head right off me. You never seen anybody get them- 


selves into such a temper. She sez, ‘“‘It’s a lie,” she sez, “‘he don’t wear a 
wig.’? She sez, ‘People always say somethin’ like that about a fellow that 
makes a good appearance.’’ But J think he does, just the same; and the first 


chance I get I’m goin’ to take a good look. (She moves around to her chair 
again.) He often sits right here, you know, under this light, while he’s talkin’; 
and I’m goin’ to look close the very first chance I get. I can tell a wig as good 
as anybody. She won’t make a liar out of me. 

Clara has also heard something of this affair of Amy’s, 
and Frank Hyland, Clara’s husband, has met the man. 
His name, it appears, is Piper — Aubrey Piper — and 
they say around the places where he goes that he is 
not only a nut, as Joe Fisher suspects, but absolutely 
crazy as well. The way he talks so grand all the time, 
and swells around with a white carnation in his button- 
hole is enough to prove it. “I believe in my heart,” 
Mrs. Fisher believes, “ that’s what’s turned her head. . . . 
You often see things like that, you know. The worst fool 
of a man can put a carnation in his coat or his hat over 
one eye, and half a dozen sensible women’ll be dyin’ 
about him.” 

Amy is quite the independent sort. Coming down- 
stairs, completing the pinning up of her newest frock, 
bustling about to be sure the parlor is ready for her com- 
pany, she pays little attention to the implied criticism of 
her mother and sister, giving them quite as good as they 
send, as the saying is, whenever she is drawn into the 
discussion. To Amy her own affairs are strictly her own 
affairs, and you have the feeling that she wishes to Gawd 
all the Fishers would mind their own business. 

And yet Mrs. Fisher and Clara feel that something 
will have to be done to warn Amy about this Piper fellow. 
He is only a freight clerk in the railway offices, according 
to Hyland, and he can’t possibly get more than $150 a 
month. If Amy were to marry him it would simply mean 
that she would be back on the family in no time. Even 
if she was able to stand Aubrey’s talk two of them 
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couldn’t live on that salary —not the way Amy shops. 

And then Aubrey comes. They recognize his ring, 
and, not to be caught, the Hylands sneak out the back 
way. From the hallway the echoing boom of the Piper 
voice, and the merry but hollow tones of the Piper laugh 
float into the living room. 


Ausrey — (out at the front door). Right on the job! 

Amy — Hello! 

Ausrey — The pride of old West Philly! (He laughs, a bit boisterously.) 

Amy —T’ll take your hat, Aubrey. 

Ausrey — Anything to please the ladies. The boy rode off with many thanks, 
and many a backward bow. (He Jaughs again, rather wildly. Mrs. Fisher 
tiptoes into the room from the right and stands, listening keenly.) Do you know, 
I think I’ll have to get hold of an airship somewhere, Amy, to come out here to 
see you. 

Amy —It is quite a trip for you, isn’t it? 

Avusrey — Just one shining hour and a half, if you say it quick, by the little 
old Brill special. And how is the Mother? ... 


The mother, at the moment, is busy getting herself into 
a position of advantage near the folding doors leading 
into the parlor, where she can listen to Amy and her 
young man. She is there when Mr. Fisher returns from 
Gillespie’s with the evening paper and in good humor. 
He enjoys making sport of a prying wife listening at 
a keyhole, however justifiable her curiosity. 

Fisher confesses that he has as little use for “ Windy ” 
as any of them, but he has not started to worry about him 
yet. Neither has Joe, who comes up from below stairs 
with his latest radio improvement. But they are given 
cause for a little irritation, at least, wnen Aubrey, hearing 
their voices, comes blithely in from the parlor to join 
the family group. 

Auprry — (coming out of the parlor). Stay right where you are, folks, 
right where you are. (He moves to the mirror over the mantelpiece.) Just a 
little social attention — going right out again on the next train. (He surveys 
himself critically in the mirror, touching his tie and toupé gingerly. Mrs. 
Fisher gives him a smouldering look, and Joe looks at his father. Aubrey turns 
from the mirror, and indicates his reflection with a wide gesture.) There you 
are, Mother! Any woman’s fancy, what do you say? Even to the little old 
carnation. (He gives the table a double tap with his knuckles, then laughs, and 
moves up towards the kitchen door, and calls to Amy.) Come on, Amy, step 
on the United Gas out there; customer in here waiting for the old aqua pura. 
Man’s got to have something to drink—how about it, Pop? (He gives Mr. 


Fisher a slap on the shoulder.) You'll stay with me on that, wont you? (Old 
man Fisher is very much annoyed.) Yes, sir. I want to tell those of you who 
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have ventured out this evening, that this is a very pretty little picture of domestic 
felicity. (He laughs a little and looks from one to the other, patronizingly; but 
nobody pays the slightest attention to him.) Father reading; Mother knitting. 
(Mrs. Fisher withers him with a quick look.) But theu, Mama is always knit- 
ting. And little old Tommy Edison over here, working eighteen hours a day to 
make the rich man richer and the poor man poorer. (He gives Joe a tap on the 
back, then moves back again towards Mr. Fisher.) What about it, Popcorn? 
(Slaps him on the back.) Shake it up! Right or raving? 

Mr. Fisner — (starting to his feet violently). God damn it, let me alone! 
And keep your hands to yourself. I never saw such a damn pest in my life! 
(He goes up the stairs bristling with rage, and muttering to himself. Aubrey is 
vastly amused.) 

Ausrey — Sign on the dotted line! And little old Popsy-Wopsy getting sore 
and going to leave us flat. (He laughs again considerably; then turns to Mrs. 
Fisher.) Nevertheless, and notwithstanding, Mrs. Fisher, I’d like to mention that 
the kid from West Philadelphia is giving the growing boy the said and done. 
(He indicates Joe with a waving gesture. Turns to Amy.) And there she is 
herself, and not a moving picture. (Amy extends the glass of water, laughing, 
and with a touch of self-consciousness.) Blushing as she gave it, looking down 
—at her feet so bare, and her tattered gown. (Amy giggles, and her Mother 
looks ‘sharply at Amy’s shoes.) How’s that, Mother Fisher? Can’t beat that 
little old Willie Shakespeare, can you? No, sir, I’d like to tell the brothers that 
that little old Shakespeare party shook a wicked spear. (He laughs at his own 
comedy, and Amy is immeasurably delighted.) Well, here’s laughter, ladies! 
and (turning to Joe), Mr. Marconi— my best regards to you. (He drinks.) 


A moment later he is off on a wild harangue against 
the capitalists who refuse to recognize the genius of 
young chaps like Joe:—and himself. “ Yes, sir, Mr. 
Joseph,” he spouts, “I want to tell you you’re wasting 
time; for when you're all through they’ll offer you twenty 
cents for it and sell it for twenty millions. . . . Take it or 
leave it — sign on the dotted line.” 

Isn’t that exactly what they did to Aubrey? It is. 
Didn’t he have a formula to prevent the rusting of iron 
and steel “. . . a simple combination’ of chemical ele- 
ments to be added to the metal in its molten state, in- 
stead of applied externally as they have been doing!” 
He did. 

And why have they kept Aubrey out of his right- 
ful triumphs as an inventor? Because, he assures Mrs. 
Fisher, because he works for a living. “That’s the 
said and done on the whole business. Keep them poor 
and get them married; and then, as my darling old mother 
used to say, ‘You’ve got them on their beams and 
hinges,’ ” 

He is still talking as Amy shoos him toward the parlor. 
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Ausprey — Yes, sir, Amy, I want to tell you it’s the poor man that gets it 
every time. I put a question up to Secretary Mellon — in a letter six weeks ago 
—that absolutely stumped him, because I haven’t had a line from him since. 
(Amy is smiling into his eyes. He passes in front of her and goes into the 
parlor. The curtain commences to descend slowly.) I simply asked him to 
what extent his proposed program of Income Tax Revision would affect the Great 
American Railroad Employee. 


The curtain is down for a moment to denote the three 
hours that have passed. At its rise Mrs. Fisher is asleep 
over her knitting, Joe is still busy with his radio set. 
From the parlor float the strains of Amy’s accompaniment 
to Aubrey’s singing of “Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep.” It is enough to awaken anybody, even Mrs. 
Fisher. And she, in turn, is terribly worried for fear it 
also will awaken Father —which it does. From the 
head of-the stairs he protests roughly, but no more pro- 
fanely than the circumstances would seem to warrant. 
Mrs. Fisher is thereupon emboldened to approach the par- 
lor with the idea of suggesting, timidly, that perhaps 
midnight is not just the time for loud singing, seeing the 
neighbors are what they are. But before she has 
chance to protest Aubrey and Amy appear. Aubrey is 
just about to take his reluctant leave. “‘ In fact,” says he, 
“the recent outburst was in the nature of a farewell con- 
cert... . The little old song at twilight, you know, 
Mother Fisher, to soothe the savage breast.” 

Now Aubrey has finally said his farewells to the gig- 
gling Amy in the hallway, and Joe has explained to his 
mother that all that fancy talk of Aubrey’s about the 
anti-rust invention was funny — seeing it was he (Joe) 
who had given him the idea weeks before and he had for- 
gotten where it came from. 

Amy is back and struggling to control her rage. What 
right had they to treat Aubrey the way they had? Walk- 
ing out on him while he was talking? What right have 
they to be interfering in her affairs, anyway? Or ques- 
tioning her choice of friends? 


Mrs. FisHer — (trying to quiet Amy). Oh, don’t fly into a temper, if any- 
body speaks to you! 
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Amy — (stamping her foot). Well then, don’t speak to me about things 
that put me in a temper! 

Mrs. Fisuer — You’re not frightenin’ anybody around here. 

Amy —No, and nobody around here is frightening me, either — our Clara 
took who she wanted. And I guess you took who you wanted. And if I want 
Aubrey Piper I’ll take him! 

Mrs. Fisuer — (taking Amy’s tone). Well, take him then!— and the sooner 
the better; for it’s a pity to spoil two houses with you. (She leans forward a 
little.) Only remember this, Amy — if you do take him, be sure that you keep 
him — and that — he —keeps— you. (Amy looks at her keenly.) And don’t 
be comin’ around here cryin’ for your Pop to keep you. 

Amy — (with amused derision). Don’t make me laugh. 

Mrs. FisHer — You can laugh all you like; there’s a lot of that kind of 
laughin’ goin’ on these days. But they change their tune as soon as the rent 
begins to come due; and it’s the mothers and fathers that has to listen to the 
changed tune. But nothin’ll do but they’ll get married. 

Amy — You got married, didn’t you? 

Mrs. Fisner — Yes, I did. 

Amy — Well 

Mrs. Fisher — To a man that was able to keep me. 

Sor in be how do you know that Aubrey Piper wouldn’t be able to keep 
his wife? 

Mrs. Fisuer — Because I know what he earns; (she strikes the table with 
her fist) and it isn’t enough. This fellow’s got you so crazy about him 
that I believe you’d take him if you knew he had a wife and family somewhere, 
and not two cents in his pocket. 

Amy — Well, I guess we’d get along some way even if I did. 

Mrs. FisHer — All right. 

Amy — Everybody else does. : 

Mrs. FisHer — (in a rage). That’s the kind of talk that leaves them livin’ 
in garrets! And back at their jobs ten days after the weddin’. 

: Amy — Oh, you talk as though everybody that was married was starving to 
eath. 

Mrs. Fisher — There are ways of starvin’ to death, Amy, besides not gettin’ 
enough to eat. (With a change to great shrewdness of tone and manner.) An& 
the funny part of it is, Amy —like a lot of others, you’re very shrewd abou: 
money while you’re at home, as far as what you give your mother and father 19 
concerned; but the minute some clown, with a flower in his coat and patent- 
leather shoes, winks at you, you seem to forget there’s such a thing in the world 
as a ton of coal. And then it’s just as Clara sez, it’s your people that has to 
come to the rescue. 

Amy — (furiously). I wish I’d been here while she was talking! I bet I'd 
a told her a thing or two! 

sane Fisher — Oh, you needn’t try to turn it onto Clara; she wasn’t talkin’ 
at all. 

Amy — She must have been talking! 

Mrs. Fisuer — She simply asked me where you were —and I told her you 
were gettin’ dressed — that this fellow was comin’ here tonight; so then she told 
me that Frank Hyland knew him, and where he worked, and what he got and all 
about him. (There is a slight pause.) 

Amy — (half-crying). Wd just take him for spite now. 

Mrs. Fisuer — (deliberately). Well, let me tell you, Amy —the day a girl 
that’s used to spendin’ money the way you do, takes a thirty-five-dollar-a-week 
man, the only one she’s spitin’ is herself. There’ll be no more permanent waves 
after that — you can make up your mind to that. Nor fifty-five dollar beaded 
dresses, neither. 

Amy — (in a crying temper). Well, I’d never bother anybody around here 
if I needed anything, I’ll tell you that. 

Mrs. Fisher — Maybe you won't. 

Amy —I won’t — you needn’t worry. 

Mrs. Fisuer— (with a bitter levelness). Time’ll tell that, Lady Jane; 
I’ve heard the likes of you before. (She goes to the hall door.) Put out that 
light and go to bed, it’s twelve o’clock. 
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“Mrs. Fisher goes up the stairs. Amy stands for a 
second, fuming; ‘hen she swings suddenly to the middle 
of the room and siops, with her hands on her hips, irreso- 
lute. Then she comes forward and stands above the 
table, thinking. As she clasps her hands together she 
becomes conscious of the ring in her hand. She tiptoes 
to the hall-door, stands listening for a second, then 
looks up. She hurries back to the table, looks at 
the ring, slides it onto the third finger of her left hand 
and holds it so that the diamond will catch the light from 
the chandelier. But the reflection is evidently unsatis- 
factory; so, with a furtive glance toward the hall-door, 
she shifts her position to a point nearer the table-lamp 
and holds her hand so that the ring will reflect the light. 
The curtain commences to descend slowly; and she 
stands, holding her hand at arm’s length, lost in the 
melting wonder of her engagement ring.” 


ACT II 


The scene is the same, the time six months later. Joe 
has finished at least one radio set and Mrs. Fisher is listen- 
ing in on what we judge is a pleasant program. And 
then Aubrey comes. 

Aubrey, a bit more dapper, if anything, than before, 
sports a new light overcoat and the traditional carnation. 
He is looking for Amy. There is an automobile show on 
and he thinks perhaps she might enjoy it. And that she 
may attend it in comfort he has borrowed a car to take 
them there. 

The fact that Aubrey and Amy have been married for 
five months has not in the least changed Mrs. Fisher’s 
opinion of the young man. Her distrust of him, in 
fact, has been considerably intensified. Even now, to 
hear him talk so grandly of going to automobile shows — 
and possibly buying a car — when she knows that he has 
considerable trouble paying the rent of the few rooms 
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he and Amy call home irritates her excessively. Her 
caustic criticisms, however, leave Aubrey untouched. He 
admits that he will soon have to move and that he is on 
the lookout for a house. But he wants to buy, rather than 
rent. And if he has to rent he wants something at- 
tractive, something with a little ground, where he can 
“do a bit of tennis in the evening,” if he feels like it. 
He has been thinking seriously of going out along the 
Boulevard. 


Auprey — Lot of people out that way, Mother. 

Mrs. Fisurr — Well, if there is they’re payin’ more than you’re able to pay. 

Ausrey — Man’s got to live somewhere, Mother. 

Mrs. Fisurr — Weill, if he’s wise, hell live where he’s able to pay for it; 
unless he wants to be breakin’ up half a dozen times a, year — like a lot of them 
are doin’. Makin’ a big show. Buyin’ ten thousand dollar houses, and puttin’ 
fifty dollars down on them. (He turns to her.) Besides, you haven't’ got any 
furniture for a house, eyen if you got one — unless you want to be sittin’ on the 
floor. 

Auprey — The matter of furniture nowadays, Little Mother, is a very incon- 
sequential item, from what I can gather. 

Mrs. Fisuer — You ought to price it sometime when you're in the city, and 
see how inconsequent it is. 

Ausrey — (settling himself for a golf shot, using his cane for a club). 
I’ve investigated the matter very thoroughly, Mrs. Fisher, and I find that there 
are at least fifteen first-class establishments right here in this city that will fur- 
nish a man’s house from garret to garage, and give him the rest of his life to 
pay for it. (He hits the imaginary golf ball.) 

Mrs. Fisuer — They’d need to give some of them the rest of their lives, at 
the rate they’re goin’ now. 

Ausprex — Give the growing boy a chance, Mrs. Fisher, give the growing boy 
a chance. You know what Mr. L. D. Brophy of the American Can Company 
said in the September number of the American Magazine, don’t you? 

Mrs. Fisuer — No, I don’t. 

Ausrey — Well, Ill tell you. (Mrs. Fisher shifts her knitting, giving 
him a wearied glance.) We said, ‘‘1 would say to that innumerable host of 
young men, standing on the threshold of life, uncertain, and, mayhap dis- 
mayed —as they contemplate the stress of modern industrial competition — 
“Rome was not built in a day.’’? Those were his very words. I wouldn’t kid 
you, and I think the old boy’s got it right, if you ask me. 


He is on his way back to his own home to find Amy 
when she walks calmly in from the parlor. She has 
heard him talking and knows his plans. But she did not 
want to go to the Automobile Show and has waited until 
he left. Amy is pretty well tired out. She has been 
hunting flats all day — and found nothing she can afford. 

Marriage has proved a little disillusioning to Amy, 
but her faith in Aubrey is still firm, and she loves him 
a lot. Nor can her mother discourage her or change 
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her opinion of her husband. Aubrey has to dress well 
to preserve his standing at the office. And if it costs 
more money than they can save out of his $32.50 a week, 
that is their affair. They have borrowed, yes. But they 
have always paid back what they have borrowed. At 
least she has. And she knows Aubrey has, too. 

She is more excitedly moved to defend herself and 
Aubrey when Clara propels herself into the discussion. 
Clara has come over to see what’s happening, having 
found a phone call at home saying her brother Joe was 
eager to see her. But she is quite ready for an old-time 
fight with her sister while she is waiting. And she has 
something to say about Aubrey, too, What he spends 
and how he spends it may be no business of hers, as 
Amy intimates, but it happens that he has been borrow- 
ing most of what he spends from Frank Hyland, and that 
does concern her. Twice Frank has helped Aubrey pay 
his rent, she charges, and if Amy doesn’t believe it she 
can come over to Clara’s house and read some of Aubrey’s 
written appeals. 


Amy — What do you do, open them? 

Ciara —I do now, yes — since I found out who they’re from. 

Mas. Fisurr — (keenly). Do you mean to tell me, Clara, that he’s writin’ to 
Frank Hyland for money? 

Amy — No, he doesn’t do anything of the kind, Mom, that’s another of her 
lies! 

Mrs. Fisoer — I’m not talkin’ to you, Amy. 

Amy — She just makes those things up. 

Ciara —I make them up! 

Amy — (crying). Yes! 

Cuara — And I’ye got at least twelve letters right in my bureau drawer this 
minute that he’s written within the last two months. 

Mrs. Fisner— What does he write letters for? 

Ciara — For money —so he can pay seven dollars for a seat out at the 
football game — as he did Thanksgiying afternoon. Frank saw him there. 

Mrs. Fisurr — Why don’t he just ast Frank Hyland for the money when he 
sees him, instead of writin’ to him? 

Ciara —I suppose he thinks a written request is more appropriate, coming 
from one of the heads of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Mrs, Fisher — How much does he ast for, when he asts him? 

Cxiara — There was one a couple of weeks ago, for three hundred. 

Mrs. FisHer —(aghast). Three hundred dollars? 

Ciara — That’s what the letter said. 

Mrs. Fisher — What would he have wanted three hundred dollars for, Amy? 

Amy — Oh, ask her, Mom; she’s good at making things up. 

Mrs. Fisuzer — Oh, you wouldn’t believe it,.even if it was true, if it was 
against him. 
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Amy — Well, I wouldn’t believe her, anyway. (Amy goes out and slums the 
parlor door.) 

Mrs. Fisuer — (raising her voice). You wouldn’t believe your own mother, 
never mind your sister. (She turns to Clara.) She flew at me like a wildcat, 
when I told her he wore a wig. I guess she knows it herself by this time. 

Ciara — She’s for him, Mom; and the sooner you get that into your head 
the better. 

Mrs. Fisner—I know very well she is, you needn’t tell me. And she’d 
turn on everyone belongin’ to her for him, The idea of askin’ anybody for 
three hundred dollars. I suppose he wanted to buy an automobile or some- 
thing. That’s where he is tonight, out at the Auiomobile Show —and not 
two cents in his pocket — like a lot of others that’ll be out there, I guess. 
And V’ll bet he’ll be doin’ more talkin’ out there than them that’ll buy a 
dozen cars. < 

Crana —I think that’s what he did want the money for. 

Mrs. Fisuer—It wouldn’t surprise me—the damned fool. It’d be fitter 
for him to be thinkin’ about gettin’ a house to live in. 

Ciara — He doesn’t think he needs to think about that; he thinks he’s 
coming in here. 

Mrs. Fisuer — Comin’ in here to live, do you mean? 

Ciara — That’s what he told Frank, the day before yesterday. 

Mrs. FisHer — Well, he’s very much mistaken if he does, I can tell you 
that. I’d like to be listenin’ to that fellow seven days in the weck! Wd rather 
go over and live with your Aunt Ellie in Newark. 

Ciara — Well, that’s about what you'll have to do, Mom, if you ever let 
them in on you. ; 

Mrs. Fisuer —I won’t let them in on me, don’t fret. Your father ’ud have 
something to say about that. 

Ciara — Pop may not always be here, Mom. 

Mrs. Fisuer — Well, I’ll be here, if he isn’t; and the furniture is mine. 
And there’s very little danger of my walkin’ off and leavin’ it to any son- 
in-law. (The front door closes.) I guess this is your Pop, now, and I haven’t 
even got the kettle on. 


It isn’t Pop who has opened the door. It’s Joe, and 
he brings bad news. Pop has had a stroke at his work 
and has been taken to the Samaritan Hospital. ‘ihe doe- 
tors think it would be well for the family to come to him 
at once. 

It isn’t easy to tell Mrs. Fisher. They stutter a good 
deal about it, as families will, until she guesses for her- 
self that something is wrong with their father. And then 
they tell her, minimizing the seriousness of the situation 
as much as possible. But she knows. Two of Pop’s 
brothers died from strokes. The same thing is likely to 
happen to him. 

The preparations for the hurried trip to the hospital 
are nervously gone through with. Even in the shadow 
of a possible tragedy Mom must look neatly dressed to 
anyone she may meet at the hospital. She doesn’t in- 
tend to go there “ lookin’ like a dago woman.” 
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They are just «bout to start when Aubrey arrives. Sud- 
denly Mrs. Fisher looks up and sees him framed in the 
hall door. He is pale and a little battered. There is a 
bandage around his head, through which a suggestion of 
red shows. And he is, for Aubrey, noticeably subdued. 
And yet, if he could, he would have it appear that nothing 
unusual has happened. 


Auprey — (coming forward, removing his hat). It’s beginning to rain. 

Mrs. Fisuer— Never mind the rain, the rain dida’t do that to you. I 
guess you ran into somebody, didn’t you? 

AuBrey — (with a shade of nonchalance). Don’t get excited, Mother — 
just a little misunderstanding on the part of the traffic officer. 

Mrs. Fisher — You don’t mean to tell me that you ran into a traffic 
officer! 

Ausrry — Control, now, Little Mother. I assure you there is no occasion for 
undue solicitation. (He turns and sees Clara.) Good evening, Mrs. Hyland. 

Ciara — Hello! What happened to your head? 

Mrs. Fisaer — You look like a bandit. 

Auprey — The veriest trifle, Mrs. Hyland— just a little spray from the 
windshield. 

Mrs. Fisuer — Where’s the car you borrowed? Smashed, I guess, ain’t it? 

Auprey — The car I borrowed, Mother Fisher, is now in the hands of the 
bandits of the law, the judicial gentlemen, who have entered into a conspiracy 
with the regulators of traffic — to collect fines from motorists — by ordering them 
to go one way — and then swearing that they told them to go another. 

Mrs. FisHer — Never mind your fancy talk, we’ve heard too much of that 
already! I want to know who you killed —or what you did run into; for I 
know you ran into somethin’. And where’s the automobile that someone was 
fool enough to lend you? 

Ausrey — The automobile, Little Mother, is perfectly safe — parked and 
pasturing —in the courtyard of the Twenty-second and Hunting Park Avenue 
Police Station. 

Mrs, Fisuer — Did you get arrested, too? 

Ausrey —I accompanied the officer as far as the station house, yes; and I 
told them a few things while I was there, too, about the condition of traffic in 
this city. 

Mrs, Fiser —I guess they told you a few things, too, didn’t they? 

Ausrey — Beg pardon? 

Mrs. Fisume — (starting abruptly for the hall door). Never mind; you’re 
welcome. 


The accident in which Aubrey has figured, though a 
mere incident to him, assumes increasingly serious pro- 
portions as he reluctantly reveals the details. He had, 
he insists, not struck anything much. Only a traffic cop. 
And the cop should have been struck — seeing he was jay 
walking and paying not the least attention to where he 
was going. He was, in fact, trying to beat Aubrey to 
the crossing, after having given him the right of way. 

There probably wasn’t anything at all the matter with 
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the poor straw ride, although he was faking a broken | 


arm when they took him to the hospital. 

Aubrey’s appearance excites Amy, when she comes in, 
but he quickly reassures her that nothing at all has 
happened. Just a little shake-up — that’s all. And every- 
thing’s all right. Nothing will happen until ten o’clock 
Monday, when he thinks he will probably have to call 
for the car. Until then he is out on bail. 


Amy — (very quietly). How much bail did they put you under, Aubrey? 

Ausrey — One thousand berries, Amy. 

Amy—A thousand dollars! 

Ausrey — That’s regulation. (Amy gives her mother a troubled look.) A 
little chicken feed for the stool pigeons. 

Mrs. FisHer — Did he say they put him under a thousand dollars’ bail? 

Ausrey — That’s what I said, Mrs. Fisher, one thousand trifles—I wouldn’t 
kid you. 

Mrs. Fisoer— You wouldn’t kid anybody that’d listen to you for five 
minutes. And who did you get to go a thousand dollars’ bail for you? 

Ausrey — Don’t be alarmed, Little Mother —I saw that the affair was kept 
strictly within the family. 

Mrs. Fisoer — What do you mean? 

Ausrey — Your other son-in-law — was kind enough to come forward. 

Mrs. FisHer — Clara’s husband! 

Ausrey — That’s the gentleman, Mrs. Fisher — Mr. Francis X. Hyland. 

Mrs. Fisner — (helplessly). My God! (To Clara.) Do you hear that, Clara? 

Ciara — What? 

Mrs. Fisuer — He got Frank Hyland to go his bail for a thousand dollars. 
i Ciara — (looking bitterly at Aubrey). What did you do, write him another 
etter? 

Ausrey — That was not necessary, Mrs. Hyland, not giving you a short 
answer. Your husband was fortunate enough to see the whole affair from the 
trolley car. He was just returning from his business, and happened to be on 
the trolley car that ran into ,me. 

Mrs. Fisoer — How many more things ran into you — besides traffic cops 
_ seokey cars! I suppose a couple of the buildin’s ran into you too, didn’t 
they? 

Ausrey — You'll find out all about that Monday morning, Mrs. Fisher. 

Mrs. Fisner — Well, see that nothin’ else runs into you between now and 
Monday. 


They get away to the hospital finally, leaving Amy 
and Aubrey alone. Again he gently assures her that she 
has nothing to fear as a result of his accident. He will 
be perfectly able to manage all that and it is altogether 
likely that they will be apologizing to him before he is 
through with them. True, they may try to take away 
his license — even though he doesn’t happen to have one. 
But what’s that? And courts have been known to fine 
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people for driving without a license, unless those ac- 
cused were smart enough to beat them to it. 

A workman from Fisher’s shop arrives with further 
details of the stroke. He is bringing back Pop’s lunch 
box and his overcoat and hat. And he describes how the 
unfortunate workman was found, not fifteen minutes 
after another friend was talking to him, lying prostrate 
in front of a boiler. He never came to after that. 

Even while he is telling the story Amy is called to the 
telephone, and when she comes back it is with the news 
that her father is dead. She clings a little helplessly 
to Aubrey in her misery and he, awkwardly, blunderingly, 
but with as much gentleness as he can command, tries 
to comfort her. 


Ausrey — Don’t let it get you, Honey — you have nothing to regret; and 
nothing to fear. The Kid from West Philly’ll never go back on you — you 
know that, don’t you, Baby? (She continues to cry.) You know that, don’t 
you, Amy? (She doesn’t answer him.) Amy. 

Amy — What? 

Ausrey — You know I’m with you, don’t you? 

Amy — Yes. (He kisses her hair affectionately.) 

Ausrey — Don’t cry, Honey; the old man’s better off than we are. He 
knows all about it now. (He kisses her again.) 

Amy — What do you think we ought to do, Aubrey ? 

Auprey — They’s nothing at all that you can do that I can see, Sweetheart ; 
except to sit tight till the folks get back. They'll be down there themselves in 
a few minutes, and they’ll know all about it. 

Amy — They said that Pop died at a quarter of six. 

Auprey — Was that the Hospital on the telephone? 

Amy — Yes. 

Ausrey — Something we ought to have in here, Amy; a telephone — not be 
letting the whole neighborhood in on our business. (Amy is crying softly.) 
Now, pull yourself together, Sweetheart. (He goes to her and puts his arm 
around her shoulders.) 

Amy — This is where Pop always used to sit in the evening. It'll seem 
funny not to see him here any more. (She breaks down again.) 

Ausrey — (after a slight pause). The old gent had to go sometime, Your 
mother’ll have you and me to comfort her now. 

Amy —I don’t know how Mom’ll keep this house going now, just on 
Joe’s pay. 

Ausrey — Why don’t you say something to your mother about letting us 
come in here? She’ll need a man in the house. And my salary’ud cover the 
rent. 

Amy — Mom doesn’t have to pay rent, Aubrey — she owns this house. Pop 
left it to her. He made his will out the week after we were married. (Aubrey 
looks at her keenly.) Clara got him to do it. 

AusreY — Who’s the executor, do you know? 

Amy — Clara is. (Aubrey nods comprehendingly.) 

Ausrey — (looking away off). Too bad your father didn’t make me the 
executor of that will—I could haye saved him a lot of money. 

Amy —I suppose he thought on account of Clara being the oldest. 
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Ausrey —I wonder why your father never liked me. 

Amy —Pop never said he didn’t like you, Aubrey. 

Auprry —I always tried to be clubby with him. I used to slap him on the 
back whenever I spoke to him. 

Amy — Pop was always very quiet. 

Ausrey — And the Kid from West Philly had too much to say. Well— 
forgive and forget. It’s all over now. And the old man can be as quiet as 
he likes. (Amy cries again.) 

Amy — (pulling herself together). You haven’t had anything to eat tonight 
yet, have you, Aubrey? 

Ausrey — (coming out of his abstraction). Don’t worry about me, Sweet- 
heart. 

Amy —TI’ll get you something. 

Avusrey —It’ll be all the same at the finish — whether I’ve had my dinner 
or not. (He gazes starward.) ‘‘ Sic transit gloria mundi.”” And we never get 
used to it, The paths of glory lead but to the grave. And yet we go on — 
building up big fortunes — only to leave them to the generations yet unborn. 
Well— so it goes. And so it will always go, I suppose. ‘“‘Sic transit gloria 
mundi.”’ 

Amy — What does that mean, Aubrey, ‘‘Sic transit gloria mundi’’? 

Ausrey — (casually). It’s an old saying from the French — meaning, 
“We're here today, and gone tomorrow.’ 

Amy — (wretchedly). W’m worried about tomorrow, Aubrey. 

Ausrey — What are you worried about, Sweetheart? 

Amy —I mean Monday. 

Ausrey — Now — “‘ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,’? — you know 
that, don’t you, Baby? 

Amy — But, you didn’t have a license, Aubrey. And if that traffic officer 
should be seriously injured 

Ausrey — Don’t you worry about that, Sweetheart — we’re here today; 
and if he’s seriously injured — we'll know all about it Monday. “‘Sic transit 


gloria mundi.” 
The curtain falls 





ACT III 


It is a week later. The agent for the insurance com- 
pany has called with a check for $1,000, payable to Mrs. 
Fisher. It is money, he explains, that his company likes 
to pay —and doesn’t like to pay. But at least it is 
money that doesn’t make things any less pleasant. 

He inquires also about Mr. Piper. He has brought 
with him a memorandum for Aubrey detailing the cost 
and upkeep of a life and accident insurance policy for 
fifty thousand dollars, in which Mr. Piper has taken great 
interest. But Mrs. Fisher does not encourage his leaving 
it. 

“ He was showin’ off, Mr. Rogers — what he’s always 
doin’,” she explains. “ Why, that fellow don’t make 
enough salary in six months —to pay one year’s pre- 
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mium on a policy like this. So, if I was you, I’d just 
put this paper right back in my pocket, for you're only 
wastin’ it to be givin’ it to him.” 

The agent is reluctant to give up the Piper prospect, 
even in the face of so unpromising a report. But he 
is forced to bide his time. Aubrey is not at home, and 
his coming is uncertain. At the moment he is in court, 
being tried for driving without a license a car he didn’t 
own, and running into a traffic officer. He may not be 
back for six months, it is Mrs. Fisher’s belief, unless the 
magistrate discharges him to get rid of him, after listen- 
ing to his talk. 

Clara, come to stay with her mother while the others 
are in court, is inclined to defend Aubrey this morning. 
She at least can understand how Amy feels about him, 
which is more than her mother can do. 


Ciara — (looking straight ahead, wistfully). She’s in love with him, 
Mom — she doesn’t see him through the same eyes as other people do. 

Mrs. Fisuer — You’re always talkin’ about love; you give me a pain. 

Crara — Well, don’t you think she is? 

Mrs. Fisner — How do I know whether she is or not? I don’t know any- 
thing about when people are in love; except that they act silly — most every- 
body that I ever knew that was. I’m sure she acted silly enough when she 
took him, 

Ciara — She might have taken worse, Mom. He does his best. He works 
every day, and he gives her his money; and nobody ever heard of him looking at 
another woman. 

Mrs. Fisner — But he’s such a rattle-brain, Clara. 

Ciara — Oh, there are lots of things that are harder to put up with in a 
man than that, Mom. I know he’s terribly silly, and has too much to say, and 
all that, but —I don’t know, I feel kind of sorry for him sometimes. He’d so 
love to be important; and, of course, he never will be. 

Mrs. FisHer — Well, I swear I don’t know how Amy stands the everlastin’ 
talk of him. He’s been here now only a week, and I’m tellin’ you, Clara, I’m 
nearly light-headed. Ill be glad when they go. 

Crara—TI'd rather have a man that talked too much than one of those 
silent ones. Honestly, Mom, I think sometimes if Frank Hyland doesn’t say 
something I'll go out of my mind. 

Mrs. Fisher — What do you want him to say? 

Ciara — Anything; just so I’d know he had a voice. 

Mrs. Fisuer — He’s too sensible a man, Clara, to be talkin’ when he has 
nothin’ to say. 

Crara —I don’t think it’s so sensible, Mom, never to haye anything to say. 

Mrs, Fisuer — Well, lots of men are that way in the house. 

Ciara — But there are usually children there — it isn’t so bad. 

Mrs. Fisuer — Well, if Amy ever has any children, and they have as much 
to say as their father, I don’t know what’ll become of her. 

Cuara — She'll get along some way; people always do. 

Mrs. Fisuer — Leanin’ on somebody else — that’s how they get along. 

Ciara — There are always the Leaners and the Bearers, Mom. But, if she’s in 
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love with the man she’s married to — and he’s in love with her — and there are 
children 

Mrs. Fisher —I never saw a married woman so full of love. 

Ciara — I suppose that’s because I never had any of it, Mom. (Her mother 
looks at her.) 

Mrs. Fisper — Don’t your man love you? (Clara looks straight out, shaking 
her head slowly.) ’ 

Ciara — He loved someone else before he met me. 

Mrs. Fisher — How do you know? 

Ciara — The way he talks sometimes. 

Mrs. Fisher — Why didn’t he marry her? 

Ciara —I think he lost her. I remember he said to me one time — ‘‘ Always 
be kind, Clara, to anybody that loves you; for,”’ he said, ‘‘a person always loses 
what he doesn’t appreciate. And,’ he said, “‘ it’s a terrible thing to lose love.”’ 
He said, “‘ You never realize what it was worth until you’ve lost it.” I think 
that’s the reason he gives Piper a hand once in a while — because he sees Amy’s 
in love with him, and he wants to make it easy for her; because I have an idea 
he made it pretty hard for the woman that loved him. 

Mrs. Fisner — Well, a body can’t have everything in this world, Clara. 





The others are back from court, now — Amy looking 
a little worn and ragged from the strain; Frank Hyland, 
calmly quiescent and possibly a little disgusted with all 
the fuss. Aubrey has stopped at the cigar store. 

The judge fined Aubrey a thousand dollars, Amy ad- 
mits to Clara, without her mother’s hearing her. And 
Frank Hyland paid the money to save his brother-in-law 
spending six months in jail. Amy expects to pay Frank 
back — as soon as she can go back to work. 

But they have little success fooling Mrs. Fisher. She'll 
know the truth some way, she assures them, when they 
try to dissemble. It’ll be in the papers, most likely. 


Crara—I wouldn’t say anything to Amy about it, even if it is; she has 
enough to bother her now. 

Mrs. Fisnzer— Well, she brought it on herself if she has — nobody could 
tell her anything. 

Ciara — Well, there’s nothing can be done by fighting with her, Mom. 

Mrs. FisHer — (with conviction). There’s nothing can be done by anything, 
Clara, when once the main thing is done. And that’s the marriage. That’s where 
all the trouble starts — gettin’ married. 

Ciara — If there were no marriages, Mom, there’d be no world. 

Mrs. Fisher — Oh, everybody sez that! — if there were no marriages there’d 
be no world. 

Ciara — Well, would there? 

Mrs. Fisher — Well, what if there wouldn’t? Do you think it’d be any 
worse than it is now? I think there’ll be no world pretty soon, anyway, the 
way things are goin’. A lot of whiffets gettin’ married, and not two cents to 
their names, and then throwin’ themselves on their people to keep them. They’re 
so full of love before they’re married. You’re about the only one I’ve heard 
talkin’ about love after they were married. It’s a wonder to me you have a roof 
over you; for they never have, with that kind of talk. Like the two in the 
parlor there — that has to kiss each other, every time they meet on the floor. 

Ciara — (quietly). Amy’s going to have a child, Mom. 
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Mrs. Fisher — How do you know? 

Cxara — She told me so. 

Mrs. Fisuer — (softening a bit). Why didn’t she tell me? 

Ciara —I suppose she thought it’d start a fight. 

Mrs. Fisner — (indignant again). I don’t know why it’d start a fight; I 
neyer fight with anybody, except him; and I wouldn’t fight with him only for his 
impudence. 

Ciara — Has Amy said anything to you about coming in here to live? 

Mrs. Frsuer — She said something to me the night your father was laid out, 
but I wasn’t payin’ much attention to her. 

Ciara —I think you ought to let her come in here, Mom. She’d be com- 
pany for you, now that Pop is gone. And you don’t know what day Joe might 
take a notion to get married. 

Mrs. Fisurr — What’s changed your ideas so much about lettin’ her come in 
here? You were very much against it when she was married. 

Cuara—I’d be against it now if things around here were the way they 
were then. You didn’t even own this house, Mom, when Amy was married. 
It was Pop’s; and I knew if anything ever happened to him, and there was no 
will, you might not find it so easy to order anybody out of it. 

Mrs. Fisner —It isn’t that I’d mind lettin? Amy come in here, Clara, but I 
wouldn’t like to please him; for I know the first thing I’d know, he’d very likely 
be tellin’ somebody that he’d let me come in. Oh, I wouldn’t put it past him; 
he’s told bigger lies than that. And if I ever found out that he said that, he’d 
go out of here inside of five minutes, bag and baggage. 


It is aranged that the Pipers shall move over to the 
Fisher house, but not until Clara has undertaken to make 
Aubrey see the light. It happens that she, and not Mrs. 
Fisher, is the executor of Pop’s estate, she tells him, and 
it is only on her conditions that Aubrey need expect to be 
permitted to live there. 

“What do you want me to do?” he asks meekly. 

“JT want you to stop telling lies,” she warns him; 
“ for that’s about all everything you do amounts to. Try- 
ing to make people believe that you’re something you're 
not — when if you’d just stop your talking and your show- 
ing off you might be the thing that you’re trying to make 
them believe you are. ... Your wife’s going to have 
a child one of these days, Aubrey, and you want to pull 
yourself together and try to be sensible, like the man 
of a family should be. You’re smart enough; — there’s 
no reason why a fellow like you should be living in two 
rooms over a barber shop. I should think you’d have 
more respect for your wife.” 

“A man doesn’t stand much chance of getting ahead, 
Clara, when the boss has got a grudge against him,” pro- 
tests Aubrey. | 
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“ Well, stop your silly talk and get rid of that carna- 
tion, and the boss might get rid of his grudge.” 

The family has just settled down. Amy and Aubrey 
have gone to look at the side room Mom is to let them 
have; Clara is next door telephoning her maid that she 
won’t be home for dinner and Mom has taken up her 
knitting for as peaceful a moment as she can expect, 
with Aubrey’s gay laughter booming down the hall to 
her — when in rushes Joe with a piece of news that is 
news. 

Right there in the evening’s paper is something Mom 
should enjoy reading: “ Philadelphia Youth Makes Im- 
portant Chemical Discovery. Mr. Joseph Fisher of North 
Philadelphia Perfects Rust-Preventive Solution.” 

And Joe is the fortunate youth. His patented formula 
has been bought, the contracts are signed and a check 
for $100,000 first payment is even then resting in his 
attorney’s safe. 

Mom is duly impressed, though she might be more ex- 
cited if she could remember exactly how many noughts 
there are in a hundred thousand. She realizes, however, 
that it is enough to permit Joe to stop working if he 
wants to. He has no intention of doing that. He thinks 
he may go over to Trenton, where he can have access to 
some completely equipped laboratories, now that she 
isn’t going to be alone without him. He is rather pleased 
that the Pipers are coming in. As a matter of fact he 
feels a little as though he owes Aubrey something. 


Joz — You know, Mom, I kinda feel that there’s somethin’ comin’ to that 
nut out of; this thing. 

Mrs. Fisher — How do you mean? 

Joz — He gave me the idea one night. 

Mrs. FisHer — (seizing him suddenly by both arms). Well, for God’s sake, 
don’t tell him that, Joe! — or, as sure as you live, he’ll be tellin’ everybody that 
he done the whole thing. 

Joz — You remember the night he was sayin’ here about bein’ at work on a 
solution for the prevention of rust in iron and steel? 

Mrs. Fisuer — Yes. 

Jos — Well, you know, I’d been tellin’ him somethin’ about it a week or 
so before —— 

Mrs. Fisurr — Yes, you told me. 

Jou — While he was waitin’ here for Amy one night. 
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Mrs. FisHer — Yes. 

Joz — Well, he forgot that night he was tellin’ me about it that it was me 
that had been tellin’ him about it; and he got it mixed. 

Mrs. Fisoer — That’s the way he does with everything. 

Joz— And it was the way he got it mixed, Mom, that gave me the idea. 
He said that it was a combination of chemical elements to be added to the 
metal in its molten state, instead of applied externally, as they had been doin’. 
And I landed on it —the way Howe did when he dreamed of puttin’ the eye 
in the point of the needle instead of the other end. That was exactly what I’d 
been doin’— applying the solution externally —in a mixture of paint. But the 
next day, I tried adding parts of it to the molten state of the metal, and it did 
the trick. Of course, he didn’t know what he was sayin’ when he said it —— 

Mrs. Fisurr — He never does. 

Joz— And he didn’t know anything about the solution-formula. But it 
was the way he got what I’d been tellin’ him twisted, Mom — that put the thing 
over. 

Mrs. FisHer — Well, that’s no credit to him, Joe. 

Joz —I know. 

Mrs. FisHrr — He was only blowin’ when he said it. 

Jor — Sure. 

Mrs. Fister — He don’t know what a formala means. And I’d have told him 
where he heard it, too, if I’d been you. 

Jor — (thoughtfully.) Wd like to give him a little present of some kind. 

Mrs. Fisurr — What would you give him a present for? 

Joz — For makin’ a mistake. 

Mrs. Fisuer — That’s all everybody’s doin’ around here — givin’ that fellow 
presents for makin’ mistakes. That’s what Frank Hyland said here today, when 
I ast him why he paid his fine. He said, “‘ Oh, you’ve got to give a little present 
here and there once in a while.” There’s no use tryin’ to be sensible any 
more. 

Joz —I’d like to give him somethin’. 

Mrs. Fisuer—I’ll tell you what you can do, Joe, if you’re so anxious 
to give him somethin’. Find out what fine Frank Hyland paid for him this 
afternoon, and tell him you’re goin’ to give him that. But don’t tell him what 
you’re givin it to him for, Joe, or we won’t be able to live in the house with 
him. And don’t give him money, Joe; for he’d only be goin’ from one room to 
another here in an automobile. And don’t give it to her neither, Joe; for she'll 
only hand it right over to him. Give it to me. (Joe looks at her.) And Vil 
give it to them when I think they need it. « 


Clara, back from her telephoning, is properly im- 
pressed with her brother’s luck, and Aubrey, again easing 
himself into the family circle with his customary con- 
fidence, has words of congratulation and advice as well 
to offer. 


Ausrey — (to Mrs. Fisher). If he’s a wise bird, he'll let me handle that 
money for him. I could give him a couple of very fly tips on that. 

Mrs. Fiser— He don’t want your tips; nor your taps neither. We know 
about one tip you gave a man, and his arm has been in a sling ever since. 

Auprey — That’s all right, Mrs. Fisher; but if he’s a wise bimbo, he’ll take 
the drooping left (he lowers the lid of his left eye, very mysteriously), and 
T’ll double that money for him within the next two weeks; and give him an 
extra pair of trousers. 

Mrs. Fisner —I guess he’d need an extra pair of trousers if he was sittin’ 
around waitin’ for you to double his money for him. 

Ausrey — Well, I’m telling you, Mother, he’s an awful straw ride if he 
ied get in on some of that copper-clipping that those people are writing me 
about. 
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Mrs. Fisner — What is it, a copper mine this time? 

Ausrey — ’Tain’t a mine at all —it’s a mint. 

Mrs. FisHer — What are they writin’ to you about it for? 

Ausrey — They’re writing to everybody. 

Mrs. FisHer — They must be. 

Avusrey — Prospective investors —— They hear a man’s got a few dollars lay- 
ing around idle, and they get in touch with him. 

Mrs. Fisher — Well, nobody’s heard that you have any dollars layin’ around 
idle, have they? P 

Ausrey — (with a touch of consequence). Oh, I don’t know —they may 
have. 

Mrs, FisHer — Listen, boy, if you’ye got any dollars layin’ around idle, it’d 
be fitter for you to pay Frank Hyland the money he paid to keep you out of 
jail, than to be lookin’ around for an investment for it—in some old copper 
mine, out in God-knows-where — that you don’t know no more about than them 
that’s writin’ to you about it. 


But Aubrey almost has his moment of triumph. He 
has stood by as complacently as possible while Mrs. 
Fisher discovers from the evening paper that he was 
fined the thousand dollars and that Frank Hyland paid 
it for him. With more satisfaction than humiliation, he 
hears her tell Clara to take the life insurance money 
and pay Hyland back. “I don’t want Frank Hyland 
goin’ around payin’ out thousand dollar bills on account 
of this clown. . . . It’s bad enough for me to have to do 
it,’ she says. And he has accepted a second lambasting 
inspired by his admitted temerity in looking up the terms 
on the fifty-thousand-dollar insurance policy. 


Auprey — A man ’ud certainly have a swell chance trying to make anything 
of himself around this hut. 

Mrs. Fisher — Listen, boy, any time you don’t like this hut, you go right 
back to Lehigh Avenue to your own two rooms oyer a dago barber shop. And 
T’ll be glad to see your heels. 

Ciara — Stop talking, Mom. 

Mrs, Fisuer — Nobody around here’s tryin’ to stop you from makin’ some- 
thin’ of yourself, 

Ausrey — No, and nobody’s trying to help me, either; only trying to make 
me look like a pin head — every chance they get. 

Mrs. FisHer — Nobody’ll have to try very hard to make you look like a 
pin head; your own silly talk’ll do that for you, any time at all. 

Avusrey —I suppose it’s silly talk to try to make a good impression. 

Mrs. FisHer — Yes; it’s silly to try to make an impression of any kind; for 
the only one that’ll be made’ll be the right one — and that'll make itself. i 

Ausrey — Well, if you were out in the world as much as I am, you’d very 
soon see how much easier it is for a fellow to get along if people think he’s 
got something. 

Mrs. Fisuer — Well, anybody that ’ud listen to you very long ’ud know you 
couldn’t have very much. ' 

AusrEY — Is that so. ' 

Mrs. Fisuzer — You heard me. (Clara rises and moves toward her mother.) 

AupreyY — People that are smart enough to be able to make it easier for 
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Ciara — Aubrey — that’ll do. 
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THE SHOW-OFF AT 


Then he hears Joe repeat to Clara the details of his 
getting the check from the people who bought his inven- 
tion and his putting it temporarily in his lawyer’s safe. 
Immediately Aubrey is himself again. There is a new 
light of hope in his eyes as he carelessly flicks the ashes 
from his cigar and engages Joe in conversation. 

“Joe,” he says, grandly; “ Joe— what do you think 
we ought to do with that money?” 

Joe tries to hide his laughter. So do they all, except 
Amy. But the query has served to remind Joe that 
he was really considerably surprised when they made 
him so large a cash payment. 


Joz — You know, it was a funny thing, Mom — when I first talked to the 
Meyers & Stevens people I was only to get fifty thousand dollars advance; and 
when I went up there today they had the contracts all made out for a hundred 
thousand. 

Ausrey — And they’re getting away with murder at that. 

Mrs. Fisuer — Oh, keep still, you! You don’t know anything about this 
at all. 

Ausrey —I made them think I knew something about it. 

Mrs. Fisher — You made who think? 

Ausprey — The Meyers & Stevens people. 

Jon — What are you talkin’ about, Aubrey, do you know? 

Ausrey — Certainly, I know what I’m talking about. I went to see those 
people last Saturday afternoon, after you told me they’d talked with you. 

Joz— And what’d you do up there? 

Ausprey — Why, I told them that they’d have to double the advance, if they 
wanted to do business with us. 

Mrs. Fisuer — And what business. was it of yours? 

Ausrey — Well, I’m Joe’s guardian, ain’t I? 

Mrs. Fisuer — Who told you you were? 

Ausrrey — Well, he’s got to have somebody tend to his business, doesn’t he? 
He’s only a lad. 

Mrs. Fisuer — Well, he doesn’t need you to tend to his business for him. 
He tended to his business long before he ever saw you. 

Auprey — He never landed a hundred thousand dollars, though, till he saw 
me, did he? 

Jor — Well, what did you say to them, Aubrey? 

Auprey — Why —I simply told them that your father was dead, and that I 
was acting in the capacity of business adviser to you; and that, if this discovery 
of yours was as important as you had led me to believe it was, they were 
simply taking advantage of your youth by offering you fifty thousand dollars 
for it. And that I refused to allow you to negotiate further — unless they 
doubled the advance, market it at their expense, and one-half the net — sign on 
the dotted line. 

Joz — Well, did they know who you were? 

Ausrey —I told them — that I was head of the house here; and that I was 
also connected with the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Mrs. FisHer — It’s too bad they didn’t know what you do down there; and 
call your bluff. 

Awerry —I beat them to it; I called theirs first. 

Joz— Well, I certainly have to give you credit, Aubrey; that’s the way the 
contract reads. 

Auprey —I told it to them; and I told it to your lawyer, too. 
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Joz — ll have to give you a little present of some kind out of this, Aubrey. 

‘Ausrey — You’ll not give me any present, Joe. Give it to your mother. 
She’ll need it more than I will. Amy — have you got the financial page there? 

Amy —Is this it, Aubrey? 

Ausrey — Thank you. (aa looks at him wonderingly.) 

Amy — Aubrey, you’re wonderful! 

Ausrey — A little bit of bluff goes a long way sometimes, Amy. 

Amy —Isn’t he wonderful, Mom? 

Mrs. Fisuer — (after a long sigh). God help me, from now on. 


“The curtain descends slowly, with Amy standing lost 
in admiration of the wonder of Aubrey. When the cur- 
tain rises again Aubrey is reading, Mrs. Fisher is knit- 
ting, Clara is sitting reading the ‘ Delineator,’ over on 
the arm of the arm-chair at the right, Joe is putting on his 
overcoat and hat at the mantelpiece mirror, and Amy is 
sitting just looking at Aubrey.” 


THE END 


ee 


“ HELL-BENT FER HEAVEN ” 
A Play in Three Acts 
By Hatcuer HucHes 


THE Pulitzer Prize for 1923 was awarded this play 
of. the Blue Ridge mountain folk written by Professor 
Hatcher Hughes of Columbia College. Not, however, 
without a contest. The special jury of three selected by 
the Pulitzer Prize committee to offer suggestions as to the 
best American play of the year gave one first and two 
second votes to George Kelly’s “ The Show-Off,” and only 
one first vote to “ Hell-bent.” The prize committee, how- 
ever, after due deliberation, reversed this recommenda- 
tion. Whereupon Owen Johnson, the novelist, serving 
on the jury with Prof. Clayton Hamilton of Columbia 
and Prof. William Lyon Phelps of Yale, made public 
the jury’s expressed preference for “ The Show-Off ” and 
resigned his membership. Professor Phelps publicly en- 
dorsed the statement of Mr. Johnson, but did not resign. 
And nothing was heard from Professor Hamilton, save 
that he was the member who voted for the Hughes drama 
as first choice and “ The Show-Off ” second. Proiessor 
Phelps’s first choice was for “ The Changelings ” and his 
second for “ The Show-Off.” 

“ Hell-bent fer Heaven ” was written and accepted by 
the Klaws for production a year before it finally reached 
the stage. It was not, therefore, inspired by the success 
of Lula Vollmer’s “ Sun-up ” and “ The Shame Woman,” 
the other mountain-folk plays that preceded it, though 
that impression was general, following its production. 

It was ready for presentation, after a week of trial per- 
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formances on the road, in December, 1923, but there was 
no theater available for it in New York. The Klaw 
Theater, for which it was intended, was housing at the time 
a comedy called “ Meet the Wife,” which had scored a 
promising hit. So, rather than disband the “ Hell-bent ” 
company, Alonzo Klaw, who produced the play, decided 
to start it at a series of special matinées. The first of 
these was given January 4, 1924. 

The public’s response was so immediate and seemingly 
so genuine that the play was continued at special matinées 
for four weeks, when it was moved to the Frazee Theater 
for a regular engagement. Here it continued for 112 ad- 
ditional performances. Patronage was always good, but 
never such as to tax the capacity of the theater. That por- 
tion of the public that is easily offended by anything less 
than a kind of awesome reverence for a religious subject, 
however hypocritical such a reverence may obviously be, 
took exception to Prof. Hughes’s exposé of a somewhat 
fanatical convert to “ camp-meeting religion ” and stayed 
away. 

The scene of “ Hell-bent”’ is “ A room in Matt Hunt’s 
home in the Carolina mountains. The walls and ceilings 
are of rough boards, smoked and stained with age. There 
being no floor above, the gable roof is visible, with its 
rough hewn timbers. The furniture is old and hand- 
made, of natural wood stained and polished by wear and 
time. The place is neat and homelike.” .... “It is 
late afternoon of a midsummer day and through the win- 
dows and the open door can be seen the sunlit hills across 
the valley, bathed in a bluish vapor. Sunlight floods 
the porch and streams in through the window.” 

Old David Hunt and Meg, his daughter-in-law, are 
home. _ David “is a rugged, well preserved man of 80. 
His snow-white hair and long beard contrast vividly 
with the ruddy glow of his face. A rich personality, 
humorous, virile and mellow.” Meg Hunt is “a wiry, 
active woman of forty-odd.” 
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They are waiting for Matt Hunt, who is driving his son, 
Sid, just back from a year overseas with the A. E. F., 
up from the railroad station. 

They are wondering, too, what the war has done to Sid. 
It may have changed him a lot. Made him more religious, 
his mother thinks, or less so, as David suspects. It evi- 
dently has not changed his instinctive habits much, for 
now, when he comes, it is through the kitchen, where he 
has helped himself to a large slice of pie. “I jist 
natchelly come ’round to the place where the cookin’s 
done,” he explains. 

Sid is a handsome, vigorous young fellow, a little 
flustered by the excitement of his homecoming, a little 
embarrassed by their references to the pieces in the 
paper about his being a sort of hero, and glad of a chance 
to relieve the strain by fussing with his grandpap as 
to the relative merits of their two wars. Grandpap, 
having fit with Stonewall Jackson and Robert E. Lee, 
doesn’t think much of Pershin’ and Foch. 

Living with the Hunts is Rufe Pryor, a shifty, sallow- 
faced boy “of medium height; young but of uncertain 
age.” He has been doing Sid’s work in the general store 
run by Matt Hunt and, because he is weaker and more 
helpless than her other men-folk, who are always “ pick- 
in?” on him, Mrs. Hunt has felt obliged to mother and 
protect him a good deal. Rufe comes downstairs from 
his room now, almost slyly edging his way into the 
group, and plainly resentful of Sid’s popularity. 

Rufe is a good deal of a whiner. He would have been 
in the army, too, he says, if it hadn’t been for his health, 
which somebody told him would never stand it. And he 
just knows he’s not wanted even there, at the Hunts’, nor 
deservin’ of all Mrs. Hunt’s kindness. Everybody’s down 
on him, Rufe’s convinced. But, thank heaven, he’s stout 
of heart and able to stand their taunts. Especially is he 
fortified against the railing of David and Matt, who find 


it hard to stomach him and his constant “ bellyachin’.” 
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Even now, when Matt sends him for Sid’s pack, left at 
the barn, Rufe accepts the task as a hardship and some- 
thing he wasn’t hired to do. Being humble, however, 
he allows he will go. “T’ll be a nigger fer Sid— or 
anythin’ you say ” he agrees, with mock humility. Which 
doesn’t serve to calm Matt Hunt’s temper. But Sid saves 
the situation. He doesn’t take Rufe’s part, but he allows 
he understands his mother’s protection of the boy. “ve 
seed folks like him,” he explains. “‘ Kinder tetchy. But 
I reckon he don’t mean no harm.” 


Merc — Course he don’t! An’ he wouldn’t be tetchy neither if your paw an’ 
grandpap wusn’t allus a-pickin’ on ’im jist ’caze he ain’t so big an’ strong as 
they aire. 

Davin — You don’t ketch Matt and me a-pickin’ on chil’en jist ’caze they 
ain’t so big and strong as we aire. I’v noticed ’at if folks gits picked on it’s 
ginerally ’caze they desarve it. 

Merc — Oh, you could get along with Rufe if you tried. 

Marr — Yeh, I expect we could if we laid awake o’ nights figgerin’ how to 
keep from hurtin’ his feelin’s —like you do—an’ if I didn’t expect him to do 
no work. ’Tain’t only he’s tetchy — though God knows I’m sick o’ hearin’ him 
bellyache — but he’s lazy or born tired — why when it comes to work he ain’t 
bike his salt! (During this speech Meg anxiously notes the effect of it upon 

id. 

Davm — ’Specially sence he got that camp-meetin’ breed o’ religion. I never 
seed a man so Hell-bent fer Heaven as he is! (Rufe enters carrying Sid’s pack.) 

Rure — (putting the pack down). Thar ’tis. 

Sw — Much obliged, Rufe. 

Rurse— No ’casion, Sid. I’m glad to do anything I kin fer Matt. 

Marr — Well, I got jist one thing more fer you to do. I want you to pack 
up your duds and make tracks away from here. (Rufe and Meg are stunned. 
He looks to Meg to help him.) 

Mec — Matt! You ain’t a-goin’ ter turn ’im off at this time o’ year? 

Marr — 0’ course! I didn’t adopt him fer life. I agreed to keep him till 
Sid come back! 

Mec — But he cain’t git another clerkin’ job an’ it’s too late to start a crop 
now. 
Marr — He’d orter thought o’ that before. He knowed a month ago ’at Sid 
was a-comin’ home. 

Mrc — Yeh, but when you didn’t say nothin’ more ‘bout his leavin’ he 
natchelly thought ’at... 

Matr— Now, Meg, I ain’t a-goin’ to argue about it—he cain’t stay here. 

(Meg is silenced. She looks helplessly at Rufe. Having leaned upon her as 
long as she fought for him, he now strikes out for himself.) 

Rure — He’s right, Meg. I might ha’ knowed this would happen, But, 
Matt, I’m a-goin’ to tell you sompen for your own good. The Scripture says as 
how anybody as wants to can be saved. But you’ye never took advantage 0’ 
the offer. I cain’t understand that in a close trader like you, Matt. If the 
offer o’ free salvation ’us a hoss swap or a case o’ free goods fer the store 
you’d never let it git by. Understand I’m a-sayin’ this in a true Christian 
sperit. The Scripture says to love our enemies an’ do good to them that despite- 
fully uses us. 

em eehrgs you, I don’t want you a-loyin’ me ner doin’ good to me 
nuther! 

Rurg—I know you don’t, Matt. But I jist cain’t help it. An’ you cain’t 
neither; that’s one thing you ain’t the boss of, 
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Marr — (rising and exploding). Go on up an’ pack your duds! 

Rure — All right, Matt, you’re the boss o’ that. You kin hector me an’ 
bully me about the things o’ this world, but you cain’t keep me from lovin’ your 
immortal soul! (He starts upstairs.) An’ you cain’t take away my reward, 
which is in Heaven! An’ you cain’t escape yourn, which ain’t! (As he goes 
through the door.) Unless you have a change o’ heart! 

Merc — It’s the truth that hurts, Matt! your reward ain’t in Heaven! 

Matr—I hope it ain’t if that’s whar he’s a-goin’! 

Davin —I cain’t make him out. If he ’us jist a plain hypocrite I could 
understand him. But he ’pears to honestly believe that everybody’s got to be 
like him before they’re saved. 

Merc — Mebbe they has got to be different from you an’ Matt. 


At Sid’s suggestion a compromise is effected. Rufe 
is to stay on for another month while Sid is getting set- 
tled in the home ways again and attending to his private 
business. Part of this latter, we gather, is concerned 
with Jude Lowry. The Lowries have lived neighbors 
to the Hunts for a good many years, and Jude, if not 
the handsomest mountain girl in the district, could never 
reasonably be left out of any such beauty competition. 
She and Sid have been as good as engaged a number of 
times. Were as good as engaged when the war came, in 
fact, for all they had quarreled. 

The first of the Lowries to be a party to Sid’s home- 
coming, however, is not Jude, but her brother Andy. 
Andy is carrying the mail, and swings off his cart at 
the sight of his old friend in the Hunt doorway. He is 
a healthy, happy young fellow, but easily excited. Just 
now his face is slightly flushed with the whiskey he has 
drunk, but not noticeably so. 

Andy is another of the mountain boys who wanted to go 
to war, but was kept at home because his Mam and Pap 
had wheedled him into claiming exemption so he could 
help cut timber for the government. And now he’s 
“totin’ the mail.” This has all made Andy a little bitter. 
“T want a job that gives me more elbow room, ” he pro- 
tests to Sid. “Every time I look at that piddlin’ 
mail sack an’ think 0’ what you’ve been through, | git 
so goddern mad at myself an’ everybody else, ’at I 
feel like startin’ a war o’ my own right here in the 
mountains!” 
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He swings the mail sack playfully at Sid’s head 
and they scuffle good-naturedly. They have long been 
friends, but there is a suggestion that they have long been 
rivals, too. This thought is strengthened a moment later 
when Andy asks Rufe to fetch him a box of revolver 
cartridges from the store. 

The subject of guns and ammunition starts the boys in- 
specting a “‘ Dutch peacepipe ” Sid has brought home 
from France — a souvenir from a Dutchman who hadn’t 
any more use for it after he had shot at Sid and 
missed. It’s an automatic, which doesn’t mean much to 
mountain men. Grandpap Hunt insists he wouldn’t “ be 
ketched dead in the woods” with one of ’em. “ It’s an 
insult to shootin’ men,” says he, pushing it from him. 
“Ts built on the notion that you're a-goin’ to miss all 
your fust shots.” 

But Sid thinks it will shoot pretty well, and Andy is 
keen for a shooting match to test it. They start for the 
yard, but meet surprising opposition. Meg is the first 
to oppose the match, much to her son’s amazement. 


Sw — (looking at her puzzled, then placing his hands on her shoulders). 
Why, Mam! What sort of a graveyard rabbit has crossed your path? Me an’ 
Andy used to have shootin’ matches out thar an’ you never made no fuss 
about it! 

Mec —I don’t keer! I’ve seen enough shootin’ an’ fightin’ in my time! 
An’ I’ve hyeard enough talk about war! 

Sw — ’Tain’t a-goin’ to do no harm fer us to shoot at a spot on a tree. 

Mec — ’Tain’t a-goin’ to do no good! (With a sudden flare of passion.) 
An’ I wisht you’d throw that pistol in the river! The man it belonged to had 
a mammy too! Think how she feels — wharever she is! 

Anpy — If he’d been to as many shootin’ matches as Sid mebby you'd be 
the one ’at’s a-feelin’ that way! 

Rure — It wasn’t the shootin’ matches ‘at saved Sid. It ’us the will o’ God! 

Sw — Mebby so, Rufe, but I’ve noticed other things bein’ equal, God gen- 
erally sides ’ith the feller that shoots the straightest. 

Mec — Oh! Cain’t you talk o’ nothin’ but shootin’ an’ killin’? I wish I 
coe go some place whar I’d never hear guns mentioned agin as long as I 
ive! 

Rurz— You kin! We can all go thar if we live right! An’ that ’minds me, 
boys; if I ’us you I wouldn’t have no more shootin’ matches. It ’us at a 
shootin’ match that the feud fust started "twixt your two gran’-daddies. (In an 
instant the faces of the men become tense with amazement. Rufe is con- 
scious of this, but continues with a show of innocence.) An’ they *us both 
fetched home on stretchers, “long ’ith lots more o’ your kin on both sides, afore 
it ’us patched up. I know ’tain’t none o’ my business 

Marr — (his right fist trembling dangerously). Then why the Hell don’t 
you keep your mouth shet? ; 
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Rurg —I ’us only warnin’ ’em fer their own good! They’re frien’ly now an’ 
I want ’em to stay that way! 

Martr— You’ve got a dam’ poor way o’ showin’ it! You know that’s 
sompen we don’t talk about here! If I didn’t know you ’us a born fool I’d 

Mrc — He meant everything fer the best, Matt! 

Mart — That’s what you allus say. 

Rure — All right, if you don’t want me to do you a good turn, I won’t! 
Hereafter they can shoot er do what they please. I won’t open my mouth! 

Sm — You needn’t pester your mind about me an’ Andy, Rufe. We've 
knowed all about the war ’twixt our fam’lies sence we ’us knee-high to a duck. 
An’ it’s never made our trigger-fingers itch none, has it, Andy? 

Anpy — Not a durned bit!’ We natchelly hain’t talked about it, but I 
reckon we could if we had to. 

Sm —I don’t reckon nothin’ about it, I know it! Me an’ you could talk 
about anything “thout fightin’ — ’cept religion! 

Anpy — (laughing). Vd even take a crack at that with you, fer I expect 
we've got about the same sort! 

Sip — Well, my mouth ain’t no prayer book, an’ I don’t try to make it 
sound like one. 

Anpy — (uproariously).- Me, nuther! 





Grandpap David doesn’t see anything smart in their 
“a-runnin’ down religion.” “I’ve lived in this ole world 
longer’n both of you put together, an’ they ain’t nothin’ to 
be ashamed of in bein’ a Christian,” says he. 

He knows, too, does Grandpap. He has had experi- 
ence. Once, when he was “ jist such a jackass” as Sid 
or Andy he undertook to put in his place a militant 
Baptist who had come to the mountains to preach the 
gospel. David attended the first meeting, and when the 
preacher pointed him out as one of the worst sinners of 
the community, David called him out of the pulpit. And 
he came. And David smote him on the right cheek. 
And the minister turned t’other cheek. And David 
smote him again. And minutes afterward, when David 
recovered consciousness, he found two men a-rubbin’ of 
him and the minister goin’ right ahead explainin’ Scrip- 
ture as though nothin’ had happened. “He said the 
Savior never told us what to do after we'd turned t’other 
cheek once,” David concludes; “ fer he took it fer granted 
any dern fool’d know.” 

Sid and Andy enjoy the story. But Rufe is convinced 
such a preacher couldn’t have been a Christian at all, 
and Meg is so stirred by the argument that follows that 
she decides she had about as soon listen to them talk 
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war as religion. “It allus was a peacefuller subjec’, ” 
admits David. To stop the argument he goes with Meg 
to rob a bee-gum to sweeten Sid’s supper. 

Andy is for Sid’s having a drink. He has a bottle of 
“blockade” in the mail pouch he would like to have him 
sample. But Sid declines. Rufe, of course, has “ gone 
prohibition,” but he has a proposition to make. If Andy 
is going to drink it would be a lot better if he was to 
drink good stuff. Which Rufe knows where to get, seeing 
he has been hiding some 20-year-old he found in a cache 


one day when he was dynamitin’ fish, afore he joined the 
church. 


Rure—... An’ it’s the best stuff you ever stuck your tongue into! So 
thick an’ sirupy it clings to the sides o’ the bottle jist like “lasses! 

Anpvy — (interrupting him). Stop! Is they any left? 

Rure— Some. Why? 

Anpy — Why! Ha, ha! Did you hear that, Sid? He wants to know why? 
(To Rufe.) ’Course you don’t want to sell any of it? 

Rurg — Well, my advice to everybody is to let licker alone. But if folks 
is bound they’re a-goin’ to drink the stuff. I s’pose tain’t no more’n right to 
help ’em git sompen good. 4 

Anpy — Spoke like a true Christian! 

Rurg — That’s what I try to be, Andy. An’ ef that licker o’ mine’ll help 
you out I don’t want to make nothin’ on it. The only thing is —I bought Bill 
Hedgepeth’s share an’ if I’m a-goin to be out of a job soon I would kinder 
like to git back jist what I paid fer it. 

Anpy — Well, you won’t haye no trouble a-squarin’ yourself if it tastes any- 
thin’ like you say. 

Rurge — You don’t have to take my word for it. I got a sample bottle in my 
trunk. (Coaxingly to Andy, as he goes to the stairs.) Come on up an’ try it! 

Anpy — Well, I’ve had about all I can tote — but I reckon one more drink 
like that won’t load me down. (As he turns to follow Rufe he looks off in the 
direction of the store.) Oh, hell! Thar’s Sis — out at the store! 

Sw — What’s the trouble? 

Anpy — Trouble? Jude’s got religion sence you left — like Rufe —an’ she 
has a jeeminy fit every time she smells licker on me! But drive on, Rufe! 
Damn it all, I’m free, white an’ twenty-one! 


It is Rufe’s idea that Sid should drink with them, and 
he suspects the reason he won’t is that he is trying to 
make Jude Lowry think he’s “ a-sproutin’ wings.” Sid’s 
coming back a sort of hero seems likely to interfere 
somewhat with Jude’s interest in the meck and penitent 
Rufe, and the latter resents it. 

When, a moment later, Jude bounds into the room in 
search of Meg Hunt, Sid is playfully hiding behind the 
door. When she goes into the kitchen he comes out and 
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plants himself in the middle of the floor, standing straight 
and stiff in the position of a soldier at attention. When 
she comes again into the room and sees him and is prop- 
erly and rather happily surprised he continues to stand 
rigidly and stare at her. When she tries to talk with him 
he makes signs, indicating that he has lost the power of 
speech. She is shocked at the mere thought of such 
a possibility. Suppose he should have been shell-shocked 
or “tetched in the head”! With a great surge of sym- 
pathy she goes close to him and shakes him by the arms. 
“Why don’t you say sompen? You know me, don’t 
you?” 

He does, and the next minute she finds herself held 
tight in his arms and vigorously kissed. At which action 
she pretends to be righteously indignant. 


Jup—E —. .. Sid, if you don’t tell me why you’re actin’ this way I’m a-goin’ 
to scream! 

Sip —I ain’t actin’. This is natchel! 

Juve — Natchel! 

Si — Yeh, don’t you mind the last time you seen me you told me never to 
speak to you agin as long as I lived? 

Juve — (freeing herself and backing away). Oh! So that’s it! 

Sw — (laughing). Yeh! you know f allus did try to please you! 

Jude — If you didn’t aim to speak to me what’d you go an’ kiss me fer? 

Sm — You didn’t say nothin’ about not kissin’ you! 

Jupz —I never kick afore I’m spurred! You knowed all the time I didn’t 
mean it when I told you never to speak to me no more! An’ anyhow, you could 
ha’ writ! 

Sw — (gradually working over to her). I thought o’ writin’, But I ain’t 
much of a hand at settin’ things down on paper. I ’lowed I could argy with you 
better when I got you where I could sorter surround you! 

Juv — (stepping away). That’s another thing! You’d ought to kep’ your 
ae offen me! (With a suggestion of coquetry.) I still ain’t a-goin’ to marry 
you! 

Sm—Oh! (Teasing her.) Well, nobody axed you! 

Jupz — (her eyes blazing). You needn’t throw that up to me! 

Sw — (going to her). Oh, come on Jude, le’s be sensible! (He tries to 
take her hands.) Il quarrel with you an’ court you all you want me to after 
we're married! 

Jupr — You act like you thought you had a morgidge on me! 


Andy, lunging through the door at the head of the 
stairs, puts an end to their talk. Andy is not drunk, 
but he “is in the state of exhilaration that precedes com- 
plete intoxication,” and inclined to be ugly. Evidently 
Rufe has been filling him full of ugly thoughts as well 
as “ blockade ” liquor. 
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Jude indicates her humiliation and disappointment. 
She had hoped Andy would keep his promise to leave the 
stuff alone. Sid is worried, though he tries to make 
light of the situation. He agrees to fetch the cartridges 
for Andy from the store, though he thinks they had 
probably better call the shooting match off, considering 
how Mrs. Hunt feels about it. 

“ She’s afeard we'll start another war,” sneers Andy. 
“All right. It’s off. But bring me a box o’ caterdges 
just the same as if it wusn’t.” 

With Sid and Jude gone to the store Rufe continues 
his insinuations to Andy. He knows, he says, Sid and 
Jude are talking about gettin’ married, which is a lot 
different way of “swoppin’ blood” than the way the 
Hunts and Lowries used to do it in the old feud days. 
But perhaps Andy’s a little afraid 0’ Sid Hunt, like a 
certain man said. 

“Any man ’at says I’m afraid 0’ Sid Hunt’s a damn 
liar!” shouts Andy. 


Rure—I ain’t a-sayin’ who it wus. But as your friend, Andy, I’m a-goin’ 
to warn you o” one thing: don’t you start nothin’ ith Sid that you ain’t prepared 
to end! Rickollect the last time the Hunts an’ Lowries fit they ’us three more 
Lowries killed ’n they wus Hunts! 

Anpy — (with the superhuman calm of the drunken man). Did Sid brag 
about that? 

Rure —I ain’t a-sayin’ what Sid done! I’m a-talkin’ to you now as a friend 
fer your own good! 

Anpy — Three more Lowries ’n Hunts! (Weeping with rage.) The dirty 
skunk! Where is he? Where is he? (He starts out through the door. Rufe, 
terrified, grabs his arm.) 

Rure— Ca’m yourself, Andy! He'll be back here any minute! (Rufe tries 
to get to the kitchen door but Andy heads him off.) 

Anpvy — Rufe, are you fer me or agin me? 

Rure—I’ll stick by a friend, Andy, tell Jedgment Day! 

Anvy — Then gimme your hand! Fer jist as shore as sunrise I’m a-goin’ to 
equalize things! 

Rurg — I’m sorry to hear you talk this way, Andy! 

Anpy — (pulls out his pistol). You b’lieve in Provydence, don’t you? 

Rure — (staring at the pistol). Yeh —1—I— believe in Provyydence. 

Anpy— Look!, (He opens the pistol.) It’s a-goin’ to take six Hunts to 
make things equal, an’ I got jist six caterdges in my pistol! That’s Provydence! 

Roure — (with a strange mingling of fear and fascination). My advice to you, 
Andy, is to drop this! The Hunts are dangerous folks! Sid in pertickler, now 
‘at he’s been through the war! You'd a heap better pocket your pride an’ live 
in peace with him if you can, fer if he gits started he won’t stop at nothin’! 
1 know him! 

Anpy — Ah! But you don’t know me, Rufe! You think I’m skeered! Well, 
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jist wait! This is a free country, an’ everybody in it ought to be equal! 
Three more Lowries ’n Hunts — that ain’t equal! (He drops down in the chair 


and weeps with rage.) 
The curtain falls 


ACT II 


The scene is unchanged. The time a few minutes later. 
Andy has placed a chair opposite the door and sits, with 
his pistol in his hand, waiting the return of Sid. 

Rufe, standing at the window, is acting as lookout. 
Now he sees Sid and Jude returning from the store and 
turns to beg Andy not to kill Sid now. But Andy, “ with 
the unnatural calm of the drunken man,” allows that 
every man has to die when his time comes. 

For a moment after entering neither Sid nor Jude 
notice anything unusual in the attitude of Andy. Jude 
calls to him that she is ready to go home and passes on 
through the room to say good-bye to Mrs. Hunt. Sid cir- 
culates naturally about the room and finally comes to 
Andy to deliver the cartridges he has brought for him. 
Even when Andy insists on paying for them then and 
there Sid accepts his attitude more as a joke than any- 
thing else. 

“T don’t want no Hunt — in hell ner out — to say ’at 
I killed him on credit,” mutters Andy. And that starts 
Sid thinking that perhaps he is in earnest. He turns in- 
quiringly to Rufe. 

Sm — (very uneasy, hut concealing it). What’s the trouble with him, 
Rufe? He seems to have sompen on his mind. 

Rurz—I don’t know! He’s been a-talkin’ plumb wild! I tried to ca’m him, 
but I couldn’t! 

Anpy — You keep out o’ this, Rufe! (To Sid with the same deadly calm.) 
Sid Hunt, this is a free country, ain’t it? 

Sm — That’s what they call it, Andy. 

Anpy —If it’s a free country, then everybody in it ought to be equal! 

Sw — Well, ain’t they, Andy? Some’s had more to drink ’n others, but 
that’s nothin’ to quarrel about. 

Anpy —I admit it, but that ain’t the p’int. When the Hunts and Lowries 
fought the last time, the Hunts killed three more Lowries ’n the Lowries killed 
Hunts. Do you call that equal? 

Sip — That’s all over now, Andy. 

Anpy — But it ain’t equal — is it? 


Siw — Why, Andy, that happened so long ago — afore you an’ me ’us born! 
Anpy — That ain’t the p’int! It ain’t equal! 
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Sm — All right then, it ain’t. But what do you want me to do to equalize 
things? 

eax es don’t want you to do anythin’ but holler! Yl do the equalizin’! 
An’ they’s only one way! The Hunts killed three more Lowries ’n the Lowries 
killed Hunts. (Pulls gun.) I’m a-goin to kill three more Hunts ’n the Hunts 
killed Lowries! 

Sm — Three more. That sounds reasonable enough. Now lemme see, how 
many Hunts’ll that make in all? 

Anpy — Only six! An’ I got jist six caterdges in my pistol. That’s provy- 
dential! 

Sw — It does look like it. The only question is which six Hunts it’s a-goin’ 
to be. (Coaxingly.) Now I'll tell you, Andy, I’ve got lots o’ no ’count kin 
(Steps toward him.) 

Anpy — (points gun at Sid and keeps it that way). No, you cain’t pull 
that on me! I got no ’count kin too! They ain’t woth killin’! 

Sw —I expect you’re right about that, Andy. 

Anpy —I know damn well I’m right! 

Sm — Now look here, Andy, I want this thing done like it ought to be. 
(Persuasively.) Now Vl tell you what I'll do: you go home an’ study ‘bout 
this overnight an’ come back tomorrow morning. If you still want to kill six 
of us SE I'll let you take your pick. (He starts to the door but Andy heads 
him off. , 

Anpy — Ha, ha! You think I’m a damn fool, don’t you? Well, I am; but 
I ain’t that sort! ; 

Sm — All right, Andy, jist as you say! If you’d ruther begin on what you 
got here now I'll send fer ’em. Only they ain’t enough to make out your six. 





But Andy is not to be fooled that way either. He 
orders both Sid and Rufe to stand where they are on pen- 
alty of having their heads blown off. Then he orders 
Rufe to fetch his banjo and play “ Turkey in the Straw.” 

“ When the Hunts an’ Lowries fought afore the Hunts 
made my gran’daddy dance when they shot him,” he 
sneers as he cocks his pistol. “This is the time to 
dance.” 

And Sid dances. With such grace as he can muster 
he executes the steps that Andy calls off. Occasionally 
he “ sashays ” a little too close to the door or the window 
and is promptly called back by his drunken master. 

For two or three tense moments the dance continues. 
Then Jude appears suddenly in the kitchen door. Star- 
tled for a second, she realizes the next instant what is hap- 
pening and jumps between her brother’s gun and her 
dancing sweetheart. Sid, taking advantage of Andy’s 
momentary confusion, grabs his arm, thrusts it up with 
a quick twist and disarms him. 

A moment later Grandpap David and Meg Hunt have 
joined them. Hearing what has happened convinces 
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David that Rufe’s the real one to blame, for having started 
all that feud talk when Andy was drinkin’, but Sid in- 
sists Rufe did what he could to quiet Andy. A moment 
later Sid leads Andy out of the house. He will put him 
on his horse, he says, and start him home, seeing he has 
sobered up somewhat. 

Jude tries to get from Rufe some explanation of what 
has occurred, and why. But he claims to be as mystified 
as she. He has an idea that Sid wasn’t altogether in- 
nocent. Sid can be mighty overbearin’ when he wants 
to, as he insists she will find out if she marries him. 
Jude doesn’t know that she is — or isn’t — going to marry 
Sid. Nor does she see where it is any of Rufe’s busi- 
ness what she does. In which conclusion Rufe insists she 
is entirely wrong. He loves her, too, he says, with such 
a love as only the Creator can understand, and when 
it comes to deciding which of them will get her he is 
inclined to think that God will side with him, for reasons 
he would like to explain. 


Jupz—-I got too much else to think about with killin’ in the air! 

Rure — But I want to explain afore it’s too late. I want you to know that 
my love fer you wus ordained from above. (She turns to him.) The first time 
I ever thought o’ marryin’ you, Jude, ’us when I seen you in church the day I 
got religion! 

Jupz — (turning from him). Mebby you wouldn’t ha’ thought of it then if 
you’d been a-studyin’ bout your religion like you’d ought ha’ been! 

Rure—I wus, Jude! That’s jist the p’int! The whole thing ’us spiritual! 
(Jude turns to him and is somewhat moved by the religious trend of his appeal, 
in spite of an instinctive distrust of the man.) I mind it jist as well as if it 
’us yistidy! Preachin’ ’us over an’ they ’us a-singin’, an’ when they come to the 
verse: 

**T sighed for rest an’ happiness 
I yearned fer them, not Thee; 
But while I passed my Savior by 
His love laid hold o’ me” 
I looked across the aisle an’ seen you a-settin’ thar a-singin’! An’ sompen hot 
swep’ over me jist like fire! At first I thought it ’us Satan a-temptin’ me, an’ I 
tried to look t’other way! I don’t never look at the women’s side in the meetin’- 
house! Anybody ’at knows me ’li tell you that! But I couldn’t look no other 
way then! Some Power greater an’ stronger’n me seemed to have holt o’ my neck 
a-twistin’ it around toward you! I ’us absolutely helpless, jist as helpless as a 
child! But I didn’t know what it wus till they got to the last verse. You know 
how it goes: 
“Thy pleasures lost I sadly mourned, 
But never wept for Thee, 
Till grace my sightless eyes received, 
Thy love-li-ness to see.’’ 
It ’us then that the scales dropped from my eyes! An’ I seen the Truth! An’ 
when I did everything in the whole world ’us changed fer me! (Going toward 
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her, his arms outstretched.) I ’us so happy I felt jist like I ’us a-floatin’ away 
on a ocean o” joy! 

Juve — (throwing off the spell that has crept over her in spite of herself). 
Well, if you felt like that you’d better let well enough alone. I couldn’t make 
you no happier by marryin’ you. 

But Rufe continues of a contrary opinion and becomes 
more wildly eloquent in his pleading than he was before. 
He is a pure and lonely soul, is Rufe, and his only sus- 
taining hope is that Jude will some day be his wife. 
When Sid appears and interrupts the flow of his passion 
at its peak he turns ugly — or would turn ugly if his 
religion did not restrain him. As it is he merely sug- 
gests that he is mighty thankful that he (Rufe) is able 
to bare all his thoughts about women to Jude, which is 
more, he is sure, than Sid can do. Especially his 
thoughts about those French women he met on the other 
side. 

But Sid is not disturbed. “I don’t know whether 
you’re a trouble breeder or whether you're jist tetched 
in the head with religion,’ he says to Rufe. “ But 
whichever it is I want you to git this much straight: 
Me an’ Jude’s a-goin’ to be married, an’ everything I 
want her to know about them French gals I’ll tell her 
myself.” 

Nor does Jude’s denial that she has ever agreed to this 
arrangement worry him. With Rufe out of the room Sid 
repeats his conviction that Jude will marry him. She 
again denies it. She might have— once, she admits. 
But now — with this new trouble between him and Andy 
looming up — she isn’t sure it would be right. 

Sm — Now see here, Jude! (He seizes her wrists in a strong grip.) If this 
trouble with Andy is a-standin’ between us we might as well settle it right now. 

JupE— (with a flare of passion). You got no right to make me take sides 
agin my own flesh an’ blood! 

Siw —lI ain’t a-goin’ to try to make you. That’s sompen you'll have to 
decide fer yourself. The Bible says a man an’ woman ought to leave their 
daddy an’ mammy an’ all the rest o’ their kin an’ stick together im spite o’ the 
devil — at least that’s the sense of it. I don’t purtend to pattern after Scrip- 
ture like Rufe, but that part allus hit me as bein’ jist about right. An’ if you 


don’t feel the same way I want to know it. 
Juve — (looking at him dumbly). But I— er—er—but I ‘ 


Sip — They ain’t no room for ** buts *’ here, Jude. If you’ve got any doubts 
about whose side you’d be on in a fight between me an’ your folks, you’d better 


give yourself the benefit of ’em. 
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Juve —I couldn’t never go back on my own kin! 

Sm — Then that’s settled. (He releases her and turns away.) We don’t 
belong together. 

Juve — You don’t actially think our folks are a-goin’ to start fightin’ agin, 
do you, Sid? 

Sm — Not if I can keep ’em from it. (He turns to her again.) But that 
ain’t the p’int; if they do start I don’t want no weak sister fer a wife. If a 
woman ain’t fur a man she’s purty apt to be agin him. They don’t come 
a-settin’ on the fence. 

Jupe — You mean — you mean I —I got to 

Sm —I mean — you’ve got to stand by me if you marry me. 

il eee pete it ain’t right! You know it ain’t right to go agin my own 
ood! 

Sm — Well, nobody ain’t a-makin you marry me. 

Juve — (flaring up hysterically). What do you keep on a-sayin’ that fer 
when it ain’t so! (Then breaking into sobs as she goes to his arms.) You know 
I cain’t do nothin’ else! 

Sw —I sorter hoped you couldn’t, Jude. But I wanted you to find out fer 
yourself. 

Juve — (still sobbing). Wm a-goin’ to do what’s right, but it’s terrible hard 
— Andy’s my own brother! ’Tain’t in human nacher to 

Sm — Don’t you worry about that, Jude! They ain’t a-goin’ to be no 
trouble. I jist wanted to find out whar you stood in case they wus. But you 
jist leave all that to me. Nothin’ ain’t a-goin’ ter happen to Andy ner nobody 
else. 


The Hunt men are excited. David and Mait have 
heard of the quarrel with Andy and they are of the 
opinion that the sooner they have a talk with Andy’s paw 
the better chance they will have of stopping the story 
before it spreads far and grows big. 

Sid is satisfied everything is all right. He and 
Andy are perfectly capable of patching things up if 
they’re let alone. Which shortly appears to be the case. 
Andy, sobered somewhat, is brought in by Jude as they 
are about to start home. She has told him about Sid’s 
asking her to marry him, and he has come to make his 
apologies. He allows he has made a fool of himself, 
and the fact that the liquor helped is no excuse. 

The restoring of peace is further assisted by Sid’s 
giving Andy back his pistol, and agreeing to ride a piece 
up the road with him and Jude on their way home. Sid 
has gone to saddle his horse, and the others are, bustling 
about getting things closed up against the oncoming rain, 
when Rufe finds the morose and remorseful Andy alone. 

He, too, is glad that everything has been smoothed 
over and that there isn’t going to be any more trouble, 
Rufe assures Andy. But just the same, if he were in 
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Andy’s place he would not take any chances. Nor would 
he let the fact that Sid has made Jude promise to 
marry him fool him any. There have been things hinted 
between the Hunts, Rufe intimates, that sound mighty 
like they were a-holdin’ an inquest over Andy. 


Rure— I’m a-takin’ a big chance to tell you! But you’ve allus been my 
friend, Andy! An’ I’d walk through hell on a greased pine pole fer my friends! 
They’re all I got left in the world! 

Anpy — (impatiently). Well, come on! What are they up to? 

Rurz — Jist now — afore you come in— (He looks around.) 

Anpy — Yeh? 

Rure — Sid an’ his daddy, an’ the old rooster ’us a-holdin’ a inquest over 
you! 

Anpy — A inquest! 

Rurg — That’s what I’d call it! 

Anpy — What ’us the verdick — death from natchel causes? 

Rure — They didn’t edzackly say that. 

Anpy — But you know what they meant? 

Rurg — We never know nothin’ in this world. But my advice to you is not 
to let Sid ketch you by yourself in a lonesome spot in the woods ’less you want 
to wear a wooden overcoat. (Leaving Andy to let this sink in, he wanders up 
to the door.) 

Anpy —If that’s his game why didn’t he let daylight through me when he 
had a good excuse? (Lays his hand on his pistol.) And what’d he gimme back 
my pistol fer? 

Rure— You don’t know Sid like I do. He’s deeper’n he looks. If he’d 
ha’ killed you while ago when he had a chance Jude ’d never ha’ married him. 
But he’s made hisself solid ’ith her now by lettin’ you off. He can afford to 
wait to put you to sleep tell they ain’t nobody a-lookin’, though that ain’t 
pesterin’ his mind much fer he knows the law cain’t tetch him. 

Anpy — Why cain’t it? 

Rurge — ‘Caze you threatened his life in the presence o’ witnesses. 

Anpy — Has he got all that figgered out aforehand? 

Rure — That an’ more. 

Anpy — Well, I’ve done all I could! I admitted to ’em ’at I ’us wrong 
to breach that ole fight agin! 

RureE—I know you did, Andy. An’ ’tain’t a-goin’ to do you no good to 
eat more dirt fer ’em "less you’re prepared to eat six feet of it. Fer I hyeard 
Sid tell his daddy that you wusn’t the sort o’ man as could be bound by his 
word to keep the peace. 

Anpy — That’s sompen I cain’t understand, Rufe. If I had it in my heart 
to kill a man I couldn’t act toward him like I ’us his friend. 

Rure— Me nuther. I b’lieve in speakin’ my mind, an’ lettin’ whatever 
comes up come out. But you have to fight fire with fire; you cain’t afford to 
take no chances when your life’s at stake. 

Anpy — What ’ld you do if you ’us in my place, huh? 

Rure —I ain’t a-sayin’ what I would do, but I know one thing I wouldn’t; 
I wouldn’t wait fer him to git the drop on me! I’d be the early bird! 

Anpy — No! I won’t shoot fust “less he starts it! But I’m a-goin’ to keep 
my eyes on him, an’ the fust suspicious move he makes — (he pats the handle of 
his pistol) — one or t’other of us’ll be buzzards’ meat! 

Rure — That’s all right — (insinuatingly) — if he don’t take a crack at you 
from the bushes! 


The storm becomes more threatening. Sid suggests 
that both Andy and Jude stay over awhile. Nobody will 
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expect them home in a storm. But Andy is bound to go, 
storm or no storm. And Sid refuses to let him go alone. 
Besides he has his own reasons for wanting to have a talk 
with Jude’s father before anything can happen to his 
engagement. But Jude decides to stay. 

The boys are off and riding hard to beat the storm. 
Meg Hunt is worried and Jude is anxious. But Rufe is 
comforting. “If any harm’s goin’ to come to em wor- 
ryin’ won’t stop it,” he preaches. 

A moment or two later, above the occasional thunder- 
claps of the approaching storm, a revolver shot is dis- 
tinctly heard. Then another. Meg and David start with 
fear. Jude all but collapses on the bed. Rufe’s eyes 
brighten. Before anyone can make a move toward an 
investigation there is a further racket in the yard. Meg, 
rushing to the door, starts violently at what she sees. 
Sid’s horse has returned with an empty saddle! The 
very shock of this conclusive evidence of tragedy serves 
to calm her. 


Merc — They ain’t no use in foolin’ ourselves! It’s happened! He’s dead! 
Andy’s killed him! 

Davm — Now stop your ravin’, Meg! They’s a thousand ways that horse 
might ha’ got loose! It might ha’ throwed him! (Matt enters at the door, grim 
and determined.) 

Marr — (as he takes a gun from the rack and some cartridges from the top 
drawer). No it didn’t! It’s not a buckin’ horse! You know that as well as I 
do! I’ve never seed it skeer at nothin’ sénce I got it! (He starts out.) 

Davw — Wait! I’m a-goin with you an’ see what’s happened! (He crosses 
to the gun rack, takes down his gun and puts in a percussion cap.) 

4 Mrc — Matt! Don’t take the guns! If Sid’s dead fightin’ won’t bring him 
ack! 

Marr — (loading his gun). I never said it would. But if he’s dead my 
business is ’ith the man that killed him! 

Rure — Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord! I will repay! 

i Pgs has to have an instrument to work through! (He follows Matt 
out. 

Mec — (staring in front of her, blankly). God! If He’s almighty like 
they say, I cain’t see why He don’t stop things like this! 

Rurg —I wouldn’t say things like that, Meg! All His jedgments are jest an’ 
righteous altogether! 

Juve — But it don’t seem right fer Sid to go through the war ‘an’ then be 
struck down by Andy the minute he gits home. 

Rurz— That ain’t fer us to say. (Piously.) He knows what Sid done 
while he ’us away in the war! We don’t! 

Jupe — Andy ain’t a God-fearin’ man neither! 

Rurg—I know he ain’t! An’ vengeance is on his track too! It’s writ that 
the heathen shall rage an’ the wicked shall destroy one another! That seems to 
be a part of God’s plan! det Him be right if you have to make out every- 
body else wrong’s what I say, an’ they’s good Scripture fer it. 
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Jupe— They’s Scripture fer everything! Job’s wife told him to cuss 
God an’ die. (There is a loud clap of thunder. Rufe shrinks away. Meg rises 
and glances out through the window.) 

Rure—If you’re a-goin’ to talk blasphemy, ‘ith a thunder-cloud a-comin’ 
up, I’ll have to leave you! 

Jupg— (to Meg). Are you a-goin’ out? 

Mec — Yes! I cain’t set here! 

Juve — Neither can I. I'll go with you and see if they’ve found him. If 
Sid’s dead I’ll kill the man ’at killed him — even if it’s my own brother! Til 
kill him with my own hands! 


Rufe doesn’t like this idea. He could not think of 
marrying a girl who killed her own brother, and he feels 
that he should advise God to prevent it. The room has 
darkened as the storm continues. Only the fitful flames 
in the fireplace and an occasional flash of lightning 
sharpen the scene. Rufe is still muttering his prayer, 
“Lord, don’t let her commit a sin she could never git 
fergiveness for,” when he looks up to see Sid calmly 
entering the room from the kitchen. He recoils in terror. 
as though he had seen a ghost, and for a moment is com- 
pletely unnerved. 

Gradually he recovers himself enough to learn what 
has happened. Riding through the woods Sid had dis- 
mounted to tighten a saddle girth. Andy had seen him 
reach in his back pocket for a knife and had promptly 
shot at him. There is a bullet hole through his hat at- 
testing the accuracy of the aim and the seriousness of 
Andy’s intentions. Realizing these Sid has turned his 
horse loose and cut for the bushes. 

Sid is more puzzled than ever about Andy. He can’t 
understand why he should do the things he has done 
since he got that liquor from Rufe. He has a feeling 
that Rufe can enlighten him as to this, and the boy’s 
actions at the moment confirm him in the belief. He 
questions Rufe pointedly and Rufe grows more and more 
confused and more shrill in his denials of any knowledge 
of a reason for Andy’s state of mind. His determination 
to hold Sid there becomes increasingly suspicious. 

Gradually, despite Rufe’s protests and his lies, Sid un- 
covers most of the truth. He. knows that his people be- 
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lieve him dead, and that his father and grandfather have 
taken their guns and are on the way to the home of the 


Lowries. 

Determined to save Andy and to prevent further trouble 
he seeks a way of stopping the Hunts. At every turn he 
is blocked by the now thoroughly frightened Rufe. 


Rurs — (rushes to door). Hold on, Sid, you cain’t do nothin’ bout it now. 
They must a-left afore you come in and they’d natchelly go the short way and 
be half way over the mountain by this time! It’s too late to stop ’em now. 

Sw — By God, you don’t want me to stop ’em! I believe you knowed all 
along where they wus, only you ug afraid o’? what Andy could tell! 

Rure — That’s right! Blame it on me! I don’t wish him no harm! I don’t 
wish nobody no harm! 

Sip — (moves about nervously, then suddenly turning to Rufe as an idea 
occurs to him). Does that telephone wire along the river run from the dam to 
the settlement over thar? 

Rurr — Why — er—are you a-thinkin’ o’ ’phonin’ from the dam to head 
off Matt an’ your grand-daddy? 

Sm — That’s my business. 

Rurse— It’s too late, Sid! You’d have to go afoot all the way! 

Sm — As I remember it the phone is jn that toolhouse on a ledge right 
down under the dam. Is that right? 

Rurz — You’d never git to that house now! You’d have to walk out to 
it on boards across that sluice of water! (This gives Sid the necessary informa- 
tion and he starts quickly to the door, but Rufe arrives there at the same time 
and holds the door closed.) Sid, it’s dangerous when the river ain’t up. You 
might jist as well commit suicide as try it now! (Sid starts out but Rufe pulls 
his hand away from the door handle.) I wouldn’t do it to save my own brother 
let alone a man ’at had tried to kill me. An’ all you’ll git out 0’ Andy is a 
passel o’ lies about me. Natchelly he'll say I agged him on — that I told him 
sg age (seizing him by the throat). By God, I believe that’s jist what you 

id do! 

Rurse — (screams hysterically). No 1 didn’t, Sid! I swear I didn’t! All I 
said wus ’at you ’us a dangerous man an’ not to cross you—that if you 
started 

Sw — (tightening his grip). So! Pm right! You wus at the bottom of it. 
Did you do it a-purpose? 

Rurge — God forgive you, Sid, fer such a thought! 

Sw — An’ God damn you! 


Sid hurls Rufe to the floor and rushes out of the 
door, leaving it open. A blinding flash of lightning en- 
velops him. Rufe lies on his elbow, cowering in fear, 
till the thunder crashes and reverberates. Then sud- 
denly, as if struck by an idea, he rises to his knees and 
_clasps his hands in prayer. 








Rure— Did you hear what he said, God? I can put up ’ith his insults to 
me, but when it comes to blasphemin’ Thy holy name it does look like it’s 
time to call a halt! But you know what you’re a-doin’ Lord, an’ I don’t! [’m 
only a ignorant sinner! You know more in a minute ’n I could ever know in'a 
million years! It bothers me though, Lord that you left the wicked prosper 
more’n the righteous! They git the best o’ everythin’ in this world now! 
It wusn’t so in Bible times, Lord! Then you cut the wicked down afore 
the congregation o’ Israel! An’ the dread o’? you an’ the fear o’ you wus on 
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all people! But now your name is a by-word among sinners! You _hyeard 
that yourself jist now! I ain’t presumin’ to give you advice, Lord! You 
know your own business! But if you’d make an edzample o’ this blasphemer 
— if you’d strike him down in the abomination of his wickedness by a bolt 
o’ lightnin’, it ‘ld serve as a warnin’ to all like him! An’ they’d be sich 
another revival o’ ole time religion in these mountains as you’ye never seed 
sence the earthquake! 

(He pauses again as if struck by a new thought. His knees gradually give 
way beneath him and he sinks to the floor.) 

In your holy word Lord, I know you command your servants to slay all 
blasphemers! Mebby you think that’s enough! An’ mebby it ought to be! 
But I’d druther you’d do it yourself, Lord! You can do it better’n me! 
An’ it *Id have more effect! But I want you to understand, I ain’t no coward! 
If it don’t suit you to do it yourself —I’ll do it fer you—I don’t keer if 
they hang me! You died for me once, an’ I’m a-willin’ to die for you if 
you want me to! You can do with me what you please, Lord! If it’s your will 
that this blasphemer shall die, I’ve got a whole box o’ dynamite out thar 
in the store, an’ a time fuse long enough so0’s I can get back here afore it 
explodes! I can blow up the dam while he’s under thar a-telephonin’ an’ the 
waters o’ your wrath*ll sweep over him like they did over Pharaoh an’ his hosts 
in olden times! 

(There is a blinding flash of lightning, followed instantaneously by a terrific 
crash of thunder. Rufe rises to a standing position, his knees trembling with 
fear. As the noise of the thunder dies away his fear is transformed into 
joy. He stands firmly on his feet and looks toward Heaven, his voice ringing 
out triumphantly.) 

““T hear you, Lord! An’ like Joshua of old I go to do your will 


yp? 


He rushes from the house as the curtain falls. 


ACT III 


The scene is the same. Night has come. The storm 
is passing. There are still occasional flashes of lightning 
and a distant rumble of thunder. Above these the steady 
roar of a swollen stream is noticeable. 

The Hunt living room is empty and lighted only by the 
flickering fire. Matt Hunt and Grandpap David bring in 
Andy. He is shuffling along ahead of them, practically 
at the tip ends of their guns, and he seems defiantly eager 
to bait them into shooting him and getting it over with. 

Matt is ready enough to oblige Andy, but David will 
not listen to it. True, they have not been able to find 
Sid, and there is nothing to indicate that he has been 
home. But there is also the chance that he has escaped. 
Or is still lying wounded in the woods. 

Suddenly a shadow flits past the windows of the porch 
and emerges as Rufe, stopped in the doorway by the dis- 
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covery of Grandpap guarding Andy. Rufe is plainly 
excited, but controls himself. 

He has only been out of the house a minute, he tells 
them — just down to the spring and back. And he hasn’t 
seen Sid at all. Not since they left. Meg and Jude 
have gone up the road thinking they might meet Sid, or 
find him, if he is hurt. Certainly, Rufe insists, Sid 
couldn’t have come back to the house without his seeing 
him. 

Again Matt Hunt is for evening the Hunt-Lowry score 
by doing for Andy, but David is still able to restrain 
him. From up the river there comes the sound of a muf- 
fled explosion. Sounds like blasting to everybody but 
Rufe. He thinks it must have been some sort of thunder. 
“Mebby it ’us the stopper blowed out o’ hell,” sug- 
gests Andy. “ You'll be in p’sition to tell more about 
that a little later when you git thar!” Matt grimly as- 
sures him. 

Jude and Meg are back from their search, having 
found no trace of Sid. They are sick with grief and anx- 
iety and Jude is ready to help force the truth from her 
grinning brother’s lips, even to the point of threatening 
him with Matt’s gun. But Andy is not frightened. 


Anpy — All right, Sis, blaze away! (She releases the gun.) But I'd ruther 
you’d let Matt do it. He’s a better shot ’n you are. As for Sid, at the rate 
he ’us a-goin’ the last time I seen him he’d ought to be in China if he 
hain’t run hisself to death! 

Marr — That’s a lie on the face of it! 

Anpy — Well then, I killed him an’ buried him in the mud. How’s that 
fer the truth? (Meg and Jude turn away shuddering.) 

Marr — You’d be closer to it in my opinion if you said you killed him 
and throwed him over the cliff into the river. 

Anpy — That would ha’ been less trouble ’n buryin’ him if I’d ha’ hit him! 

Marr — You missed him a-purpose I reckon! 

Anpy —No, Matt! Don’t git no wrong notions about me! I missed him 
becaze I couldn’t hit him. 

Marr — It’s jist as well you ain’t axin’ fer no mercy, for all you’re a-goin’ 
to git is jestice an’ plenty of it! 

Anpy — You don’t have to tell me that. I know you’re a-goin’ to send 
me to hell the short way. But I don’t want you to make no mistake about one 
thing; when I go I’ll go a-standin’ up on my hind legs; I won’t go a-crawlin’ 
ner a-whinin’ fer mercy. (He sees Jude and is moved by her grief.) To the best 
o’ my knowledge an’ belief I didn’t kill Sid. That’s the truth! (Then to 
Matt, belligerently, to correct any impression of weakness.) But I tried my 
damnedest to kill him! An’ that’s the truth, too! 
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They tie Andy’s arms for fear he might put up a fight 
against Grandpap while Matt goes on another search 
for Sid, and have settled down for a long wait when the 
roar of rushing water is heard. The river has never 
sounded the same way before, and it often has run high 
enough to reach the cellar of the Hunt house. Still, 
Rufe is the only one who is much excited by the new 
flood. He is breathless as he comes in from the porch, 
“e lhi hi : fi if 9 4 I > ! I 2 

rolling his eyes in a line trenzy. ts come: its 
come!” he shouts. 

Davi — What’s come? 

RureE— The Day O’ His Wrath —when the saints an’ the sinners shall 
be parted right an’ left! Brother, will you be able to stan’ on that day? 
That’s the question every man here’s got to answer —an’ every woman too! 

Davin — You speak as one havin’ authority, Rufe. Have you been to 


heaven to git the latest news? 
Rurz— No, I hain’t been to heaven yit, but I’ve been about my Master’s 


business! 

Davip — Well, I hope fer His sake that you "tended to it better’n you do 
to ourn. 

Rure—I know I done what He told me! That’s all I know an’ all I 
want to know on this earth! 

Mec —I reckon that’s enough fer any of us. But I would like to know 
what’s happened to Sid. I don’t feel that I can ever close my eyes in sleep 
or death tell I find out! 

Rurze— It’s too late! You cain’t git to that patch o’ woods now! The 
river’s come up all around it! Look! 


David and the women go to the porch to see the flood. 
The waters are continuing to rise and the cellar is threat- 
ened. Indoors Andy seeks to bargain with Rufe to re- 
lease him. They are, after all, fellow conspirators. Why 
shouldn’t Rufe help him get away? 

But Rufe can’t see it. He is willing to pray for Andy, 
but he sees no sense in cutting his thongs when he 
is almost certain to be immediately recaptured. And 
there couldn’t be any doubt in the minds of the Hunt 
men who had released him. This, Rufe argues, would 
make it bad for him. 

This line of reasoning sets Andy cursing, sometimes 
under his breath and sometimes not. Cursing and threat- 
ening Rufe with exposure as well. Which starts that 
young man a-trembling with fear, though he tries to 
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hide his fear by assuming a pious manner. Gradually, 
in an effort to frighten Andy so he will not tell on him, 
Rufe works himself into a religious passion that im- 
presses Jude and Meg. It leaves David cold and Andy 
frankly cynical. 

“ Arter all, Meg,” says David, when his daughter-in- 
law protests he has no right to permit Andy to blaspheme 
the way he is doing in making sport of Rufe; “ arter all, 
the Lord’s will’s too big a thing fer any one man to git 
a strangle hold on it. Rufe’s dead certain that God allus 
sees eye to eye ’ith him on every question. But fer all 
we know God hisself may c’nsider that more blasphemous 


*n what Andy’s doin’ What makes you think what 
he’s got is real religion?” 





Mec — By their fruits ye shall know ’em! When I mourned fer Sid you 
an’ Matt didn’t bring me no comfort! All you thought of ’us vengeance! But 
I feel comforted some now, an’ Rufe done it! (She takes Rufe’s hand.) 

Davi — Shucks! If comfort in time o’ trouble ’us religion most folks 
could git more religion outen a bottle o’ licker’n they could out o’ the Bible! 

Rurg — (angrily). Are you accusin’ me o’ bein’ loaded? 

Davi — Right up to the gills. You’re drunk on sompen, Rufe. I dunno 
whether it’s licker er religion. 

Anpy — What difference does it make? One’s jist as dangerous as t’other 
when it gits into a cracked head. 

herald time’ll come, Andy, when you'll wish you’d prayed stid o’ 
scoffin’! 

Merc — Father forgive them! They know not what they do! 

Rure — (standing between Meg and Jude). Let ’em revile me! I don’t 
keer! Let ’em persecute me, lie about me, crucify me. I don’t keer what they 
do (to Andy), fer verily I say unto you it'll be better fer Sodom an’ Gomorrah 
on the Day o’ Jedgment than fer you! An’ that day ain’t as fur off as it 
has been! If I ’us a mind to I could tell you things that ’ld curdle your blood 
and dry up the marrer in your bones! 

Mec — (credulously). Have you seen a vision, Rufe? 

Rurse — (mystically, his eyes still on Andy). What I’ve seen, I’ve seen! 
He that hath ears to hyear, let him hyear! An’ lo, there wus a great earth- 
quake; an’ the sun become black as sackcloth o’ hair, an’ the moon become 
as blood; an’ the stars o’ heaven fell into the earth, even as a fig tree castest 
her untimely figs, when she is shaken of a mighty wind! An’ the heavens 
departed as a scroll when it is rolled together; an’ every mountain an’ island 
were moved out o’ their places! An’ the kings o’ the earth, an’ the great men, 
an’ the rich men, an’ the chief captains an’ mighty men hid themselves in the 
dens an’ in the rocks 0’ the mountains; an’ said to the mountains an’ rocks, 
fall on us an’ hide us from the face o’ Him 

(He has gradually worked himself up to an emotional singsong like that of 
the old-fashioned mountain preacher. During this time Meg and Jude have been 
swaying rhythmically and crying “ Hallelujah!’’, ‘‘ Amen!’’, “‘ Blessed be His 
name!’’ with increasing fervor.) 
that sitteth on the throne — ah! an’ from the wrath o’ the Lamb —ah! For 
the great day of His wrath has come — ah! 
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Anpy — Whoa, ole hoss, er you'll bust your bellyband! When I tell my 
religious experience I won’t have to stop to suck wind. Ill spit it out quick! 

(Seeing Andy unmoved by his supreme effort and still determined to tell on 
him, Rufe is wild with fear.) 

Rure — (trying to frighten Andy). If you’d seen what I’ve seen an’ hyeard 
what I’ve hyeard your tongue "ld cleave to the roof o’ your mouth! 

Anpy — No, Rufe, you cain't come that on me! Oath or no oath, my tongue 
won’t cleave wuth a damn! (Rufe glances fearfully at the others.) It’s loose 
at both ends and it’s a-gettin’ looser every minute. An’ if you don’t quit 
spoutin’ Scripture it’s a-goin’ to spill all I know afore God can skin a gnat. 

Rure — (to Meg and Jude). Don’t listen to him! His mouth is foul with 
blasphemy! (He begins to sing, leading the women into the song. They join in 
and sing in religious ecstasy.) 

I am bound fer the promised land! 
I am bound fer the promised land! 
Oh, who will come an’ go with me? 
I am bound fer the promised land! 

Awpy — All that ain’t a-goin’ to save you, Rufe. If you don’t go to hell 
it’s only because they ain’t no place thar hot enough fer you! 

Rure — (changing his tactics). Meg, are you goin’ to let him set thar an’ 
revile and blaspheme like that? 

Merc — No, I ain’t! I’ve stood all I kin! If David won’t do nuthin’ "bout it 
I will! 

Davw — What do you want me to do about it? 

Mec — Git him out o’ my sight —I don’t keer whar! In the kitchen, up- 
stairs in the closet, some’eres. 


At Rufe’s suggestion they put Andy in the cellar. The 
water’s comin’ up a little, but not enough to be dangerous, 
Rufe insists, though there’s a smile of triumph on his face 
as he says it. And now he turns his attentions to com- 
forting Jude. She shouldn’t grieve for Andy, he assures 
her. “Everybody cain’t be saved. Some’re born for 
glory and some fer shame.” And it seems likely Andy’s 
born for shame, and Sid wasn’t born for glory, neither. 

“You ought to build your hopes on a firmer founda- 
tion,” he tells her, sitting down beside her on the edge 
of the bed. “There’s still treasure in heaven if you'll 
seek it in the right way.” 


Jupe — (choked with grief). That’s what Pm a-tryin’ to do, Rufe! But 
all my faith — everything — seems gone now! 

Rurs — (gradually moving closer). That’s a good sign! The darkest hour 
o’ the spirit is allus jist afore dawn! Think, Jude, what a friend we have 
in Him! ‘‘ Oh, what peace we often forfeit; oh, what needless pain we bear — 
all because we do not carry everything to Him in prayer!” 

Juve — (trying to get back into the religious ecstasy). I want to carry 
jt to Him, but I cain’t! Seems like I’m froze up inside! 

Rure--I know what’s the matter with you, Jude! You ain’t a-trustin’ 
Him! (Stroking her gently on the shoulder.) All you got to do is trust Him — 

Juve — (softly). I see! Hallelujah! 

Rurg — He’ll save you! (Stealing his arm_ further around her.) You're 
on the right track. Go right on trustin Him! He’ll comfort you! 
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Jupr — (louder). Halleluyah! Bless His name! 

Rure — (his arm around her). That’s it! You're a-gittin’ right now! Jist 
imagine you’re a-leanin’ on the everlastin’ arms! (She inclines her head slightly 
toward his shoulder in a state of half-conscious religious ecstasy. He kisses 
her. She half awakes from her stupor and gets up.) 

Rurz — (nervously). Don’t look at me like that, Jude. It’s perfectly all 
right! The Scripture says fer the brethren an’ sisteren to greet one another 
with a holy kiss! An’ that’s all it wus, Jude! A holy kiss! Go right on 
trustin’ — sweetly trustin’! 

Juve — (as the religious ecstasy again creeps over her). Halleluyah! 

Rure — Always trustin’?! (He is moving toward her almost imperceptibly.) 

Juve — (a little more audibly). Halleluyah! 


Meg’s voice breaks the spell. She has come, at 
David’s orders, to untie Andy so he can be free to 
keep himself above the water that may seep into the 
cellar. Rufe offers to undertake to do this, while the 
women are looking after the young turkeys caught in 
the rising waters. And he is much disappointed when he 
discovers that the water’s going down and Andy is more 
determined than ever to tell the Hunts of Rufe’s part 
in the shooting of Sid. 

“ All I wanted, Andy,” he calls down the cellar stairs, 
“was to tell you ’at if you'll gimme your solemn word 
not to tell a livin’ soul, I might mebbe could help you 
now!” 

“Not by a damn sight,” shouts back Andy. “I’m 
goin’ to hell astraddle 0’ your neck!” 

Rufe thinks perhaps he has trusted too implicitly in 
the Lord’s handling of the situation. He rushes to the 
gun rack and takes down a gun and makes sure that it 
is loaded. He turns toward the cellar, then stops, sud- 
denly, as though he had forgotten something. Laying the 
gun down, he drops to his knees and begins to pray. 

“Oh, Lord, Thy will be done, not mine,” he intones. 
“T won’t kill him lessen you want me to. But you had 
the chance and now the river’s goin’ down! So mebby 
you meant for me to do this, too. [ll do anything you 
say, Lord. If it’s your will... .” 

While he prays, Sid appears in the door at back. “He 
is hatless, his clothes torn and his face smeared with 
mud,” He starts toward Rufe and then changes his mind. 
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He stands back watching him, and as Rufe stretches his 
arms heavenward, awaiting the Lord’s answer, Sid speaks 
in a deep voice: 

“ Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin! 

“Ts that you, Lord?” queries Rufe, not daring to look 
around. 

“Tm the ghost o’ Sid Hunt,” answers Sid. 

And Rufe believes him. He has come back, Sid says, 
with the orders from above to ha’nt Rufe for having 
killed Sid Hunt. And when Rufe insists that it was the 
Lord who attended to that matter Sid insists that they 
shall proceed at once to the judgment seat and make good 
that charge. Let Rufe be a witness. 

“But,” protests the boy, “you can’t accuse Him 0’ 
murder. He’s Almighty!” 

“He’s almighty tired o’ bein’ a scapegoat fer folks 
that do all the meanness they can think of an’ callin’ it 
religion,” Sid answers. 

Gradually Sid worms what amounts to a confession 
from Rufe, and learns of Andy’s being tied up in the 
cellar. He goes to get the rest of the story from Andy, 
and Rufe throws himself again upon the mercy of the 
God to whom he prays. 

A minute later Andy and Sid are up from the cellar 
and Meg and Jude are affectionately reclaiming their lost 
man. In the cellar Andy and Sid have “swapped ex- 
periences,” and have managed to piece together the story 
- Rufe’s activities, including the blowing up of the 

am. 

The women find it hard to believe so earnest a Chris- 
tian as Rufe could ever conceive such dastardly conspira- 
cies, and for a moment Rufe sees a hope of retreat 
under this cover of their sympathy. 


Pe) 


Merc — Don’t pay no ’tention to them Pharisees, Rufe! 

Jupg — Go right on an’ tell what happened! 

Rurz—It ’us while you ’us all out a-lookin’ fer Sid. He come in an’ ac- 
cused me o’ aggin’ Andy on to shoot him. He cussed me an’ reviled me an’ 
took God’s name in vain. 

Mec — Sid! 
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Rure— Then he went out to the dam to telephone an’ head off Matt. I 
knowed the blame ’us all a-goin’ to fall on me— an’ I knelt thar to pray — 
(pointing) right thar in that very spot. An’ all of a sudden God appeared 
to me in thunder an’ lightnin’ an’ spoke in a still small voice, but loud 
a-plenty for me to hear. 

Mec — Halleluyah! 

Juve — What’d he say? 

Rure— ‘ Gird up your loins,’? He says, an’ take the box o’ dynamite 
you got thar in the store an’ go forth an’ blow up the dam while he’s under 
thar a-telephonin’!”? (The men exchange glances.) 

Merc — (recoiling with horror). Oh! 

Jupk — Then you done it to kill Sid! 

Rurs —I know it seems quair now, but He works in a mysterious way! 
(Meg rushes at Rufe with a cry of rage.) 

Davi — Ca’m yourself, Meg! 

Mrc — Take him out o’ here an’ kill him! 

Rurs—I didn’t do it, Meg! I ’us only His instrument! 

Marr — (reaching for the gun on the rack). Yeh, an’ so ’m I! 

Anpy — (crossing a step and rolling up his sleeves). No, Matt! This 
is my job! Sid’s done promised me I could do it! An’ I don’t want no 
weapons. (Holding up his two hands) Jist these two instruments! 


” “ 


He makes a dash for Rufe, who runs into the cellar 
and pulls the door shut after him. From there they 
hear him shout his last prayer for help. “O, Lord, 
if you’re ever goin’ to help me, help me now!” And he 
sings frantically and out of tune, 

“T am bound for the promised land! 
I am bound for the promised land! 
Oh, who will come and go with me? 
I am bound for the promised land!” 


“The son of a biscuit eater! He’s actially tryin’ 
to play the same trick on God that he played on me!” 
shouts Andy, begging a chance to pull the door off its 
hinges and be at the hypocrite. 

David holds him back long enough to suggest that 
he take the key to the other cellar door and go around 
that way. Then he makes a long and fruitless search 
for the key. Finally it dawns on the men that David is 
trying purposely to detain them, and both Matt and Sid 
are for joining Andy and getting Rufe before he gets 
away. But the old man will not let them go. 

Davi — (emphatically, grabbing Andy by the arm and stopping him, and 
holding Matt at bay). Now boys, hold off a minute an’ listen to me! You say 


the Lord didn’t punish Rufe. But He might yit if you give Him a chance, 
(The others show signs of impatience, but David holds them.) An’ arter what’s 
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happened here tonight we orter be willin to foller the Lord uphill back’ards 
"ith our eyes shut. 

Sw — What! 

Anpy — Arter what’s happened tonight! 

Davi — Edzactly. Seems to me He’s been workin’ fer us from begin- 
nin’ to end. Jist run it over in your minds an’ see. (To Matt.) You wanted 
Rufe to make tracks away from here an’ he’ll do it if you let him. 

Anpy— Aw! | 

Davmw — (turning to him). Andy wanted a war of his own an’ he got it. 
An’ they ain’t none of us been scratched. Take it right straight through, an’ 
the Lord’s been on our side every pop—even to blowin’ up that dadburn 
dam that never’d orter been put in! (All but Andy now admit, although 
grudgingly, that there is something in David’s argument.) 

Marr — That’s so! (Meg nods her assent.) 

Sm — I hadn’t thought o’ that! 

Jupz — Me nuther! 

Davw —I tell you, religion’s a great thing when the Lord’s on your side! 


Another minute they hear the slamming of the outside 
cellar door and know that, thanks to David’s ruse, Rufe 
has escaped. They are after him, with their guns ready 
— or would be if David did not again bar the door. He 
had unlocked the cellar door, he admits — but he had 
done it some time before, when he told Meg to see that 
Andy’s hands were untied. And they know that Grand- 
pap David has been working quietly for all their best 
interests the last several hours. 

“You durned ole Christian! You'll save me from. 
hell yit!” snorts Andy, giving up the pursuit of Rufe. 

“ Anyhow,” sighs Grandpap, “ I’ve saved a lot of folks 
from a run-in with the sheriff!” 

The men are samplin’ a bottle of “coneyack” Sid 
brought home from the war, as the curtain falls. 


THE END 


“THE SWAN ” 
A Romantic Comedy in Three Acts 
By FeRENcz MoLNar 
(Translated by M. P. Baker) 


THE production of “The Swan” at the Cort Theater 
on October 22, 1923, seemed to find New York playgoers 
hungry for romance. They had had samples of almost 
every kind and character of play the first ten weeks of 
the season and had paid comparatively little attention 
to any of them. Up to this time there had been fifty odd 
plays produced and there was not a real hit among them. 

“The Swan,” however, was an immediate success, and 
continued to build on this early popularity until it was 
closed by the Equity trouble on May 31. 

Gilbert Miller, the producer, bought the rights to the 
Hungarian original some time back. Two English trans- 
lations were made, one by Granville Barker and another 
by Benjamin Glazer. Neither quite fulfilled the hopes of 
Mr. Miller, however, and he suggested to young Melville 
Baker, a Frohmen playreader and a year out of Harvard, 
that he try his hand at translation. The result was a 
happy accident. The blend of Baker enthusiasm and 
Molnar romance, pointed with many clever shafts of 
satire, produced a delightful entertainment. 

The story is one of the always dearly beloved mythical 
kingdom series, It starts on a summer morning in a 
pavilion in the garden of the Princess Beatrice’s castle. 
“It is a square room which has been fitted up to be used 
as a schoolroom,” reports the author, and its principal 
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articles of furniture are a long study table with a chair 
at either end for the use of the young sons of the house- 
hold, George and Arsene, and one in the center at back 
for their tutor, Professor Agi. There are maps of Central 
Europe on the rear wall, and scattered about the usual 
paraphernalia associated with study rooms. 

The boys have been at their studies for some time, and 
the day’s exercises are being concluded by the young pro- 
fessor reading aloud to them selections from the history 
of Napoleon. A timely selection, inasmuch as there has 
been a recent disagreement in the family as to Napoleon’s 
proper status as a hero and a genius. It is the opinion 
of the Princess Beatrice that the great Frenchman was 
a Corsican upstart, and that if it had not been for him 
her own noble family never would have suffered the loss 
of its crown. She is a little angry at Agi for not having 
taught the boys to hate Napoleon. 

Professor Agi, seeking to keep the minds of his charges 
unprejudiced, is still free to admit that his own opinion 
of Napoleon is much opposed to that of their mother. He 
sees him as one of the world’s greatest geniuses — “ one 
who succeeded because he knew how to seize and make 
the most of the opportunities which the revolution cast 
at his feet.” . 

It further transpires that the current sensitiveness of 
Princess Beatrice on the subject of thrones is heightened 
by the presence as a guest in her house of Prince Albert, 
a royal neighbor and heir to a throne. The boys discuss 
the situation with Agi. 

_ _Arsene— Mother is rather touchy about thrones now that Prince Albert 
eA: Prince Albert is a real heir-apparent — and when Mother sees one 
of those, she can’t eat. 

ArsENE— Poor Mother. Just because her great-grandmother had a throne 
of her own, Mother can’t bear to think that she can never have one. 

Grorce — Never? 

Act—It’s hardly likely — thrones are rather difficult to obtain these days. 

ArseNE — But suppose the Prince marries Alexandra? 

Gxzorck — He won’t. 

ArsENE— How do you know he won’t? If he does, we'll all be at the 


court because Alexandra will be queen. And if I know Mother, the Prince will 
not be the one who does the ruling. 
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Grorcr — If he marries her. 

ARSENE — He will. 

Grorcer — Why should he? 

Arsene — Because Mother wants him to—all of us want him to. Aunt 
Symphorosa — Alexandra — I — and you—and the Professor. 

Grorck — I’m not sure I want him to, are you, Professor? 

Act — (embarrassed). Well, her Highness would grace the most exalted 


position. 
Grorce — Yes, I know—but you don’t want her to marry him, do you? 


Act — Why do you say that? 
Grorcr — Well, the way you said —‘‘ Her Highness would grace the most 


exalted position.” 
Act— It— comes as rather a surprise to me. I can hardly grasp the idea 


all at once. Since —it has been my good fortune to be with your family, her 
Highness, your sister, has been very gracious to me —to all of us. And 
then besides I have been allowed to instruct her in fencing. When I try to 
realize, so suddenly, that my pupil is to become a bride — and a queen — well, 
i find it rather difficult. 

Gxzorce —I shall be sorry to leave this place. Everyone has been so nice 
to us. But you'll be coming with us, won’t you? 

Act — If I am asked to. 

‘Arsene — It won’t be so bad and maybe politics will keep Mother so busy, 


we'll be left to ourselves. 

Princess Beatrice and Alexandra come from the garden 
to warn Professor Agi and the boys that Prince Albert 
has announced an intention of visiting them in their 
schoolroom. He is interested in their studies and he 
would also like to see them fence. The Princess is a 
matronly woman, though still the better side of middle 
age, and plainly a dominating spirit in her own house- 
hold. Alexandra, the daughter, is a slim, beautiful girl 
in her early twenties, serene and wistful, a passive and 
rather interested figure in the royal game, who has so 
far accepted without protest the positions into which the 
older and presumably wiser players of her family have 
moved her. 

She listens a little amusedly as her mother scolds the 
boys for their past and their threatened slips of conduct, 
displaying a maidenly irritation when young George 
blurts out his conviction that his mother has come to 
tell them that Alexandra is to be a queen! 

Now, with Beatrice and the boys gone to meet Father 
Hyacinth (still the boys’ favorite uncle, even though he 
has deserted the court for the monastery), Alexandra 
takes a hand in arranging the day’s program with the 
tutor. 
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The fencing will take place in the gymnasium, she 
says, immediately following a tour of inspection of her 
. : 5 5 
own rose garden. She will act as Prince Albert’s guide 
to the rose garden, but she will take no part in the 
fencing. Which disappoints Professor Agi greatly. 

Ac1—I regret that your Highness is not to have an opportunity to display 
her skill with the foils. 

ALExanprs — That was not intended when the program was arranged. If I 
change my clothes I shall have no time to show him the garden, So it has 
been arranged that only the boys fence. 

Act — May I, in all deference, inquire whether someone else might not as 
well accompany his Highness through the garden? 

ALExanpRA — Why do you ask that? 

Act —In that case your Highness would have time to change her costume. 

‘ALEXANDRA — Why are you so anxious that I should fence? 

Act —I merely thought — it seemed to me that since your Highness fences 
with such rare skill and grace and — 

Atexanpra — And? ‘ 

Aci — And someone else could just as well show off — could as well escort 
his Highness through the garden. 

AEexanpra — Yes, no doubt. 

Act — Forgive me, Princess. It was the pride of the teacher that made 
me speak. (George, in door, turns to hear.) 

ALEXANDRA — Your pride was not considered in arranging the program. In 
any case, please allow me to take care of it. 

Act — As it pleases your Highness. 


Father Hyacinth, a gentle man but keenly alert, laugh- 
ingly accepts the rapturous and somewhat rough greetings 
of his nephews as he enters the schoolroom and makes 
himself known to Professor Agi. And it is soon plainly 
evident that the professor and the priest have much 
in common — including a veneration of Napoleon — and 
their agreement that the best of all educations is one 
which seasons book learning with sports. This bond of 
sympathy does not altogether please Princess Beatrice, 
but there seems little she can do about it. 

Aunt Symphorosa, who would doubtless have carried 
the title of lady-in-waiting to the queen had Beatrice been 
a queen, but who now merely serves without title, an- 
nounces from time to time the whereabouts and probable 
movements of his Highness the Prince. At the moment 
he is sleeping, lying comfortably and wisely on his 
right (or liver) side, as reported by his aide. For four 
days Beatrice has practically had hourly reports of her 
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royal guest, and yet, with all her most skillful manage- 
ment, she has not been able to bring about the situation 
nearest to her heart. Prince Albert has been graciously 
appreciative of everything done for him — but not once 
has he exhibited anything more than the most casual in- 
terest in Alexandra. And this lack of interest spells 
tragedy for Alexandra’s distraught mother. Especially 
as Albert is leaving next day. Father Hyacinth’s attempt 
to cheer her avails but little. 


Beatrice — Oh, Karl, I have no illusions. I know they are considering 
us — Alexandra, that is— only because two or three reigning families whom 
they don’t wish to offend have made simultaneous adyances to them. The Czar 
wants him for Olga, Constantine’s daughter. And Edward for Helen of England. 

Hyacintru — Albert can’t keep his heart to himself forever. 

Beatrice — Of course not. Rome is out of the question and he must marry 
someone. 

Hyacintu — Perhaps he will go to Montenegro. 

Bratricks —I have thought of that. He is such a dutiful son—his mother 
dominates him absolutely. It was because of her that he set out to dispose 
of his heart. First there was Charlotte at Dresden — but she was hardly satis- 
factory —a pronounced tendency towards plumpness. From there he and his 
heart went to Lisbon. The Infanta Silvina Gonzaga he found to be the most 
exemplary young lady, but a perfect fright. And now he is with us. And if we 
let him get away, he will go straight to Montenegro. 


Symphorosa is back to report that his Highness has 
stretched, yawned, turned over and drunk his barley 
water. Otherwise the situation remains unchanged. 


Beatrice — Karl, you know that this marriage was the dearest wish of my 
husband. Indeed his great friendship for Albert’s father sprang from that. 

Hyacintu — No, that sprang from his heart. 

Beatrice — Perhaps. But he nourished it with the thought of the mar- 
riage. And now that they are both dead, the fulfillment of the dream rests 
with me. Oh, Karl, if I could be assured that my daughter was to have 
a throne, I would willingly die this minute. 

Hyacintu — There’s not much of Christian humility in that wish, Beatrice. 

Beatrice — Forgive me, Karl, but after three days of this I am no longer 
myself. I know that he came because of Alexandra. But now that he is here, 
it is as if she didn’t exist. And no word from his mother. If his intentions 
were serious she would be here now. (Weeps.) 

Hyacinta — Come, now, Beatrice. 

Brarrice —I told you I wasn’t myself. And to think we have only one day 
more. This afternoon and this evening —if nothing happens by that time — 
why, then it will be the end of everything. 

HyacintH — No signs at all? 

Beatrice — Nothing at all —and»you may be sure I have had my eyes open. 

Hyacinto — Perhaps Alexandra — 

Bearrice — She is beautiful and clever— and such dignity and reserve. 
Her father, you know, always called her his swan. ‘‘ My proud white swan,” 
he used to say. And she does impress you that way. Always proudly silent — 
with head high. Indeed, she is quite beyond criticism. And Albert doesn’t 
even notice her, It’s enough to drive one to distraction. 
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Hyacintu — Beatrice, you are losing control of yourself. 

Beatrice —I know, but I can’t help it. This is my last, my very last chance, 
And I will not lose it. I may have to perform a miracle, but I will succeed if it 
is the last thing I do. 


Now Symphorosa has something real to report. The 
Prince is arising. Count Lutzen has coughed at his door 
and his Highness is stirring. Colonel Wunderlich would 
have coughed, but the colonel’s cough is so rasping it 
invariably irritates Albert, so Lutzen is really the official 
cougher of the Prince’s suite. The Prince also has taken 
a cup of tea, and is dressing, and the probabilities are 
reasonably strong that he soon will be ready to continue 
with the day’s program. Beatrice is quite flustered as 
she goes to meet him, Father Hyacinth following a mo- 
ment later. 

And now Prince Albert, attended by Wunderlich and 
Lutzen, and incidentally by Symphorosa, Alexandra, 
Beatrice and Father Hyacinth, enters the pavilion. He 
is tall, about 35, gracious and handsome. He wears 
a general’s uniform. As Albert enters he is explaining 
to Hyacinth the success of the cough as a gentle reminder 
that it is time to arise. Now he has finished and, gra- 
ciously deploring the stiffness and formality of their 
several attitudes, insists that they all be seated. 


Beatrice — (sweetly). Did you sleep well? 

Axsert — Astonishingly well. I really don’t know why it is that I do sleep 
so well here. Whether it is the mild climate, or the spring mattress, or simply 
the pervading atmosphere of calm and repose. I wake from my sleep as refreshed 
as if I had taken a bath in warm milk. . . . Oh, I wish I could tell you how 
happy I have been here. Indeed, I shall never forget these past few days. Aunt 
Beatrice so thoughtfully attentive, and —the old castle encircled by these gently 
tolling hills. Mother, you know, has always looked upon this as the ideal 
retreat — and so shall I hereafter. But more than anything else, I shall remember 
the charm and — spiritual harmony of your family life. Oh, I can only say that 
I am in love with you all. 

’ J pescage egal are more than delighted that you are so enjoying your visit 
with us. 

Abert — When I am alone in the evening, I think of my father and your 
husband — Uncle Henry — and how they loved to walk together in the park. 

Beatrice — And talk of their children. 

ALbEeRT — Yes, they were exemplary fathers — their only thought was for the 
welfare of their children. 

Bearrice — It was what they lived for. Always the children and their future 
— what would become of them. How some day they would have families of 
their own. 

ALBERT — (Jo Hyacinth.) Evenings when I stand looking out of my window, 
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I can still see the two old men walking together along the white gravel path 
beyond the lawn. And the fragrance of the roses pouring in upon me — 

Beatrice — Alexandra’s roses. 

Atpert — (to Alexandra). Your roses? 

ALEXANDRA — Yes, mine. 

Azpert — Did you plant them? 

Aexanpra — Not exactly — but I take care of them. 

Aupert— Do you find that amusing? 

ALEXANDRA — Yes. 

Arpert — Do the thorns prick your fingers? 

ALEXANDRA — Yes, quite often. 

Apert — You should wear gloves then. 

Aexanpra —I do. 

Ausert — And still you prick your fingers? 

ALExanpra — Yes, through the gloves. 

Axsert — You should wear thicker gloves. 

Axexanpra — Thank you —I shall try that. 

Axpert — C’est ca. Such is life. One must always be prepared. 

Beatrice — How truly you speak! 

Apert — It’s nothing — simply — that is— one can’t help learning a little 
— from experience — but I learned that at home from Mother, about the gloves, 
I mean. Well — (he stands up) — suppose we take a look at the children. Is 
this where you study? 


Before the fencing Beatrice does what she can to start 
Albert toward the rose garden with Alexandra as guide. 
But his Highness is still either consciously or uncon- 
sciously stubbornly opposed to the excursion. He had 
much rather see the new dairy. The cows, Wunderlich 
tells him, are milked by vacuum — think of that! And 
what chance has a pretty rose garden, even with a pretty 
girl as guide, against so strong a counter attraction? 

Beatrice is distressed by this turn of affairs, for which 
she blames not only Albert’s abnormal frigidity, but the 
subtle influences of his staff as well. But she is not yet 
defeated. There is a way. She still has one trick left 
in her hand and now, in her desperation, she is deter- 
mined to play it. 

Sympxorosa — You alarm me, Beatrice. 

Beatrice — You may as well be alarmed. For what I am about to do is so 
unspeakable that I could never forgive anyone else who 

Hyacintu — Beatrice 

Beatrick — God will forgive a mother what she does for the sake of her 
child. (Tears in her eyes—to Hyacinth.) And you will forgive me. 

Hyacinra — Consider yourself absolved. 

SympuHorosa — When I hear you talking in this way all I can say is — 
“Don’t do it.” 

Beatrick — Please have the kindness to be quiet. And pay attention. 
The whole trouble is that Alexandra has not succeeded in arousing Albert’s 


interest —I mean she has not appealed to his feelings as a man. 
SympHorosa — Oh, dear, oh, dear. 
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Beatrice — What is the matter with that? He must have some feelings — 
He is a man, isn’t he? 

Sympnorosa —I know, but — 

Beatrice — Furthermore, there are very definite limits as to what Alexandra 
can do in that direction. She can hardly make eyes at him or — 

SympnHorosa — It gives me some comfort to hear you say that. 

Bratrice — Alexandra — simply cannot throw herself at him. 

Hyacinta — Well, what then? 

Beatrice — There is only one thing which can arouse a man’s interest in a 
woman; the interest of another man in the same woman. 

Sympnonosa — This is the unspeakable part. 

Hyacinto — Not yet — we are still talking in generalities. Go on, Beatrice. 

Beatrick — Well, in short, Albert must be made to respond to the woman 
in Alexandra — the rest will follow of itself. Alexandra is clever and — open 
to reason — and Albert told us he found the tutor charming — 

Hyacinta — This is the interesting part. 

Beatrice —I know what you will say — but you can’t stop me now. 

HyacittH — Yes, but what about the tutor? 

Beatrice — We — are going to invite him to the reception tonight. And 
Alexandra will— will notice him. Oh, I should never have dreamed of it 
if Albert himself had not suggested the idea. You remember how he_ praised 
the professor? That was what gave me the inspiration. To think that I should 
be forced to employ such an outgrown stratagem. The tutor and the princess! 
So hackneyed — and still so effective. Because you see, a rival of his own 
rank wouldn’t bother him in the least. But when his rival is a petty tutor, then 
he will realize the danger. 

SympHorosa — This is more than I can bear. 

Beatrice — You must bear’ it. Alexandra will look at the tutor —and 
Alexandra will dance with the tutor. And God will forgive me and God will 
forgive Alexandra — and I shall never forgive the tutor. 

Hyacinta — And why not? 

Beatrice — Because I shall be indebted to him. 


Father Hyacinth is not at all surprised at the audacity 

of his sister’s plan. It represents no more than “ the 

. 9 : 
customary tactics of the harassed mother. But he is 
a little worried about the effect on the tutor — this game 
they are planning to play with him. Beatrice, however, 
fails either to understand or to appreciate his concern 
for the young man. If he has any fear that the tutor will 
be permitted to put a false interpretation upon Alexan- 
dra’s conduct toward him, let him have no fear. vet | 
shall take care of that danger!” confidently announces 
Beatrice. 

Hyacintu — Yes, I suppose you will. But — the tutor is young and, being 
young, not incapable of fashioning dreams. Perhaps my eyes have lost their 
old skill in reading the face of a young man, but there was something in the 
way that boy looked at your daughter that I could not mistake. There was 
reverence in his look but it was reverence not without desire. He was like a 
cat watching a beautiful bird —the cat has a certain respectful admiration for 
the bird, but it would also like to eat it. 

Bearrice — Are you trying to tell me that he is in love with her? 


Hyacinru — No, but at least Alexandra has aroused his interest. 
Beatrice — But what of it? 
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HyacintH — What of it? Nothing, except that a brave lad like that was not 
meant to be used as a tool and then thrown away. 

Beatrice — In other words, it is the tutor you care about? 

HyacintH — No, not the tutor —the man. 

Beatrice — What is the difference? What it amounts to is—that the hap- 

piness of your niece and the fate of our house interests you less than the 
feelings of this tutor! 
_  Hyacryta — My dear Beatrice, you have seen me in this frock so long that 
you no longer notice it. You know what interests me—the only thing that 
has any meaning for me; and that is the dignity of the human heart, and the 
divine life, which flows from it. What are your little schemes — or Albert’s 
throne — or Alexandra’s crown to me? What are they, that you should sacrifice 
for them the peace of a man’s soul? Now, when I kept my racing stables, 
I used to enter two of my horses in the same race, so that one of them would 
set the pace for the other — and then I would let the second horse come up and 
win. But those were horses — not men. A woman who would so use a man — 
who would so lightly break his pride — such a woman, my dearest sister, has 
every reason to explain that she does so for her daughter’s sake. Now do you 
understand, my dear? (Change of tone.) Well, I believe I’ll have a look at 
this vacuum machine myself. 


Beatrice is still obdurate. Her mind is made up and 
she knows what she is doing. Curtly she dismisses Sym- 
phorosa and sends for Alexandra, to whom she, a little 
hesitantly, outlines the plan. Alexandra listens respect- 
fully and without comment. There may be a barely 
perceptible blush upon her cheek, but she is a dutiful 
daughter and not without her own royal ambitions. If 
stratagem must be employed to bring Albert to a con- 
sciousness of her nearness to him, she is willing to lend 
herself to it. But—she, too, is a little worried about 
the possible reactions of the professor. 


ALexanpra — Don’t misunderstand my hesitation — but —I need just a minute 
to — adjust myself to the idea. Why, the tutor is the son of a common farmer, 
And when I think that his arm will rest on mine — 

Beatricg — You will have gloves, my child. 

ALEXANDRA — It is not so much the touching him that I mind — it is the 
thought of it. 

Beatrice —Do you ask your flowers or your pets who their ancestors 
were? Or does it trouble you to smile at a dog or a pretty squirrel? 

Atexanpra — Of course if you look at it in that way. 

Beatrice — The only possible way to look at it. 

ALEXANDRA — Still there is a difference, isn’t there — It — 

Bearrice — Don’t be ashamed to teil me what you are thinking. 

ALEexanpRA — Well, he is a man, isn’t he? 

Beatrice — Of course — but — 

ALEXANDRA — And he must think about— such things; that’s the difference 
between him and the pretty squirrel. 

Beatrice — His thoughts are his own concern. 

ALEXANDRA — But he might misunderstand. 

Brarrice — There will be nothing in your conduct toward him that could 
be misunderstood. I am confident of that. 

ALEXANDRA — And you can be. Yet this change in my manner toward him — 
it can’t help but have some effect on him, 
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Bratricr — That again is his concern. 

Auexanpra — Nevertheless I feel I ought to be prepared —to know what 
to do if—I’m merely supposing —one has to think of these things — but 
suppose he should — feel himself — well, attracted to me? 

Brarrice — Is there anything to make you think he feels this way already? 

ALEXANDRA —I said I was only supposing. 

Beatrice — But you haven’t noticed anything? 

ALEXANDRA — There are certain things one never notices. 

Beatrice — Then you have. 

ALEXANDRA — He does sometimes appear rather embarrassed when he speaks 
to me. 

Beatrice — Oh that is nothing— nothing for you to trouble about. All 
that you have to think of is your own goal —toward that you must resolutely 
advance, looking neither to the left nor the right but always forward. 

Arexanpra — (obediently). Yes, Mother. 


The boys are dressed for the fencing and with them 
Professor Agi is awaiting further instructions in the gym- 
nasium. Prince Albert is still inspecting the cows. 
Now, apparently, is the time for Alexandra to make the 
first move with and toward the tutor. Beatrice sends 
for him and leaves Alexandra to take care of the meet- 
ing. “And now, my dearest child— courage! Cour- 
age!” she sighs, as she kisses her, and leaves her. 

Professor Agi is in fencing costume when he comes, 
and carries a foil. Alexandra may never before have 
realized how romantic a figure Agi commands. And even 
now she is eager to dismiss the thought quickly from her 
mind, She questions the tutor as to his plans for the 
evening. He had intended, he explains, taking the boys 
to watch the stars from the observatory. But now he 
cannot do that, she ventures, a little embarrassedly. 


ALExanpRa — We — We are giving a reception this evening in honor of the 
Prince’s departure. He is leaving in the morning. 

Act— That is a pity. 

ALEXANDRA — Only the most important people have been inyited — so there 
will not be many of us. I—have expressed the wish that you should be 
among the guests. 

Aci—T! 

Avexanpra — And so you can hardly be stargazing this evening. 

Acr—I feel deeply honored, Princess, particularly to have received 
the invitation from your own lips, 

; banat Ths will be a somewhat formal affair. I hope you won’t find 
it stupid. 

Act—I could hardly find it stupid when your Highness is to be present. 

Auexanpra — If you find the company of so many notables tiresome — please 
come and talk with me. 

Act— If your Highness will allow me to — 

ALEXANDRA —I want to hear you talk of something beside fencing. For you 
know that is all you have ever spoken to me about. 
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Act—I had no choice, Princess. 

Axexanpra — You shall tell me of the stars — about that blue star and the 
golden star. 

Act— It will give me the greatest pleasure, Princess. 

ALEXANDRA — Strange — that I should feel—a little afraid of you, now. 

Act — Afraid? 

ALEexANDRA — There’s something formidable about you as you stand there, 
sword in hand. 

Act—It is not the first time that your Highness has seen me with my 
sword, 

ALEXANDRA — But in the fencing hall I have a sword too. Now I feel quite 
defenseless. 

Act — Do I appear as fierce as that? 

ALexanpra — Not fierce but — 

Act — But? 

ALEXANDRA — Rather aggressive. 

Act — (surprised). Aggressive? But Princess, it is I who feel defenseless. 

ALEXANDRA — Then you will come? 

Act — Yes, Princess. 

ALEXANDRA — You would not rather watch the blue star? 

Act — No, Princess. 

ALEXANDRA — At nine, then. 

Act— You are most kind, Princess. 

ALEexanpra — No, Professor, no,, not at all. 


Alexandra nods briefly, then goes into the garden. 
Agi stands looking after her for a moment. 


The curtain falls 


ACT I 


The banquet hall of the castle is set for the late eve- 
ning supper. “It is a large, sumptuous, square room, 
richly decorated, lighted by a massive chandelier and 
brackets.” Near the center of the room there is “ a long 
table, elaborately spread with lace cloth and china and 
gold service for seven persons, and dressed with smilax 
and flowers. There are five chairs back of and one at 
each end of this table, richly upholstered in blue with 
coat-of-arms showing on their backs, and in front of 
the table are two stools matching the chairs.” From 
a distant ballroom dance music is frequently heard, as 
doors are opened and closed. The hall is unoccupied 
until Symphorosa hurries in, followed a second later by 
Beatrice. 
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The ball has been going on for some time and it is 
easily to be gathered from the flustered attitude of the 
ladies that something momentous is happening. Alexan- 
dra, it appears, has been having altogether too much 
success with the professor. For the last few minutes 
she has been sitting quite contentedly under the mirror 
with him, and certainly everybody will be noticing it if 
she does not move soon. Symphorosa is quite upset 
about it. 

Beatrice is also worried, but not unduly. She can 
trust Alexandra, and she has been greatly thrilled by 
Prince Albert’s confession — once repeated —that he 
never before had realized how pretty Alexandra really is. 
This, argues the anxious mother, indicates that he will 
not go home in the morning, and the day following, his 
mother, Maria Dominica, will be there. And Maria 
Dominica, Beatrice feels certain, will not only approve of 
Alexandra, but will see that her backward son does, too. 
She turns now to a final consultation as to the arrange- 
ments for serving the supper with Cesar, her major- 
domo. The menu, Cesar reports, has been made up from 
the Prince’s favorite dishes, as suggested by his staff. 
It is a cold menu —so cold Beatrice thinks perhaps she 
had better have some hot tea poured into her cold con- 
sommé. Hot enough, that is, to warm her, but not hot 
enough to steam and expose the substitution. A difficult 
commission, but one Cesar will see is carried out. 

Now Alexandra and Professor Agi come from the ball- 
room, Alexandra felt, she says, that she should inspect 
the table. And she did not mean that Agi should follow 
her. But— now that he suggests his regret that he did 
not understand and his willingness to go — she thinks, 
perhaps, he had better stay. She does not want to be 
rude to him. Or to hurt him. But she is a little inex- 
perienced in such affairs. She does not know exactly 
what she does want. He has been telling her of his 
stars. Not of the mystery and beauty of them. But of 
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their remoteness. And she is not interested in remote 
things tonight. 


Act—I would have spoken of the thoughts with which the stars inspire 





me 

ALEXANDRA — That might have been more interesting. 

Act— Among those far-off stars lie my thoughts of the Unknown — of birth 
and death — of life and — (softly) — love. 

ALExanpra — (coldly). Can you conceive of such remote things? 

Act — When I look up to you, Princess 

Axexanpra — (still colder). And the Unknown? 

Act — When I look into my own heart. 

AtEexanpra — And do you believe in these miracles? 

Act —I1 must believe in them, Princess — what else could give me courage to 
endure my life? 

Avexanpra —Is your life then so unendurable? 

Act — It would be if 

ALExanpDRA — If ? 

Acr — If I did not have two lives. There is the life you know — but I have 
another life, quite apart from that—a burning, inextinguishable life, 

ALEXANDRA — Why have I never suspected that? 

Act — Because your Highness evidently believes in miracles, too. At least, 
you have been able to believe that the cold, impassive expression of my face 
was real — even when.struck. 

ALEXANDRA — You are struck — in the face? 

Act — Every day. 

ALEXANDRA — By whom? (Agi does not answer.) Who strikes you in the 
face? Who? Do you mean I do? (Agi nods.) Without knowing it? 

Act — That is why it hurts so much. 

ALEXANDRA — This is stranger than your stars. You mean I hurt you? 

Act — Your Highness witnesses a miracle every day. You see a young man 
whose face, whose voice, whose outward bearing all remain composed and 
expressionless while in his heart there is a raging fire. And yet it never occurs 
to you to ask for the explanation of this miracle. 

ALEXANDRA — The explanation? 

Act— Yes. Why do you think I bear all that I do? Why do I teach so 
humbly, and silently submit to everything? Why do I allow my pride to be 
pele upon? Why am I here where I am? Why do I live as I have to live 
ere? 











Prince Albert interrupts them. He is apparently on 
a casual tour of inspection with two ladies clinging to 
his arms. But he is not too occupied to notice the princess 
and the tutor. He stops a moment to speak with them, 
and then passes on. Not altogether pleased, it may be, 
but giving no outward indication of such a feeling. 

Agi is not so successful in hiding his feelings. The 
appearance of Albert, his complaisance, his slightly pat- 
ronizing attitude, saddens if it does not anger the tutor 
and Alexandra senses the change in him. Which forces 
from his unhappy lips finally the confession that he is 
jealous. 
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Acr—I should have left it unsaid —but this evening —— 

ALExanpra — Yes, I know — this evening. 

‘Aci — For months you have been cold and reserved towards me. Your 
politeness was as false as your indifference was real. And now tonight — this 
evening — you suddenly begin to look at me as if I were a man—and you 
eyen speak with a little kindness. 

Arrxanpra —I said nothing that 

Act — Perhaps — but everything you have said and done and looked — has 
left me shaken and bewildered — and no longer able to enbdue my feelings. When 
you were so far removed from me, s0 hopelessly unattainable, then your remote- 
ness gave you the beauty of the stars. ‘And now that beauty is lost — because 
of this evening. 

ALExanpra —I don’t know what to say —only I wish I could give it back 
to you. 

Act — That is beyond your power, little Princess. 

Avexanpra — Why do you call me that? I don’t like it. 

‘Act — You will not hear it again. I shall leave, if you ask. Indeed, even 
if you ask me to stay, I shall go. Oh, I can’t speak to you as I used to — you 
have sent my thoughts twirling, Princess. But tomorrow, tomorrow 

Arexanpra — No, now. I must make you understand now. Oh, I am so 
ashamed. I want you always to respect me —and I want to be at peace with 
myself — once more. I think we can rely on you as a good friend. My family 
—that is, my mother— has but one aim in life —to see me a Queen, so that I 
may restore our family to its lost throne. Oh, Professor, cherish always this 
moment. Respect me for every word that I am trying to say — for I feel as if 
each one was drawn bleeding from my heart. The Prince paid no attention to 
me, and so my mother thought that if there were another man — Albert’s interest 
might be aroused. Oh, believe me, I can feel for you in your suffering, but —I 
must unburden my heart. I never harmed anyone before — you are the only 
man I ever hurt — and I wouldn’t have hurt you. Indeed, I always treated you 
coldly just because I felt— well, because you seemed embarrassed when you 
spoke to me, but I’m weak and mother knows so well how to handle me. Never 
since I was a little child have I said ‘‘No”’ to her. It was she who suggested 
that I invite you here this evening. Had I dreamed, Professor, had I foreseen 
what no one could have foreseen — or if I had known how the eyes of a man 
can smoulder when his heart is on fire—or that any man would dare look 
at me as you do. (Pause.) Now I have told you everything, Professor, and there 
is a peace in my heart again. Can’t you respect me a little even for what I 
haye done? I can thank my dear mother — because without her, I might never 
have known what it was to suffer for another’s pain. 

Act — (bows his head). Alexandra. 

Arxanpra — Have you nothing to say? 

Act — You did only what you were told. 

‘Arexanpra’'—I don’t want to seem less guilty than I am. It was hateful of 
me to make it appear all my mother’s fault. I, too, am to blame. (Pause.) I 
want to be a queen. 








It is not easy for Agi to take this blow gracefully. 
He would, if she would let him, quietly retire with his 
misery. But Alexandra cannot have him go thinking 
the worst of her. She has told him what she has be- 
cause of her respect for him, and she is ever so eager 
that he shall understand. 

“T worship you, Princess,” he exclaims; “and now 
I can worship hopelessly again. But have no anxiety on 
my account, I shall be properly submissive and I am 
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quite at the disposal of your distinguished family. I 
bleed a little — perhaps it is a mortal wound — never- 
theless I can enjoy the interesting réle you have given 
me. It amuses me and appeals to my sense of the dra- 
matic. What better way of serving a beautiful prin- 
cess — with a smile on your lips and a dagger in your 
heart!”’ 

The assembling guests find them smiling bravely and 
pretending a deep interest in the story of the stars the 
professor has been telling. Prince Albert again has his 
suspicions of the situation and there is a growing curtness 
in his attitude toward Agi. Why, he would like to know, 
has he not been told of all this interest in stars, and the 
observatory? Because, as Alexandra explains to him, 
“Your Highness goes to bed too early. The stars have 
no regard for etiquette.” A good epigram, Albert ad- 
mits. But it is plain to be seen that he does not find it 
altogether satisfying as an explanation. 

The guests take their places at the table, and as Albert, 
with more alacrity than usual, offers his arm to Alexan- 
dra, Professor Agi stands stiffly and consciously to one 
side. Symphorosa and Beatrice are again noticeably 
eager to cover the situation. Agi should be sent away, 
Symphorosa insists in a whispered voice. And Beatrice 
agrees. But how? They try to do something by sug- 
gestion and by hinting, but Agi, a little flushed and defi- 
ant now, pretends not to understand them. 

Tired? Not he! Not well? He never felt better in 
his life. Have his supper sent to his room? No, in- 
deed! He had much rather eat it there, with them. 
And when they try to shoo him to that end of the table 
farthest from Alexandra he promptly takes the chair next 
her with a polite but final “Thank you! This will do 
very well!” 

There are many awkward pauses during the serving of 
that supper, and once or twice a threatened conversa- 
tional catastrophe. Alexandra, between his Highness 
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and the tutor, finds it no easy task to direct and control 
the conversation. Prince Albert seems determined to 
lead Agi on, and the professor, flushed and resentful, 
is easily led. Once, when he has finished a long and 
personal account of his life, his work and his hopes, he 
reaches for his glass of Tokay. “I drink to the very 
beautiful daughter of the house!” he cries and drains 
the glass at a gulp. 

The company is a little startled by this. Even Father 
Hyacinth politely protests that so heavy a wine is never 
drunk either so soon or so fast. But Agi didn’t know, 
not being used to it, and he did not care, being miserably 
unhappy. This, he admits, is the first glass of wine he 
ever took. But anything might happen on a night like 
this! 

And anything does, for now Alexandra has also 
drained her glass of Tokay at a single draught! Beatrice 
is quite dismayed, but there is not much that can be done. 
And Albert, seeking to make light of the matter, accepts 
it quite calmly as Alexandra’s generous impulse to shield 
the embarrassed professor. 

With the wine to add zest to his spirits Agi is soon 
taking the center of the conversational stage again. And 
now he is in what promises to be rather an unpleasant 
argument with Albert. 

Acr—... I am an astronomer, your Highness. And astronomy teaches you 
not to despise even the tiniest specks, for these minute specks in the sky are each 
worlds in themselves. 

Aubert — All of them? 

Aci — All of them. 

Aupert — And these little specks, are they aware of that? 

Act — Yes. I know that is something that you rulers of the earth can hardly 
appreciate. You speak of ten million inhabitants, an army of two millions, 
quite as if these millions were not all sovereign worlds— worlds that one may 
not destroy. 

Apert -— But, Professor, no one here wants to destroy any of your worlds. 

Act — Women sometimes do it with a smile. (Z'o Alexandra.) Your gracious 
Highness is looking at me very intently. 

ALEXANDRA — I like what you say. 

Act — (to Beatrice). And your Highness is looking at me very nervously and 
anxiously. Perhaps you do not like what I say. 

Beatrice —I am not quite accustomed to hearing you speak in this way, 


Professor. 
Agi—I am in exceptionally good spirits this evening, your Highness, 
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Beatrice — Perhaps a little more so than one would wish. 
ALExanpra — Mother, this is a ball-and we have been drinking wine. 
Brarrice — Nevertheless, you astonish me, Professor. 

SympnHorosa — (suddenly). And this salmon, Albert, you must notice this 
salmon — it is quite the pride of the chef. 

Aupert — He talks very prettily, you know. That’s why Zara is so pleased 
with him. What’s wrong with the salmon? You said something about the salmon. 

Wonperticu — Her Highness remarked it was quite the pride of the chef, 

Ausert — Yes, yes, that’s splendid. What of it? 

Sympnorosa —I just said it, that’s all. 

Atpert—I see. H-m-m-m. Little specks in the sky — Astronomy — worlds 
one may not destroy —pretty phrases — 

Act — Not phrases, your Highness. 

Apert — Yes, phrases — pretty phrases to impress the ladies with. Every 
star a sovereign world! 

Act — Not every one, your Highness. 

Apert — No? 

Act—No! There is that great white moon up there. It seems very bright 
and shines with a rather imposing splendor — and yet it has no light of its own, 
it only reflects the sun’s rays. But take Vega, now—the one you ridiculed so 
a little while ago — well, that remote, barely discernible little star, for all its 
modesty, shines a thousand times more brightly than the sun. 

Atpert — How considerate of it to be so modest! 

Act — It isn’t modest — simply a great way off. 

Arsrerr — All the more reason for it to twinkle modestly. 

Act — It twinkles modestly only for you, your Highness. But for me who 
can appreciate it, it shows ‘ts true strength, And I take pride in proclaiming 
that it shines more brightly than the sun—and that it shines with its own 
God-given radiance, your Highness. Its own! 

Ausert—- No doubt, Professor, but of course you know these are things I 
can’t understand. 

Aci — No, your Highness. 

Beatrice — (to Symphorosa). Oh, I can’t bear this any longer. 

Arsert — Splendid! At last someone who dares to tell me there is some- 
thing I don’t understand. 

Aci — Yes, your Highness, this is something you know nothing about. 

Aubert — For twenty years I have longed to be addressed in that tone. Let 
me tell you, that as an astronomer, and as a man, you have delighted me — and 
your manner is charming. 

Act — Whether or not I have delighted you, doesn’t interest me. 

Arpert— And so frank. Charming! Charming! 


Beatrice can stand no more. Something, she realizes 
must be done, and so she elects to faint. Soon the sup- 
per table is deserted and Symphorosa and the attendants 
are helping Beatrice to her room. Albert insists upon 
following, to see that she is properly disposed. 

And now the two enraptured folks are alone with 
Father Hyacinth, and eager to explain to him their 
respective views of the unhappy scene. 


Auexanpra — It is my fault. I am responsible for everything. That’s why 
I stayed, so that I 

Hyacintu — Gently, gently, my dear. Let us talk quietly. That’s what I 
stayed for. As long as I am here, you needn’t worry. (To Agi.) But you are 
trembling. 

Act—I am not trembling. 
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Auexanpra — Hyacinth. (Leaning on Hyacinth’s shoulder.) 

Hyacrntu — Rest there, my dearest. I understand it all—I know so well 
how it happened. 

Act—JI couldn’t stand it any longer, Father, I couldn’t. God knows I meant 
to bear it in silence until tomorrow — but I am a man —and in love, Father — 
and I didn’t know what I was saying. I don’t even know now what I did, except 
that it was something unpardonable. But when I saw that I was being used as a 
mop to clean the floor for someone else to walk over, then something inside me 
gave way, my blood began to boil, and when he ridiculed me in that cold, sar- 
castic way of his, my anger couldn’t be held back — even now it is raging within 
me. 

HyacinroH — Tell me, my boy, are you angry at me, too? 

Aci — At you? 

HyacintH — Then don’t shout at me. I can hear what you say and under- 
stand it, too. 

Act —I have reached the end — but I will not give my life away so cheaply 
again. Not even for this beautiful princess. Yesterday, this afternoon, I would 
have laid down my life for her handkerchief — but now that I have been 
wounded, my life seems dearer to me. 

HyacintH — What you have done 

Act—Is done. And I’ll face the consequences, 

Hyacinta —I was sure you would say that. 

Act —I know — it was Jése majesté and worse. But I am ready to answer 
for it to anyone — the family — the prince, the colonel, with swords, cannons — 
whatever But what I did I had to do, and now I must do more, | 








For Alexandra’s part, she, too, has something to say, 
though what it is is not altogether clear in her mind. The 
wine —the first glass she has ever drunk — has made 
her feel very warm and comfortable. She thinks, with 
her head tipped against Hyacinth’s breast, that perhaps 
it would be nice to die that way. But first she must 
be sure of Professor Agi’s forgiveness. She is very sorry 
for the unhappy tutor. 


ALEXANDRA — I never was so sorry for anyone in my life. 

Hyacintu — And when he looks at you, you are still sorrier for him. 

5 Atexanpra — When he looks at me, my face burns — as when the oven door 
is open, 

HyacintH — The oven door — and 

Atexanpra — And then his eyes look into my heart, and it’s as if someone 
had touched a piano key — lightly — with one finger. 

Hyacinta — A piano key, I know — and then 

ALEXANDRA — When he speaks to me — when he speaks to me, his voice rings 
Het es my conscience — like a bell—and that hurts. Oh, I am so sorry for 

im. 

Hyracintuo— So! I wonder if this isn’t a case of something else besides pity 
or remorse? ‘ : 

ALexanpra — What could it be? 

Hyacinra — A case of —let me see— (bends physician-wise over her 
breast) something wrong here — no, not there — it’s on the left side —I wonder 
could it be Now take a deep breath — sigh — and say ‘‘ Professor.”’ 

ALEXANDRA — (sighing). Professor. 

Hyacintu — (dryly, straightening and looking at her). Heart trouble! 
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But it isn’t easy for a proud young lover to forgive — 
until he realizes that Alexandra is quite sincere. And 
then Hyacinth seeks diplomatically and kindly to ex- 
plain to them that what they have done is very foolish — 
and very beautiful. He tries ever so hard to be severe 
with them — but what is he to do, sitting between them, 
as they gaze first at each other and then so earnestly, 
so helplessly, at him? 

“T look at you,” he stumbles along; “and then —I 
just look at you—that’s it—I look at you and my 
heart aches for you. You two dear children, so young 
and so innocent — and I, how can I judge you? I try 
to, but it’s no use. How can I judge you as you sit there 
in this hour of glorious beauty —the boy so brave and 
foolish, the girl so guiltless and foolish—two brave 
children in such a plight — and so happy — happier than 
they can ever be again — for your happiness will vanish 
with the night’s breeze. You hardly knew it when you 
had it. Now the daylight is almost here — the daylight 
that must separate you. What a sad awakening for you, 
you poor children! I had such an awakening once in 
the days when I still wore my uniform and a sword — 
but that was long ago — so very long ago.” 

From the table he fetches a glass of wine and with it 
drinks to them: “To your happiness!” he cries. Then 
the majordomo comes to summon him to his sister’s room. 
Alexandra would go, too, if her mother wished it. But 
it seems the only request Beatrice has made in respect 
to her daughter’s actions is that she keep out of her sight! 

Now the princess and the tutor are alone again — and 
each of them flustered a little by the nearness and the 
dearness of the other. Alexandra would know, in a 
breath, all there is to know of Agi — his name, which he 
tells her is Nicholas, and his age, which is 24, and where 
he was born — 

Suddenly she is aware of the majordomo pretending 
to be busy at the back of the room, and dismisses him 
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with some curtness. It is not a time even for princesses 
to be chaperoned. She would have the servant tell the 
orchestra to play something — something that is not usu- 
ally permitted. 


Act— They have all gone; the guests, too. We are alone together, dear 
Princess. Perhaps only a few minutes, and then the end of this — the only thing 
of beauty in all my life. Are you afraid of me? 

Arexanpra —I don’t know. But if it is fear, then let me always be afraid. 

Act — The last hour, perhaps the last minute I can be with you. Do you 
love me? 

Avexanpra — (like a child). If this is love, then it is very much like the 
time when I was a little girl and the Emperor (Agi looks at her astonished.) 
I had seen many portraits of the Emperor — with a crown of gold on his head 
— in all his pomp and glory — and then when he came to visit us, dressed like 
any other man, I didn’t know him. 

Acrt— Yes dear, clever princess. (Goes toward her.) 

ALEXANDRA — Don’t come any nearer, Nicholas. This is the first time I 
have ever seen a man in loye — and he happens to be in love with me. 

Act— Are you so yery much afraid of me? (He takes her hand.) 

Avexanpra — Frightfully — at the thought of your being —so close to me 
— how cold your hand is. | 

Act— And yours is warm. What do you feel that makes it tremble so in 
mine? 

ALExanpRA — Something that burns and —— 

Act — And ? 

ALEXANDRA — And my rank. Why can’t I forget that? How odd that I 
should speak of it! Do you know what I would like to do? I would like to 
give you something to eat—I would like to do something to make you happy. 
Supposing I tell you that I adore Napoleon? 

Acr— Adore him? Adore is too much. 

ALExanpRA — What shali I do with him then? Tell me and I will do it 
always. Now you are laughing at me. 

Act—I laugh very sadly, Princess. 

ALEXANDRA — Why is it —I feel as if I wanted to do something I shouldn’t 
— something wicked. Suppose I tell you all our secrets— did you know that 
we once had an actress in our family? But that’s nothing — it must be worse 
than that. 

Acr — It will be dawn soon — the time goes very quickly. 

ALEXANDRA — (nervous). Now he is hurrying me. Oh, what is there I can 
do for you? Tell me, would you like to call me Zara? 

Act — Your Highness 

ALrexanprA— No? Did you know that the blood of the Bourbons runs in 
my veins? 

Act —I knew it, Princess. 

ALEXANDRA — And yet 
thing to eat? 

Act — No. 

ALEXANDRA — Why not? 

Acrt—I am not hungry —I am thirsty. 

ALExaNDRA — Do you want some wine? 

Ac1— No, it is you— your mouth— your eyes— your throat that I am 
thirsty for. 

ALExanpra — Must you look at me like that — when I only want to be kind 
to you? 

Aci —It is not kindness I want—no, not that—to look into your eyes — 
deep into your eyes, and then to see them ciose ay —— 

ALEXANDRA — What do you mean? 

Act— And then to go on and on—neyer to stop —on the way which you 
have shown me, 

ALEXANDRA — Which I have shown you? 














(She looks at the table.) Will you haye some- 
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Act — Yes — without knowing it. In my cowardice, this evening, I did not 
dare to think I could be the rival of a king, but I know now that I am, and I 
know, too, that I am the victor. Before I had no voice but now I can sing aloud 
for I am young, Princess — and a man. A man triumphant over all. And now — 

ALEXANDRA — And now? 

Act — And now for the morning. Now we shall see who is King —he or I? 

ALExanpra — (drawing a little away). Oh, please, please, have mercy on 


Act — When I said nothing, that was the time for you to be afraid. 
ALEXANDRA — Do you want to be revenged on me? 

Act—I am in love, Princess, and this is my one hour of life. 
ALEXANDRA — Poor boy! 

Act—I will not have you pity me. They will be here soon—a minute 
more and then I am the disgraced servant. Will it end so? Shall I see you 
once more in all your proud disdain and ever after regret that I didn’t carry you 
away — carry you away through the rose trellis out into the summer night beyond 
—and there— (Attempts to embrace her.) 

ALEXANDRA — (resisting). Nicholas! 


The major-domo is back with two announcements. 
First, Prince Albert is about to retire and will pass almost 
immediately through that room, and, second, he (Albert) 
has just received a telegram announcing that his mother, 
the Princess Maria Dominica, will be there the next day. 

When Albert comes, formally attended by his staff, he 
pauses to say good-night to Alexandra. He is in jovial 
mood. There is a suggestion that he is a bit excited but 
holding his emotions well in hand. For the moment he 
ignores the presence of Professor Agi. But when he 
does notice him it is with a none too carefully guarded 
tone of contempt in his voice. 


Apert — (as if he has just seen Agi). Ah, the professor! Good-night 
Professor. I like what you said —and the way you said it. A little defiant, 
but very original. When her Highness was taken ill, I was just about to make 
my modest comment —I had no idea you were such a rebel. 

ALExanpRA — Albert, you are mistaken. 

Apert — No, I find these astronomical outbreaks very interesting — some- 
thing new and unconventional. What I like to think of as temperament. (To 
Hyacinth.) He sat down so unobtrusively with us and then the first thing we 
knew he had lifted us to the skies and there he stayed — after letting me drop 
back to earth. (Yo Agi.) There was inspiration in your words — it was very 
pretty — upwards, ever upwards 

ALEXANDRA — Your ridicule is unjust, Albert — he is not like us. 

Apert — So I observed. 

ALEXANDRA — (more and more excited). He is a scientist, a free spirit — he 
is not bound by our conyentions. 

ERT — You defend his bad manners now with as much grace as you tol- 
erated them a while ago. You are a brave-hearted girl, a little martyr. I have 
just learned from your mother that you have been the uncomplaining object of 
certain unwelcome attentions — and that 

ALEXANDRA — (very excitedly). Mother is mistaken, Albert, and your insin- 
uations are unjust. You do not understand him. 

ERT — (ironically). It’s not easy then to understand him? 
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AexanprRA — But you don’t understand him now. (Albert laughs.) Don’t 
laugh at him, Albert. He is a scholar and a poet — an astronomer. 

Axgert — (calmly). An ill-bred little stargazer. 

Act — (taking a step forward). Your Highness! 

ALEXANDRA — You are going too far, Albert. You mustn’t say such a thing. 

Arsert — Ah, but I do. 

ALEXANDRA —I will not allow it— when it was for my sake that 

Act— Your Highness, I—I 

Axsert — (coldly and calmly). You are a presumptuous intruder. 

Act — (with a step forward). You 

Avexanpra —— (at the height of her excitement). Don’t answer him, Nicholas. 
(She looks at him.) I forbid you to. (With her voice breaking.) Nicholas! 











For a second or two Alexandra hesitates. Then she 
deliberately throws her arms about Agi’s neck and kisses 
him passionately. Shocked into absolute stillness those 
who have been entering the room in the wake of Albert 
silently withdraw. Father Hyacinth alone stands his 
ground. 

Albert, completely taken aback, slowly gathers his wits 
and bows formally. “I beg your pardon!” he half 
mumbles. “That is another matter — quite another mat- 
ter. In that case I most humbly beg your forgiveness, 
Professor.” 

He bows stiffly to them, repeats his good-nights and is 
gone. Symphorosa, noticing that Alexandra seems in 
danger of collapsing, leads her gently out of the room. 
Agi, with head bowed and cheeks flushed, stands alone. 
Seeing him, Father Hyacinth advances upon him almost 
threateningly, stops in front of him — and kisses him on 
both cheeks. Agi stares wonderingly after him, as he 
hurries out of the room. 


The curtain falls 


ACT III 


It is early morning of the following day. In the 
rooms being prepared for the Princess Dominica there is 
a general recapitulation of the situation as it stands. 
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“For a second or two Alexandra hesitates. Then she deliberately 
throws her arms about Agi’s neck and kisses him passionately.” 


(Philip Merrivale, Eva Le Gallienne and Basil Rathbone) 
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Alexandra, having arisen early, is out riding — alone. 
Prince Albert has not yet been coughed into conscious- 
ness by the mellow-throated Lutzen. Symphorosa is 
bustling about nervously, seeing that everything is in 
readiness for the expected guests. And Beatrice, after a 
sleepless night, during a part of which Alexandra sat 
at her bedside and told her everything that had happened, 
is hoping for the best but fearing the worst that can hap- 
pen. Father Hyacinth has not yet appeared and Profes- 
sor Agi is reported packing. 

The Princess Dominica, having arisen at two in the 
morning, arrives early by motor. She is large and dom- 
inant and immediately prepared to take command of any 
situation that may present itself. She is not one to beat 
about the bush. “‘ Now,” says she, once the rather elab- 
orate greetings are over, “now to business. Do I have 
to tell you what I am here for?” 


Beatrice — Oh, Dominica! 

Dominica —I have come to you almost as joyfully as a bride. To tell the 
truth, much more joyfully than when I really was a bride. Poor Victor — well 
—never mind. Beatrice, my son wishes to marry your daughter! 

Beatrice — Dominica! 

Dominica — Beatrice! Why do you weep? Is it as bad as that? 

Beatrick —I am so overwhelmed. 

Dominica — Then collect yourself. You must sooner or later make up your 
mind to it. His Majesty is more than pleased to approve the marriage. And 
I had a long wire from Albert yesterday, explaining that he did not dare to 
show how delighted he was with Alexandra until I came. You know he never 
commits himself without first consulting me. 

Beatrice — He is such a perfect son. 

Dominica — Happy the people with such a king! Albert wrote that he was 
beginning to find his enforced silence very irksome and he begged me to come 
at once so that he could tell you how delighted he was and how happy he 
could be with her, 

Beatrice — Oh, Dominica! 

Dominica —I am not surprised. Your daughter is truly beyond criticism — 
beautiful, intelligent and dignified. That’s what I like about her — her dignity 
— her magnificent reserve. 

Beatrice — How sweet of you to say that! 

Dominica —I mean it, I do not at all approve of the modern tendency 
toward freedom of manner, so noticeable in the younger generation. Fortu- 
nately there is not even a suggestion of it in Alexandra —one could not ask 
for more perfect stateliness and aloofness. In fact, she is, if anything, a little 
too aloof —a little unnecessarily cold with her inferiors. 

Beatrice — Cold? You could hardly say that. 

Dominica — But I told you thai that was what I particularly admired in her. 

Beatrice — She has changed lately. She treats her inferiors almost warmly 
new. 
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This reported change in Alexandra, however, does not 
impress Dominica as anything to worry about. She re- 
erets a little that the incompetency of her diplomats prac- 
tically forces Albert to marry for love, but she is really 
fond of Alexandra and always has been. During all the 
time they were shopping in Europe for a fitting consort 
for their heir apparent, she still thought often of Alex- 
andra. And—now that everything has been arranged 
she is much relieved. 

Father Hyacinth, however, coming upon these mater- 
nal felicitations, proceeds to stir a bit of excitement by 
insisting on telling Dominica everything that has hap- 
pened. Nor will he let Beatrice resume her fainting 
spells and escape. His attitude is both forceful and de- 
termined, and he tells the story, beginning at the begin- 
ning, so to speak, by assuring Albert’s mother that during 
her son’s visit he had behaved like a fish. 

After which he relates the young man’s coldness, his 
positive lack of interest in Alexandra and finally the 
necessity, as Beatrice felt it, of bringing the good-looking 
young tutor into the scene to develop a needed action. 
He tells her of the scene at the supper, and of the dis- 
covery that Agi was secretly in love with Alexandra. 


Hyacintu — Imagine the cruel suffering of this good young man, so piti- 
fully in love, when he discovered his part in this innocent, game was only to 
serve as a means to an end. 

Dominica — Albert is to blame— why couldn’t he speak out? There was 
no need for him to be so over cautious. 

Hyacintu — He did it for your sake. I don’t think you know what a duti- 
ful son you have. 

Dominica — Of course, it is gratifying. Well, and then — 2 

Hyactnra — And so the boy sat down to supper with us — the martyr — 
there is no other word to describe him — this self-sacrificing martyr — and the 
agony he endured brought tears to my eyes. 

Dominica —I don’t blame you. 

Hyacintu — And Alexandra — with her kind heart—couldn’t bear to see 
him suffer either. She would have liked to have senc him away. But the profes- 
sor — merely out of loyalty to the family and to Alexandra — and to your son, 
too, for that matter, was determined to play the game out, in spite of his 
breaking heart. 

Dominica — The poor boy. 

Hyacinra — Until Albert, who of course knew nothing of what was going 
on — insulted him. 

Dominica — The professor? 

Hyacintu — Yes, the professor. 
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Dominica — That poor boy? 

Hyacintu — That poor boy — imagine it! 

Dominica — How did Albert insult him? 

Hyacintu — He called him an intruder. 

Dominica — How awful — why didn’t you stop him? 

Hyacintu — How could I? 

Dominica — And the poor boy? 

HyacintH — What could he do? He bowed his head —I thought my heart 
would break. 

Dominica — The brave fellow — and Alexandra? 

HyacintH —I knew you would be sorry for him. 

Dominica — And Alexandra? 

HyacintH — You are not only the clevyerest, but also the best-hearted woman 
in Central Europe. If you could have seen him as he stood there, with his 
hopeless, desperate love — with his romantic dream so cruelly shattered — with 
his heart torn and bleeding — while Albert, in all his perfect elegance, insulted 
him. And the boy stood there with his head bowed, humiliated, disgraced, all 
because of his loyalty to the family. I appeal to you as a woman — wasn’t that 
brave of him? 

Dominica — Very brave. 

Hyacinta — Does such a man deserve to be sent away? 

Dominica — No. 

HyacintH — Does he deserve to be insulted, to be disgraced, to be 
punished ? 

Dominica — God forbid. 

Hyacinta —I ask you once more— does such a man deserve to be sent 
away, to be treated with contempt, to be insulted? Doesn’t he rather deserve 
to be—to be—how shall I say it—to be—I don’t know myself — but 
doesn’t he deserve to be — ? 

Dominica — To be kissed. 

Hyacintu — Exactly what happened to him. 


Dominica is not altogether certain she can as freely 
excuse this impulsive action on Alexandra’s part as she 
thought she could before she knew about it, but Hyacinth, 
by talking fast and with great emotional enthusiasm, 
soon convinces her that to have kissed the tutor under 
the circumstances was really the only thing a princess 
could have done. “If you must know —I kissed him 
myself,” he concludes. “Of course you did,” agrees 
Dominica; “ there was nothing else for you to do. When 
his wife recovered from her confinement Louis XVI kissed 
the nurse. The most natural thing in the world.” 

And so the recital of Beatrice’s “ great calamity” is 
successfully negotiated. Dominica understands perfectly. 
But she does think something should be done by way 
of seeing that the young professor leaves well provided 
for. “ Men in his position usually turn up again — as 
writers of memoirs, publicists for the opposition or Amer- 
ican lecturers,” she warns. 
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When Alexandra comes back from her ride she finds 
Professor Agi waiting to see the Princess Dominica. He 
is wearing the clothes he expects to travel in. She is 
surprised to hear that he is going. What is to become of 
the boys? 

The Professor is sorry to leave —the boys. But he 
must go. Yes, he knows the Princess Dominica has ar- 
rived, and he knows the object of her visit is to see Alex- 
andra and Prince Albert engaged. But there is nothing 
that he can do that he is not doing. 


ALEexanpRA — Have you forgotten what happened — last night? 

Act—I have forgotten. 

ALEXANDRA — Even when I — 4 

Act — Even that. I must forget — and your Highness must deny. it — and he 
—he must not have seen it. 

Arexanpra —I will not deny it, and he did see it. (Turns her back to 
him.) It seems to me you took a very precious gift from me— more precious 
than you deserve — perhaps a kingdom. 

Act — That is not so much — There was one offered once in exchange for 
a horse. 

ALEXANDRA— Do you want to insult me? You are behaving like a sulky 
child. 

Act— No, your Highness. My action, my speech, my departure today — they 
are simply my answer to your Highness’s kiss. 

Atrexanpra —I didn’t ask you to use that word. 

Act— What harm to name it? When the receiving was so much more 
painful. 

ALExaNnDRA — More painful than the giving? 

Act— Much more — Because I felt all the pity in it and the contempt, 
It was a little too condescending. It meant that I was not a man, but a child 
or a dog that you could pat on the head. 

ALEXANDRA — Was that how you took it? 

Act — If I could have taken it in any other way. 

ALEXANDRA — Then — ? 

Act —I would have returned it, 

ALEXANDRA — Then, in other words, it was a very stupid thing that I did. 

Acr— It was a little too much, your Highness, too sudden. 

ALExanpra — Too sudden? 

Act— We had not gone that far. But you did kiss me—and so I went 
out into the cool morning air, after the kiss —I went out through the park, 
where the wind could clear my head.’ I walked about there —not near the 
roses, but under the oaks where the air is fresh and not heavy with fragrance. 
There my heart became quiet, and I could think once more —then I felt very 
much like a beggar who has had a thousand-crown note cast into his hat and 
is half inclined to run after his benefactor for fear it was a mistake, that it 
was too much. | 

Auexanpra — (proud, nervous). I am glad that now you see things so clearly. 

Aci—TIt is the morning light, your Highness. The sun is shining. 

ALEXANDRA — And not the stars, 

Act — No, no, not the stars. 

ALEx4npRA —I am very glad. It is well as it is. 

Act — It could not be better. 
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Father Hyacinth again serves as the understanding 
peacemaker between them. He knows why Agi feels as 
he does. And he tries to make the tutor’s seeming change 
in attitude plain to Alexandra. But he is not entirely 
successful. Her pride is still hurt. 


Axexanpra — (her head on his shoulder). I am very sad, Hyacinth, but when 
you talk to me — don’t you suppose you could stay on a little longer and talk to 
me some more? It comforts me so, 

HyacintH —I'll stay, my dear, for three days—four days, if you want. 

Act — Will you permit me to leave? 

ALEXANDRA —I marvel at your calmness, your self-control. But I know it’s 
not real the way you are acting “.day. You would like to act quite differently. 

Act— Perhaps, your Highness. 

ALEXANDRA — You would like to speak in another way. 

Act— No, your Highness. 

ALEXANDRA—Where was thie self-control last night? I would like to know that. 

HyacintH — I'll stay a week, 

ALExanpRA— (more and more nervous). If you can be so calm now, why 
did you act as you did last night? What was it you wanted then? I’m sure 
I don’t know. 

Act—Nor do I. That was the most beautiful thing about last night —I 
didn’t know what I wanted. 

ALExaNpDRA — You didn’t know? 

Act — No. 

ALEXANDRA — You didn’t know! 

HyacintH — I'll stay two weeks. 

ALEXANDRA — (with growing excitement). He didn’t know what he wanted! 
And yet he went right on. He played upon my kind-heartedness, my inexperi- 
ence — so that he carried me along through it all—-and I was ready to go — 
with him — even in his defiance —to the end of the world —and he — (Albert 
enters. Alexandra sees him, but pays no attention to him.) He didn’t know 
what he wanted. (Speaks to Albert.) He only wanted to destroy things — 
to give way to the excitement of the moment. You called him a rebel — you 
should have called him a rebellious child. 

Atsert — (lightly and ironically). You judge him unjustly —he is a free 
spirit — he is not like us. 

ALEXANDRA — All he wanted was to defy us—to make a seene —he had no 
decency. 

Apert — You forget, he is an astronomer. 

ALExanprA — And now I say his behavior was presumptuous, 

Act — Your Highness, 

Apert — Not a word, Nicholas, I forbid you. 


And before he knows it Prince Albert himself has 
added one more kiss to the startled and flushed cheek 
of the tutor. Agi leaves them now, unhappy, but a little 
proud, it may be, of his martyrdom, and the boys run 
after him to give him bouquets they have picked for him. 

And now Alexandra, Prince Albert and Father Hya- 
cinth are alone. Albert is the least flustered of the three 
and frankly seeks peace. He begs that Alexandra will 
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not be angry with him. He holds nothing against her, 
and he understands everything — even her kissing the 
professor. 


Arsert — Alexandra! Last night you righted a wrong that my weakness 
made me commit. I would like to ask you to stay by my side always so that 
when I make a mistake again you will be there to—to act as bravely as you 
did last night. Will you? (He takes her hand.) 

ALEXANDRA — (after a pause). Albert, I must be trustful with you. If I say 
that at this moment I feel nothing more for you than respect — and friendship — 

Apert — Then I will say that that is quite enough for me. 

Aexanpra — (sadly). This is hardly a love match. 

Atsert — No, no — decidedly not. 

ALExanpDRA — No. 

Hyacintu — No. 

Apert —I would like to say this 

ALEXANDRA — Yes. 

Axrsert— We have something even finer —the love which comes after mar- 
riage. That deep and abiding happiness which — which — 

HyactintH — Comes later and lasts longer. 

Axsrert — Extraordinary how you can express exactly what’s in one’s mind. 
I was about to say that Katharine of Wurtemburg was one of the happiest 
of wives—and her marriage was entirely the result of Napoleon’s — (Pause. 
Dominica enters.) Well— so it goes. 





Now Dominica has come back and heard the news. 
And she is pleased with everything — including the gen- 
eral habit of kissing the professor that appears to have 
attacked the household. And she is particularly pleased 
that Alexandra has agreed to become her daughter. 


ALexanpra — My dearest Aunt, if you deem me worthy — 

Dominica — Worthy in every way, my dear daughter. (Kisses her.) But 
with this one word of advice——remember that your dear father used to call 
you his Swan. Never forget that— and think always of what it means to be 
a Swan. You may glide proudly, superbly over the smooth surface of the lake — 
but you must never approach the shore. For when the swan tries to walk, 
when it waddles up the bank, then it painfully resembles another bird — 

ALEXANDRA — A goose? 

Dominica — Exactly, my dear. The nature books teach us that the Swan 
is no more than a very haughty duck. So it must stay out on the lake —be a 
bird, but never fly; know one song but never sing it— until the end. So for 
you, my dear daughter, the unruffled waters of the lake —there you must re- 
main — with head high, oblivious of the crowds along the shore—and the 
song, never. (Pause.) 


Caesar enters to announce the serving of breakfast. 
Hyacinth proffers Dominica his arm. Next go Beatrice 
and Symphorosa, alone. Then Albert and Alexandra, 
arm in arm. 

The curtain falls 


THE END 


“OUTWARD BOUND ” 
A Drama in Three Acts 
By Sutton VANE 


SUTTON VANE’S drama concerned with the flight of 
the human soul after death, called “ Outward Bound,” 
proved the most provocative play of the year. It came 
to Broadway with the endorsement of a London run, 
which meant that its chances of success here were 
strengthened, though not secured. 

The first night New York audience was typical of such 
gatherings — which is to say it was made up of play- 
goers 100 per cent experienced and 80 per cent hardened 
to the influences of a premiére. Apparently it was too 
moved for utterance. The play’s reception was notice- 
ably undemonstrative. 

The professional reviews ranged from accounts that 
were wildly enthusiastic to others significantly non- 
committal. For weeks afterward the correspondence 
of interested lay critics followed a similar trend in 
argument. “ Outward Bound,” in other words, proved, 
in New York at least, one of those plays about which 
there are few carefully qualified opinions. People either 
like it immensely — are quite fascinated by it, in fact — 
or loathe it with like passion. Fortunately the play 
found a public that did like it early in its engagement, 
and continued at the Ritz Theater, under the direction of 
William Harris, Jr., from January 7, 1924, to well into 
the spring of 1924, playing to audiences that kept the 
theater filled. 

In “Outward Bound” the curtain 
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“rises on a room 


~ 
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which suggests rather than represents the lounge smoke 
room of a small ocean liner.” There is a drinking bar at 
the stage right and writing tables at the left. The room 
is carpeted in “a warm, neutral tone,” and around the 
edge at back is a red-cushioned wallseat under a row of 
portholes. Through the door letting onto the deck at 
back center “the color of the sky arrests the attention 
at once. It is a curious color — vague and almost non- 
descript. The sun is shining, and it is a clear still 
morning. Behind the bar stands Scrubby, busy polish- 
ing the glasses — preparatory to the boat sailing. He 
is dressed in the usual uniform of a ship’s steward. His 
manner is always calm and reposeful, and his voice 
gentle and kindly. He is an elderly man, typically 
English.” 

One by one the passengers enter the lounge and make 
themselves known — either to Scrubby, the steward, or 
to each other. There are Ann and Henry, a young couple 
apparently laboring under a peculiar strain and each 
greatly dependent upon the moral support of the other. 

There is Tom Prior, “a slight young man, highly 
strung. He is not specifically drunk at the moment, 
but rather more displays the mellow and bland cock- 
sureness of a youth who for some time has kept himself 
going with constant stimulants. He is wearing a lounge 
suit, and is very cheerful and smiling.” 

Prior is amiably inquisitive, and pleasantly communi- 
cative. He is much in need of “ pulling together,” and 
he is convinced that a drink or two of Scotch will help. 
He at least is eager to try that remedy. 

Soon he is joined by Mrs. Cliveden-Banks. “She is 
a withered old harridan of fifty odd— probably once 
beautiful,” records the author. “Smartly frocked in 
traveling costume, she carries an armful of magazines.” 

Her greeting of young Prior is jovial and friendly. 
“IT saw your name on the passenger list, so I asked for 
the bar at once, and here you are,” she chirrups. 
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« Behind the bar stands Scrubby, busy polishing glasses. . - - One 
by one the passengers enter. There is Tom Prior, amiably inquisi- 


tive and pleasantly communicative. He is much in need of ‘pulling 


together.’ ” 
(Alfred Lunt and J. M. Kerrigan) 
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Mrs. Cliveden-Banks is taking the trip to join her 
husband, but she fears it is going to be a very dull trip. 
“There is nobody on board— at least nobody who is 
anybody — though of course the poor creatures can’t 
help that.” There is, however, one passenger who 
threatens to be a somebody very much to Mrs. Cliveden- 
Banks’ disliking. He is a young clergyman, and clergy- 
men at sea, she declares, are dreadfully unlucky. _ She, 
for one, purposes to cut the fellow dead and seeks Tom’s 
support in doing likewise. A moment later the Rev. 
William Duke, “a sincere, earnest, young clergyman,” 
enters the lounge and gives them their chance. Mrs. 
Cliveden-Banks can barely see him at all, even when he 
addresses a direct question to her, and Tom, alcoholically 
accommodating by this time, somewhat cumbersome- 
ly follows her lead, greatly to Duke’s surprise and 
confusion. 

The organized snobbery of the upper class representa- 
tives receives a setback with the entrance of Mrs. Midget, 
who now appears in the doorway. Mrs. Midget “is 
a poor charwoman in black little bonnet, black shawl 
and dress — her best. Very humble, simple and obvious- 
ly out of place in these strange surroundings. But sweet 
and motherly.” 

Mrs. Miwcer — (to Mrs. C-Banks). You'll excuse me speaking up as it were, 
but I must say something to someone. And as you’re the only other lady 
I’ve seen about, bar myself, I must ask you to give me a 

Mrs. C-Banxs — Mr. Prior, am I to be attacked from all sides? 

Mrs. Mmcet — (starts suddenly on hearing the name). Mr. Prior? 

Tom — Any objections? 

Mrs. Mivcer — No, very pleased to meet you. You see, mum, I ’ad to follow 
yer because yer see, mum, I’ve been struck all of a ’eap. 

Mrs. C-Banxs — You’ve been what? 

Mrs. Mincer — Struck all of a ’eap. 

Mrs. C-Banxs — Mr. Prior, rescue me, And you had better do something for 
this woman, too. It appears she has been struck all of a heap 

Tom — Well — what’s the trouble? 

Mrs. Mincer — Well, sir, thanking you, it’s like this, as it were 

Mrs. C-Banxs — ‘“‘ As it were.’? How quaint! ‘* As it was ”’ 
course — we all know, that from our Prayer Book. Go on. 

Mrs. Mipcer — Well, sir, it were like this, as it was; only last Saturday, 
Mrs. Roberts and I were talking about the sheets being damp, and I says 

Mrs. C-Banxs— Ah! Sheets— damp. The good woman is, of course, a 


stewardess. 
Tom — Are you? 











is correct, of 
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Mrs. Mincer — Am I what? 

Tom — A stewardess on this boat? 

Mrs. Mivcet — No, I’m a passenger. 

Mrs. C-Banxs — She’s a passenger! Oh, I see it, she’s a passenger! I see 
it all! The whole thing has come to me in a flash! She’s a passenger. Don’t 
worry yourself any more, Mr. Prior, I have solved the good woman’s trouble. 
She’s a passenger and she’s lost her way; hayen’t you, good woman? 

Mrs. Mincer — Exactly, mum. 

Mrs. C-Banxs — Mr. Prior, tell that steward fellow to tell somebody to take 
the good woman back to her proper place immediately. She’s been wandering. 
She’s on the wrong deck, she’s in the wrong class. Good-bye, good woman, 
good-bye. So glad to have been so helpful. 

Mrs. Mwcet — Thank you, mum. 

Tom — (going to her). Oh, steward, just get someone to show this woman 
steerage — er — third class deck — or something, will you? 

Scruspy — (turns to Tom). The third class, sir? 

Tom — Yes, please. 

Scrussy —I think you’ye made some mistake, sir. There is only one class 
on the boat. 

Mrs. C-Banxs — (faintly). What was that? 

Tom — Only one class? 

Scruspy — Yes, sir. It’s the same on all this line. 

Mrs. C-Banxs — What was that? 

Tom—Oh, sorry—I didn’t know. (Returning.) Er—Mrs. Cliveden- 
Banks 

Mrs. C-Banxs— Mr. Prior, did I, or did I not hear that fellow say there 
is only one class on this boat? ‘ 

Tom — He said so, certainly. 

Mrs. C-Banxs — Mr. Prior, the thing’s impossible. 

Tom — Well, he ought to know. 

Mrs. C-Banxs — How dare she — how dare my secretary book me a passage 
on a vessel with only one class? How am I to know who are the ladies and 
gentlemen, and who are not? 

Tom —Now, now, don’t get excited. 

Mrs. C-Banxs— Excited! Mr. Prior, a terrible thought has struck me. 
That woman there 

Tom — Well, what about her? 

Mrs. C-Banxs — She probably eats. 

Tom — Extremely likely, I should say. 

Mrs. C-Banxs — Well, then—if she eats—and if there’s only one class 
—she will eat in the same place as we shall. It can’t be done. I shall dis- 
embark immediately. 

Tom — Now look here, Mrs. Banks — Mrs. Cliveden-Banks — she’s probably 
only a lady’s maid or something, 

Mrs. C-Banxks— Who would have a maid like that — outside a theatrical 
boarding house? 

Tom — The idea of your landing is absurd. Don’t get nervy about nothing. 
We can easily avoid her. If you’re really upset 

Mrs, C-Banxs — And I am, I am! 7 

Tom — Then IJ] question her. 

Mrs. C-Banxs — Yes. Do, do, quickly. It would be quite impossible for me 
to lunch at the same table with a woman who has been struck all of a heap. 











Mrs. Cliveden-Banks is finally dissuaded from disem- 
barking, and Tom seeks to clear away the Mrs. Midget 
irritation by helping the puzzled charwoman back to 
her cabin. He finds the task a little difficult, seeing that 
Mrs. Midget is not quite certain how she came aboard 
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or why. Nor does she know exactly where she is bound 
for. She is quite willing, however, to follow any of the 
company’s suggestions and is soon on her way to her own, 
or at least another, section of the ship under Scrubby’s 
guidance. 

Out from under Mrs. Cliveden-Banks’s dominating in- 
fluence Tom is frankly ashamed of his part in snubbing 
the Rev. Duke and frankly confesses as much. He is, 
he admits to the padre, just naturally a weak character, 
but the padre insists the admission itself is proof of 
strength rather than weakness of character. 

The Prior apology accepted, these two are soon friend- 
ly voyagers, planning this and that activity to relieve 
the tedium of the trip. But the padre does most of 
the planning. Tom agrees only to help organize the en- 
tertainments, and he will do most of that from the lounge. 

The next passenger to appear is Mr. Lingley. “He 
is a hard and unpleasant business man, aged 55 or 60. 
He is loud and officious, and is obviously self-made. He 
has on a traveling cap and a heavy overcoat, and he is 
carrying an attaché case, containing business papers. He 
is evidently in a great hurry.” 

Lingley is considerably excited at having nearly missed 
ihe boat. He had flown from his office to make it, and he 
has brought loads of work with him. He can't stop 
work, even though he has often been advised to do so. 
Not only is he a member of parliament but he has numer- 
ous other interests. ‘“‘ I’m on the London County Council 
as well,” he explains to Duke and Prior. “ Incidentally 
I own twenty-one music-halls, a chain of cinemas, two 
gold mines and a Methodist chapel. Naturally they want 
looking after.” 

Tom recognizes the great man now. Once he had 
worked for him — for two days. He was discharged for 
drinking and Lingley would not give him a second 
chance. Exasperated by the memory of that humiliating 
experience, he takes delight now in telling Lingley what 
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he thinks of him. He is, among other things, “a pom- 
pous old idiot,” and also a “ blue-nosed baboon.” Like- 
wise he is a “ pink-eyed rabbit, a rotter and a grasper —” 

The shock is too much for Lingley. A moment later, 
working himself into a state of wrath, he suffers a minor 
stroke and is in a state of collapse from which a drink 
of spirits, kindly furnished by the cause of the trouble, 
only partially revives him. He thinks that if he can 
get on deck he will be all right. His physicians have 
warned him that he must never get excited and that he 
must have more air and sunshine, and worry less, if 
he is to keep going. 

Lingley makes his way uncertainly to the deck, and 
Duke is about to follow to see that he is all right, when 
Tom stops him. . 


Tom — In strict confidence — now we’re friends again—has it struck you 
by any chance that there’s anything queer about this boat? Strictly between 
ourselves, 

Duxe — No, it hasn’t. 

Tom —It has me. 

Duxe — How do you mean? 

Tom —I think there’s something jolly queer about her. By Jove, if I were 
right it would be a joke! 

Duxe—I don’t follow you. 

Tom —It’s difficult to explain. But Mr. Lingley — and —and—oh, I’m 
not quite sure myself. It may be only my —— 

Duxe — Imagination? 

Tom — Exactly. Only somehow I don’t think it is. 

Duxe— Go on. I must hurry. 

Tom — Yes. Well (turns to Duke), there was a sort of charwoman here just 
now — you didn’t see her—a very decent sort of a soul, of course, but — well 
—hardly the kind of person you’d expect to find here. And she couldn’t 
remember where she was going. Excepting she was going to meet someone. 
Now this Lingley fellow’s just told us the same thing in different words. He 
couldn’t remember where he was going either, at least not clearly. And I’ve 
noticed lots of other little things. For instance, it’s absurd sailing with our pas- 
senger list — there are so few of us, I tell you it’s queer — and 

Duxe — Really, I can’t follow you. 

Tom — Then there’s old Mrs. Banke drivelling on about joining her husband 
— Good Lor’! It’s just struck me. 

Duxre — What has? 

Tom — Colonel Cliveden-Banks kicked the bucket over a month ago. Surely 
she can’t have forgotten that Or— or would that be her father? 

Duxze— Mr. Prior, if you take my advice, you’ll follow Mr. Lingley’s 
example and get some fresh air on deck. 

Tom — Yes, I think I will. All the same it is queer. (Rises.) Certain 
you’re not angry with me? 

Dux — Oh yes, certain. Shipmates, eh? (Shakes hands.) 

Tom — Oh yes, shipmates. But I bet you cut me the moment we land. 

Duke — Rot! 

(He follows Lingley on to the deck. Henry has entered and is lighting his 
pipe from a match which he has taken from the table.) 
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Tom — Excuse me, sir, after you. (Coming up to him he takes his match 
and lights his cigarette from it.) Thanks. I say, do you mind if I ask you a 
question? 

Henry — Of course not. 

Tom — It’s rather a queer question. 

Henry — Go on. 

Tom — Do — you — know — where — you — are — going — to? 

Henry — Are you a Salvation Army man or what? 

Tom —No, I’m quite serious. 

Henry — Of course I know where I’m going to. 

Tom — On this boat? 

Henry — Certainly. 

Tom — Thank goodness! I’m going to get some fresh air! 


Ann and Henry are still worried. Something has 
happened to them from the consequences of which they 
fear they must suffer, but what it is they can but vaguely 
remember. Henry is anxious, too, about Jock, his pet 
dog. How will Jock get along, left as they had left him? 
And if anything should happen—is there, does Ann 
think, a heaven for dogs? 

She thinks there must be. A heaven without cats — 
“just lots of bones and meat and water. And hot fires 
to lie in front of in the winter. . . . And some arrange- 
ment so that the good dogs can’t remember the kind mas- 
ters.” All their memories are muddled, but gradually 
the muddle is getting a little clearer. 

Henry —I can’t quite remember, Ann, not clearly, not yet—#it’s coming 
back gradually of course, but — but 

Ann — Yes, dear? 

Henry — Ann, hayen’t you and I sinned in some way? 

ANN — We’ve been true to each other. How can we have sinned? 

Henry — If we had, Ann, could they separate us? 

Ann — Hold my hand tightly. 

Henry — I’m trying so hard to remember. 

Ann — What, dear? ; 

Henry — What it is we’ve done that isn’t right. 

Ann — We’ve done nothing that isn’t right. 

Henry — No. Not in our light, of course. But have we from other — from 


the world’s 
Ann — We've never cared for the world. We’re not going to care for it 








now. 
Henry — If we were wrong and if it were something very, very wrong, they 
couldn’t separate us, could they? 

Ann — That sort of thing’s all over now, Henry, You’ve forgotten our secret. 

Henry — No, I haven’t. It’s all perfect, of course — excepting this one thing. 
(Tom enters from the deck and unobserved by them stands quietly at the back 
leaning against the doorway.) Don’t laugh — don’t laugh at me, Ann, I’m only 
trying to remember, and asking for your help. But it seems to me this thing — 
this crime, if it is one— that we’ve committed, is something big, and yet that 
it’s — now don’t laugh —that it’s only something to do with gas. 

Ann — (sits beside him). Gas? 
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Henry — Yes. 

Ann — You silly. 

Henry — It seems to me that before we left the flat 

Ann — Our sad little flat! 

Henry — I forgot —to turn off — the gas. 

Ann — You terrible silly! Of course you did. We-—agreed —that. That’s 
what we agreed. 

Henry — There’s nothing very wrong in not turning off gas! 

Ann — Don’t worry, dear. Take my hand. 

Henry — Nothing so bad that they could separate us for it. You can’t 
blame people for not turning off gas! And yet, I’d have sworn — Ann, you’re 
quite certain that there isn’t something else we’ve done? Something big? 

Ann — There’s nothing else, dear, I’m certain. You’ye nothing to be 
ashamed of. 

Henry —I love you so. 

Ann — Thank you, Henry. Don’t worry, dear. 

Henry —I1 wish I could remember how we got here. We wanted to so 
long. Anyway, now we have. 

Ann — Let’s go out on to the deck. 

Henry — Yes, let’s — bless you. (Both turn and see Tom.) Hello, sir. 

Tom — (quietly). Hello! 

Henry — We didn’t notice you 

Tom —It’s all right. I just came back to 

Henry — May I introduce my wife? Ann, this is the gentleman who asked 
me if I knew where I was going. s 

Ann— How do you do? 

Tom — How do you do? 











Tom is a changed man. His tone is quiet and sad, 
and he stands perfectly rigid. The awful truth which has 
dawned upon him has completely sobered him. There 
is apause. Then Ann goes out onto the deck, and Henry 
follows her. 


Henry — (as he exits). We'll see you later. We’ve sailed, you know. 
(Scrubby appears behind the bar.) 

Tom — Yes, I am right. (Comes to bar.) Scrubby! 

Scruspy — Yes, sir? 

Tom —I am right, aren’t I, Scrubby? 

Scruspy — Right, sir, in the head, do you mean? 

Tom — You know what I mean. 

Scrurpy — Right about what, sir? 

Tom — You —I—all of us on this boat. 

Scrussy — What about all of us on this boat, sir? 

Tom — (trembling with apprehension). We are — now answer me truthfully 
—we are all dead, aren’t we? 

Scruspy — (after a pause. Very quietly with firm conviction). Yes, sir, 
me are all dead. Quite dead. They don’t find out so soon as you have as a 
rule, 

Tom — (pause). Queer! 

Scrussy — Not when you get used to it, sir. 

Tem — How long have you been — you been — oh, you know? 

Scrussy — Me, sir? Oh, I was lost young. 

Tom —You were what? 

Scruzpy — Lost young, sir. 

Tom —I don’t understand. 
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Scrussy — No, sir, you wouldn’t, not yet. But vou’ll get to know lots of 
things as the voyage goes on. 

Tom — Tell me—tell me one thing now. 

Scrussy — Anything I can, sir. 

Tom— (terrified). Where —where are we sailing for? 

Scrussy — Heaven, sir. (Pause.) And hell, too. (Pause.) It’s the same 
place, you see. 


The curtain falls, with Tom, in a state of dreadful 
apprehension, gazing blankly at Scrubby. 


ACT II 


It is evening of the same day. The scene is the same, 
but “the curtains are drawn over the portholes and the 
electric lights are on. The center door is open from time 
to time and it is pitch black outside.” 

Mrs. Cliveden-Banks, who, naturally, dressed for din- 
ner, is in the lounge. So, too, is Mr. Lingley of Lingley, 
Ltd. It is practically their first meeting. They were 
introduced at dinner, but their names were somewhat con- 
fused. “ Being introduced during the soup has its dis- 
advantages,” as Mr. Lingley explains. “The lady sitting 
next to us made it a little difficult to hear concisely.” 
The “lady ” was Mrs. Midget. 

The Rev. William Duke joins the party. At least the 
Rev. Duke is willing to join if Mrs. Cliveden-Banks can 
be prevailed upon not to continue making everybody un- 
comfortable by trying to ignore him. Mrs. Cliveden- 
Banks thinks, after some deliberation, that she can afford 
to make some concessions. She is a generous woman 
and willing to sacrifice herself for the sake of the others. 
“But, remember, Mr. Duke,” she warns, “if you do 
drown us all, I’ll never speak to you again.” 

The arrival of Mrs. Midget a moment later presents 
a further complication. Mrs. Cliveden-Banks is not yet 
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prepared to lower her standards completely. To meet 
the little charwoman as a social equal, as it were, is 
asking too much. So she decides to make sport of her. 
She does not get far, however, and the others find Mrs. 
Midget’s autobiographical reminiscences quite interesting. 


Mrs. Mwcer—. . . Do you know, all of yer, believe me or believe me 
not, I once had a house of my very own. 

Mrs, C-Banxks— How magnificent! 

Mrs. Mincer — Yes, wasn’t it? Though of course it wasn’t all my own. No. 
Semi-detached, and lodgers, yer know. Payin’ guests and very well it did pay for 
donkey’s years. Well enough for me to make my son a gentleman anyway, and 
send him to college to prove it. 

Mrs. C-Banxs — Quite romantic. Perhaps I have met your dear boy? Where 
is he now? Cambridge or Cologne? 

Mrs. Mincer— Well, ‘avin’ become a gentleman ’e naturally lost all ’is 
money. And ’is money was my money. And I ain’t seen him since. ’E hasn’t 
seen me, not to know me, since ’e was a little boy. I got my brother-in-law, 
*e’s rich, to take him over and manage things for me. You see I didn’t want to 
disgrace ’im. ’E’s been a good boy. 

Linctey — Sounds it. 

Mrs. Mucer — (resentfully). ’E was, I tell yer. But you know what it 
is yerself, sir. 

Linctey —I do not —I have never lost a penny in my life. 

Mrs. Mincer — Ah! then you can’t be a gentleman. 

Linctey — What? 

Mrs. Mipcer— Now the gentlemen my —my boy mixed with were gents. 
Always broke, bless ’em, and then ’avin’ ‘‘ another one ” just to make ’em 
forget about it. And my boy the life and soul of the ’ole crowd. At least 
so.the letter told me from the brother-in-law. And you can’t ’ave your cake 
and eat it, as the sayin’ goes, nor your gin and drink it as you well know, sir. 

LincLey — Confound it, madam, I do not know. 

Duxe — Sorrow’s sent to us to try us, Mrs. Midget. 

Mrs. Mincer — Cors’ it’s sent to try us. What else could it be sent for? 
And it does try us very much. 

Duxe — Yes — but sometimes, as in your case 

Mrs. C-Banxs— Mr. Duke means you would never have the steady poise, 
you would not be the woman of the world you so obviously are unless — 

Mrs. Mincer — You’re trying to pull my leg, aren’t you? 

Duxe—I’m afraid Mrs. Cliyeden-Banks was trying to. I certainly didn’t 
mean that. 

Mrs. Mincer — Thank you, sir. (Zo Mrs. C-Banks.) Mum, I may not know 
the manners of Society, and if them is such as yours I do not want to. With 
which terse remark I shuts up, being sorry for anything I’ve said. 





The conversation turns to Tom Prior, who has not ap- 
peared at dinner. Probably, suggests Lingley, he has 
been “ sleeping it off,” considering the condition he was 
in. Before they get far with their comments Prior 
appears. “He is very pale, tense, and very quiet.” 
And he has come to tell them that they are trapped — all 
of them. Trapped! 
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They are inclined to laugh at him. Do laugh, in fact. 
But their merriment.is hardly contagious. Lingley is 
blusterous, Duke plainly worried. Mrs. Midget thinks 
someone should put that poor young man to bed. But 
Tom is determined they shall know the truth and realize 
its fateful significance. “ You shall have the word of 
the — the man who calls himself a steward, and the words 
of two of our fellow passengers,” he all but shouts at 
them. 


LincLey — But what about, sir? What are you driving at? 

Tom —I began to suspect this morning before lunch. Nobody seemed to 
know where they were going to. I’d forgotten myself, though I didn’t admit 
it. I didn’t want to. I didn’t dare to. I daren’t now. When I was quite 
convinced, I got drunk. That was only natural. All my life I’ve started to 
face facts by getting drunk. Well—when—when—I woke up again — about 
an hour ago, you were all in the saloon. I was frightened, terribly frightened. 
At last I got out of my cabin and went over the ship. I made myself. Yes, 
over her, all over her. Into the officers’ quarters and everything. No one 
said a word to me for a very simple reason. There’s no one on board to say 
anything. No captain, no crew, no nothing. 

Mrs. C-Banxs —If there’s no crew on board this ship, Mr. Prior, may I 
ask who waited on me at dinner? 

Tom — There’s no one at all on board this ship, excepting we five — and 
those two—and the steward. He waited on you at dinner. He’s in charge 
of the ship. I made myself find out. Do you know where that steward is now? 
He’s in the rigging — sitting cross-legged— high up in the rigging. I’ve just 
seen him. 

Mrs. Mincer — It’s takin’ ’im in a funny way, ain’t it? 

Duxe — (advancing on Tom). Really, Prior, I think that — 

Tom —I don’t know what I’m talking about? Very well, then, answer me 
this. Who have you, any of you, seen on board this ship since she sailed? 
Excepting ourselves? Mrs. Midget, perhaps you can help. When I sent you to 
your stewardess this morning, did you see her? 

Mrs. Mincer — See who? I saw no one except the fellow I went with. And 
first rate he looked after me. Got me a cup of tea and — 

Tom —I tell you I— (Turns to Duke.) Padre — Padre, think carefully, who 
exactly have you spoken to? 

Duxr — I — really, I—I have seen men about of course, 

Tom — Have you? Have you indeed? What sort of men, sailors? 

Duxse— Yes, I think so. 

Tom — In the same way that you thought I was sober. 

Mrs. C-Banxs— You don’t expect us to talk to sailors, do you, Mr. Prior, 
able-bodied though they may be? 

Tom — Have any of you met anybody else then? A purser, an officer of 
any sort, even a stoker? 

Linctey — That reminds me. In your gigantic tour of this yessel did you 
by any chance strike the engine room? 

Tom — No, I couldn’t find it. 

Linctey — A pity! I’d hoped you were going to say the ship was worked 
by elastic — ha, ha, ha. 

(Mrs. Cliveden-Banks laughs also.) 

Tom — Joke if you want to. If that is a joke. Well Padre, speak up. 

Duxz — Well, I — must have met someone of course. 
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Tom — You should have met someone, you mean. But you’ve not. Padre, 
where are you landing? 

Duxe — Landing? I’m going to —of course I’m going to—mind your own 
business. 

Tom — Where are you landing? 

Duxe — I’m taking a little holiday, that’s all. I’m going first to —to — 

Tom — You see you can’t remember. I’m right! I knew I was. Why, 
look at the quiet way we sailed. Was anybody here to see any of us off? No, 
you know they weren’t. Because you can’t see people off — not right off —to 
where we’re going. 


But he cannot convince them. Even Henry and Ann, 
entering the room a moment later, still clinging con- 
sciously and a little desperately to each other, refuse to 
back him up. And when he speaks of the gas he 
had overheard them talking about Ann becomes visibly 
panicky. 

It is then time, concludes Lingley, to put a stop to 
Tom’s “madness.” They must get him either to a doctor 
or lock him up. And yet when Tom dares them — any 
of them — to go on deck and see for themselves if there 
are lights there they hesitate. Lingley refuses. He 
would “never dream of interfering with the ship’s dis- 
cipline.” And though the Rev. Duke had rather not go, . 
he agrees to make the inspection on condition that Prior 
ie go quietly to his room if he finds everything all 
right. 

It is a tense moment they spend in waiting for Duke’s 
return, though they severally try to make light of it. 
There is the muffled roll of Drake’s drums, though none 
but Tom hears it. Mrs. Cliveden-Banks can’t see the 
least use of worrying about things there in the dark when 
they might all be concentrating on making it nice and 
comfortable inside. 

“Mrs. Cliveden-Banks, you’re an ostrich!” Prior an- 
swers. “I’m sorry, but you are. You’re in danger, great 
danger of something out there — something, I don’t know 
what it is— but it may affect your very soul — yet all 
hi can think about is light and warmth and cards in 
nere, So the only word for you is ostrich,” 
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Now the Rev. William Duke is back. “ He is pale and 
agitated, terrified — but tries to conceal it.” 

They appeal to him anxiously for a report. Every- 
thing, he assures them, is all right. And they sigh with 
relief — all but Tom. He is immediately beside him- 
self with anger, throwing himself violently at the Rev- 
erend Duke and calling him “ Liar!” 

As Duke struggles to free himself Lingley takes a hand 
and between them they succeed in forcing Prior into a 
chair, where he collapses and sobs hysterically. Both 
Mrs. Cliveden-Banks and Mrs. Midget decide to with- 
draw, and Henry and Ann follow them, leaving the 
lounge to the unhappy Tom, Duke and Lingley. 


LrncLey — (to Duke). And now, sir. 

Duxre — (coming to Prior). Prior, I apologize. 

Linctry — What do you mean? 

Duxe — That Mr. Prior was perfectly right. 

Liyciey — What? 

Duxr — There is no — there’s no starboard — no — 

LincLry — There’s not! 

Duxe— No. There’s no light on the boat at all. She’s black as pitch. 
Linciey — Impossible. 

Duxr — Look for yourself, 


Lingley, alarmed now, crosses to the center door, 
opens it and glances out into the dark, then shuts it. 
Then he hesitates and turns. “ But — the bridge?” 


Duxer — As far as I could see there’s nothing — nothing anywhere. 

Linctry — Nothing — nobody? 

Duxe — I’m not even certain that we’re moving. 

Linctey — Good heavens, man, why didn’t you tell us this at once? 

Duxe —I didn’t want to alarm the ladies. 

Linctey — Women drown as easily as men. 

Duxr — Is this a question of drowning? Something must be done — we must 
all do something immediately. 

Tom — Exactly, but what? 

Linciry — (thoroughly rattled). To begin with — well — somebody ought to 
ring a bell. 

Tom — And get someone else to explain. 

Lincitry — Duke — do you— do you believe in all this? 

Duxe—I don’t understand it. 

Linctey — (to Henry). And you, sir? 

Henry —I don’t understand it either. 

Tom — That’s not true! And you know it’s not true! 

Duxre — Prior! Now look here, when did you first feel certain, in your mind, 
about all this? 

Tom — (pointing at Henry). After I’d heard something he said. I spoke 
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to the steward, I asked him if—he told me the truth, I’m sure — it seems 
we’re sailing for (pause) — both Hell and Heaven. 
Duxe — Very interesting from a professional point of view, of course. 
Tom — If there’s anything else you want to know, better ask him, the steward. 


It is precious little satisfaction that Mr. Lingley gets 
from the steward when he brusquely demands an ex- 
planation. Scrubby is quite accustomed to seeing gentle- 
men lose their temper in similar cimcumstances. And 
he is not at all upset by Lingley’s threats to report him 
to the London office. 


Tom — What you told me this morning was true, wasn’t it? 

Scruspy — That we’re dead, sir? Yes, quite dead if that’s what you mean. 

Linctey — You speak for yourself. 

Duxre — It is queer. 

Scrussy — Why, sir? We didn’t think it was queer when we were born. 

Linciey — Now listen. I don’t want any mysteries. 

Scruspy — There are none, sir. 

Linctey — And I mean to get in touch with someone at once —ah! I have 
it, the wireless! 

Scruspy — She doesn’t carry any, sir. 

Linciey — That’s illegal anyway. Duke! Duke! 

Duxre — I’m afraid I can’t suggest anything. 

Linctey — But — but — ! (Suddenly overcome with fear.) I must get out 
of this —I must get out of it. 

Scrussy — That, sir, is imposible until after the examination. 

LincLtey — What examination? 

Scruspy — You’ll find out later, sir. 

Linciey — The ladies ought to be warned immediately. 

Scrussy —I should leave them to find out for themselves, sir, if I were 
you. I have known some of them not to like the idea to begin with and 
get hysterical. It is kinder to let them find out for themselves. 

Duxe — They will find out? 

Scruspy — Undoubtedly, sir. 

LincLey — (suddenly seeing Henry). Damn it— don’t stand there saying 
nothing — get upset! 

Henry —I am, of course. 

Linctey — You’re a bright lot, all of you, aren’t you? So helpful — but — 
but — what are we to do? What are we to do? (To Duke.) You’re always 
talking about doing things? What are we to do? 

Duxe—I really — don’t know. Of course, if we were all quite certain —a 
prayer — 

Lincitey — Is praying going to bring the captain or the crew to life? 

Tom — Or any of us for that matter. 

Scruspy — There’s no danger, gentlemen, if that’s what you’re frightened of. 

Linciey — Isn’t there? 

Scrussy — No, sir. 

LincLey — I’m not frightened. 

Duxe—I am. How many times have you made this passage, steward? 

Scruspy — About five thousand times, sir. 

Linciey — Five — 

Scrussy — Yes, I was lost young. 

Duxre — And it’s always like this? 

Scrussy — Not always, sir. No. As I was telling this gentleman (referring 
to Prior), the passengers don’t find out so quickly as a rule. I suppose it’s 
because of the half-way’s we’ve got on board this trip. 
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Duxe — Half-ways? 

Scruspy — Yes, sir, it sometimes does work like that. 

Linctey — There is no point in standing here talking to a lunatic. The 
question is, ‘‘ What is— ?”’ 

Scrussy to be done? That’s what they all ask, sir. There’s nothing to 
be done. Just go on as if nothing had happened. 

Tom — How simple. 





Lingley is still unconvinced and stormy. But sud- 
denly he finds some relief in deciding that he is merely 
asleep and dreaming. And he is doubly pleased to find 
that he can walk. In some dreams it is not so easy. 

The Reverend Duke is still puzzled, but calm. And 
Tom, from a matter of habit, helps himself to another 


drink. 


Tom — (toying idly with glass). Um awfully sorry. I’m afraid I’m a 
fearful rotter, I’m so used to it. Any crises you know —I say —I say — (Pause.) 
Charles Reade —or some other rotten novelist once said, ‘‘ Never too late 
to mend,” didn’t he? Do you think there’s any truth in novels? And then 
there was that other chap—the Great One, you know, in the Bible, he said — 
he— There you are, you see; that’s the sort of fellow I am! I’ve forgotten 
what he said. 

Duxer — Does it really much matter what either of them said? Isn’t it more 
to the point what you have got to say? 

Tom— No sermons! But, if you please, I would like to talk to you seri- 
ously if you’d listen to me, out there in the dark. 

Duke — (rises). Shall we go out there—in the dark—and talk to each 
other, shipmate? 

Tom — (humorously). This is a great chance for you, isn’t it? 

Duxe — We must both, my dear Prior, keep our sense of humor. 


As they pass out to the deck they meet Henry coming 
in. He is alone, but Ann is close by on the deck. He 
calls her when the others have gone. She is still wist- 
fully anxious. 


Ann — What is it? 

Henry — Come here. 

Ann —I’m with you. 

Henry — Ann — listen — they know we’re dead — they’re —they’re finding 
out our secret. 

Ann — (frightened). I know! I know they are! (They look at each other.) 

Henry — What will they do to us, dear? 

Ann — (getting closer to him). They won’t separate us — will they? 


The curtain falls 
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ACT Ill 


It is afternoon and some days later. The scene is the 
same, save for such rearrangement of the furniture as Mr. 
Lingley thought necessary for a meeting of the pas- 
sengers, which he has arranged. 

It is Mr. Lingley’s belief that he and his fellow travel- 
ers should settle a few matters definitely before they 
arrive wherever it is they are going. First, is it the 
sense of a majority of those making the journey that 
they are, as alleged, all dead? Or is it not? And, if 
they are dead, what, in the opinion of the company, will 
be the most effective way, in all their interests, to meet 
and talk with the Examiner who is later to board the 
ship? 

The attitude of the company is widely varied. Prior, 
nearer to hysteria and more oppressed by doubts than 
most of them, is inclined to be flippant and cynical and 
thoroughly disgusted with Lingley for suggesting that 
they should all sit down and seek to determine whether 
or not they have immortal souls! And, if they have, 
what sort of bargain they can make as to their reception 
by the Examiner. 

Duke, suddenly freed of the responsibility of his job, 
is inclined to be a bit flighty; to say and do the things 
a decent churchly inhibition had prevented his saying 
and doing on earth. He recalls, and takes boyish de- 
light in recalling, a limerick he overheard one of his 
choir boys reciting on one occasion, the one beginning 
“There was a young girl of Hong-kong.” He even be- 
comes quite free with Mrs. Cliveden-Banks, addressing 
her as “ Banky ” in the cause of their better acquaintance. 

Mrs. Cliveden-Banks, a little shaken as to her complete 
confidence in the immediate future, is still certain that 
nothing really disturbing can ever happen to a Cliveden- 
Banks, and Mrs. Midget is amiably indifferent to what 
happens. Nothing much is known as to the feelings of 
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the mysterious young lovers, Henry and Ann, who drift 
in and out of the cabin from time to time, still fearful 
of being separated but never taking much part in what 
is going on. 

Mr. Lingley, in consequence of this diversity of moods, 
has some little difficulty in bringing his meeting to order. 
Nor can he do much with it after it has been brought 
to order. He does, however, finally bring them all to 
the point of agreeing that, if such action seem wise later, 
he shall represent them all before the Examiner, and 
shall, in preparation for that meeting, sort of tabulate 
them, as it were. 


Lrnctry — Excellent. Then I can put all the cases before this — this ex- 
aminer briefly and to the point. 

Mrs. C-Banxs — It should save us a great amount of trouble. 

Linctey — So, if you will all just give me a few details about yourselves — 
and any special little reference you might like me to bring forward. Mrs. 
Cliveden-Banks, let me start with you. What shall I say about you to this 
— er — examiner? 

Mrs. C-Banxs —I should just say I am — or was — Mrs. Cliveden-Banks — 
and leave it at that. 

Linctey— Um! Oh, very well; you, Mrs. Midget? 

Mrs. Mipcer — Oh, I dunno. 

LincLtey — Oh, dear, dear, dear! Is that really all? 

Mrs. Mincer — Yes, please sir. 

Linciey — All right— not at all satisfactory, but I suppose all right —in 
my hands. 1 can answer for myself of course. You, Mr. Prior? 

Tom — Oh, say, I’m an old drunk. Or rather a young one. 

Lincitey — That won’t help you very much. 

Tom — Eow do you know? 

Lincitex — But you must have had some redeeming qualities that will help 
you? For instance, were you good to your mother or — did you go to Oxford? 

Tom — Put down the truth—he will know it anyway. 

Linciry — Really, you’re none of you being very helpful. (Writes.) A 
drunk — er —a Mrs. Cliveden-Banks — er — and an I dunno. 

Mrs. C-Banxs—I should prefer to precede the drunk. 

Linciry — Very well. (To Henry.) Now, sir, how can you assist me? 

Henry —I can’t. 

LincLey — But — you then, madam? 

Ann — He speaks for both of us. 

Henry — We have nothing to say. 

Linciey — It is really most discourteous of you! Mr. Duke, I can rely on 
you at any rate. 

Duxe— You can rely on me for one piece of information. 

Liyctey — Thank you very much. 

Duxr —I now entirely agree with Mr. Prior for calling you a pompous 
old idiot! 

Tom — Cheers. 

. Linctey — What? — just because I’m trying to do my duty! 

Doxe— Your duty! Your rubbish! You’re doing what you are because 
you’re in a blue funk! And I don’t blame you. I’m in a blue funk, too! But 
not so much as to make an utter ass of myself by trying to get out of this 
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with balance sheets and board meetings! \You want to try and impress this 
examiner with your cleverness, your business importance, your supposed interest 
in your fellow creatures. You’re hoping to save your own skin that way. And I 
think it’s pretty rotten! 

Lrnctey — Indeed. Destructive criticism is very simple. Then perhaps you 
can advise me. 

Duxe—I can advise nothing. 

Linctey — Um! That’s very useful. 

Mrs. Mivcer — Oh, sir, not just one word of ’elp? 

Duxz — That is different. If I can help I will. But you mustn’t take any- 
thing I say in the nature of advice. The blind leading the blind, you know. 
I can only tell you what I am going to do myself, and I may be wrong. 

Tom — What are you going to do, Duke? 

Duxe—I have been trying to look into myself silently, trying to examine 
my past thoughtfully and humbly — to seek out all the faults and not try 
to excuse them. But to know all that I am responsible for; and when I see my 
life, lying before me like a blurred map, I am going to pray to be able to 
make one more prayer. But for myself; I am not fit to pray for others. If 
any of you care to do likewise please do so if it will comfort you. Look back. 

Mrs. C-Banxs —I could look back, of course, but I don’t intend to. Remem- 
ber Mrs. Lot. 

Mrs. Miocer — Thank you, sir. Z 

Duxre— No, no, now that’s just what I didn’t want you to do, You see, 
Mrs. Midget —try to understand — we’re just shipmates, you and I —trying to 
help one another. I’m not a captain any longer. I cannot pray for others. Per- 
haps the realisation of that is the beginning of my punishment. I’ve lost my job. 

Lincitry —I don’t suppose it was worth much anyway. 

Duxe—It was the most glorious job in the world. I suppose a man never 
really knows he’s incompetent until he’s sacked, and I can’t, I can’t understand 
and I ought to. It’s my job to; and it’s beastly hard not to be able to. It’s 
heartbreaking — it’s — (To Prior.) Give me a cigarette. 


A moment later the sound of the ship’s siren is heard, 
and a little later they know the boat has made port. 
The knowledge that the journey is over quite upsets them. 
Young Prior goes all to pieces, wildly protesting his fear 
of meeting the final test. Suddenly he feels in need 
of prayer—the prayer of a man, whether he be a 
clergyman or not. And Mrs. Midget agrees with him. 
“There’s no ’arm in ’abits, if they’re good ’abits,” says 
she; “ and prayer is a good ’abit.” 

So the Reverend Duke offers up the simple prayer of 
his childhood —the first one he ever learnt, he tells 
them, and probably the finest: “ Gentle Jesus, meek and 
mild, look upon a little child — children — pardon our 
simplicity, suffer us to come to Thee. God bless father 
and mother, Harriet (she was my nurse), all kind friends, 
make me a good boy. Amen. Say it to yourselves if 
ae want to; and remember Harriet — she was a worthy 
soul.” 
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Then Scrubby comes to announce that the boat is in 
and the Examiner’s cutter alongside. A moment later 
they hear his voice from the deck, gaily hallooing for 
Duke. And then he appears, filling the cabin door with 
his bulk and beaming good naturedly upon the company. 
He is the Rev. Frank Thomson, “ an elderly and massive 
clergyman, rotund, rubicund and jovial. He is dressed 
in white drill and a topee. But he wears a clergyman’s 


collar and black bib.” Suddenly the surprised Duke 


recognizes him. 


Tuomson — (beamingly). Ah, there you are! Duke, my old boy, how are 
you? 

Duxe— Good — ! My—! Well—! Well, I’m dashed if it isn’t old 
“grease spot.’? (Crossing and shaking hands.) 

TuHomson —It is, sir, and greasier than ever. Phew! This climate! Well, 
I am glad to see you after all this time. How are you, Duke? Have a good 
passage? You’re looking fit. (Taking off topee and wiping forehead.) 

Duxe—I’m not feeling it. 

Tuomson —I only heard this morning your boat was due in this afternoon. 
I’d seen your name on the passenger list of course — so I hurried down especial- 
ly to meet you, I’d been up country. 

Duxr — Thank you. 

THomson — Well, how goes everything? I’m bursting for news! How’s Fer- 
guson — still in the same old place? 

Duxe— No, they’ve made him a bishop now. 

TxHomson — Good Lor’, they would. Well, I hope he likes it. And what’s 
become of Maltby; and that little fellow with the red hair and spectacles? I 
never could remember his name. (Lights a cigarette.) And do you still go 
for your blow-out at Simpson’s every pay day, you young rascal? Tell me, 
what’s the meat like there now? 

Duxe — (greatly agitated and in no mood for Thomson’s frivolity). Thomson, 
I’m delighted to see you again, of course, and I’m dying to tell you everything 
afterwards — if I can—but can’t you realise — at this moment — how terribly 
worried I am? 

TxHomson — Worried — worried about what? 

Duke — This — this person. 

THomson — What person? 

Duxre — This person — or whoever it is— who’s just coming to examine us. 

THomson — The exan:iner! Oh, I shouldn’t worry about him! 

Duxre — What — do — you — mean? 

Tuomson — I’m the examiner! 

(General movement.) 

Duxe — You — you are! 

Tuomson — Well, I’m one of ’em anyway. We’ve got dozens on the job. 
And they will shove all the duds on to it. My dear boy, our profession is not 
what it used to be. Terribly overcrowded, too, believe me. 

Duxre —You’re — my — examiner? 

THomson — Yes— you’re under my orders now. And I tell you, my boy, 
you’ll have to mind your p’s and q’s; and how you'll have to slog at it! But 
I’ve fixed your ‘“‘ digs’? up for you all right; they’re not up to much, but 
clean, in the same house as myself; the old woman’s quite a decent sort. And 
ae nee your work, right in the center of the parish, so you couldn’t do better, 
really, 
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Duxr — Work? 

Tuomson —I find it quite handy myself. 

Duxr — “‘ Parish — slog at it.’”? Thomson, Thomson, you don’t mean I 
haven’t lost my job after all? Don’t torture me, tell me quickly. 

Tuomson — Of course you haven’t lost it. You haven’t started it yet. 
You’re just beginning it. 

Duxe — Not lost my job? Still got my job. Oh, thank you! Oh, thank 
God! I will work harder now every moment, I swear I will, Mr. Thomson. 
Harder than ever! Oh, do you all hear? My job I was so keen on — it’s not 
been taken from me after all. My —oh! (sits at table, and quietly cries) job. 

Tuomson — (patting him on shoulder). There, there, boy, there, there! 
Whatever made you think it would be taken from you? There, there, it’s quite 
all right. 


With Duke recovered the Reverend Thomson suggests 
that he may as well begin his apprenticeship by assisting 
in the examination of his fellow passengers, an action 
that indicates to both Mr. Lingley and Mrs. Cliveden- 
Banks that favoritism is likely to play a large part in the 
inquiry. But neither their remarks nor their attitude 
has any effect on the Examiner. Lingley is dismissed as 
a nuisance the minute he seeks to assert himself. In 
fact they are all sent to the deck to await their calls, 
while the Examiner goes over the list with Duke. 

According to his notations all those on the ship are 
expected ashore excepting Henry and Ann, and of them 
there is no record. This is rather puzzling to Duke, 
but of seemingly no great importance to the Examiner, 
who proceeds at once to the examination of Lingley. 

“T am Lingley, of Lingley, Limited!” announces that 
worthy, as he faces the Reverend Thomson. 

“Never mind the Limited. You are just Lingley now,” 
replies Thomson. 

And thereafter the experience of the big business man 
is not pleasant. The record in the book is decidedly 
against him. What he boasts of as enterprise the Exami- 
ner sets down as plain dishonesty, and when he character- 
izes that statement as a lie he is sent peremptorily from 
the room. 

Linctey — I —I’m afraid you don’t understand business. 

Tomson — Not the way you conduct it. Why, you’ve been a rascal from 


the very start. You commenced your career by breaking a playmate’s head 
against a granite curb because he had a painted tin horse. You wanted to get it. 
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Linetey — Well, I got it. 

TuHomson — Oli, I grant you that! That’s how you’ve made that glorious 
straight path you boas: about. By knocking down anyone who came across it 
or tried to turn you off it. The foundation of Lingley, Limited, was laid when 
you stole the plans of a turbine engine —and let the inventor die in poverty. 

Linctry — I’ve not been wicked. People respect me. 

Tomson —Do they? To your face, perhaps. Some men get found out 
during their lives, Lingley. You are only found out now. Come; off you get. 


Again Duke suggests that Henry and Ann be called. 
They seem such a worthy young pair of lovers. But the 
Examiner repeats his regret that he can find no record of 
them in his books. He asks Scrubby about them, and dis- 
covers from the steward that Henry and Ann are “ half- 
ways,” which appears to account for everything. But 
what a “ half-way ” is he does not then explain. He must 
get on with the others. 

Mrs. Cliveden-Banks is called. Her experience is no 
happier than was that of Mr. Lingley. She begins by 
patronizing Duke, seeking in that way his good offices as 
a friend at court. And she tries desperately to make up 
to the Reverend Thomson. But he knows her — and 
knows her husband, too, Colonel Cliveden-Banks. The 
colonel is known as “ Bunny ” to his friends and is even 
then a popular golfer on shore. “ Bunny,” the Examiner 
reports, is eagerly awaiting the coming of his wife 
—though why eagerly he (Thomson) is at a loss to 
understand. 

The news is not pleasant to Mrs. Cliveden-Banks. 
Having escaped from “‘ Bunny” in life, she considers it 
a scurvy trick that she should have to take up with him 
again in death. And the Examiner’s announcement that 
not only will she meet “ Bunny,” but that she will live 
with him and be a wife to him until she learns to be a 
good wife fills her with dismay. She refuses, absolutely. 
She could not, she admits, face her husband again. She 
could not stand the look in his eyes. 


Tuomson —. . . You never could look him in the eyes. You're a thoroughly 
bad lot. You trapped him; you were grasping, you made him marry you. You 
— you— you— 


Mrs. C-Banxs— Don’t let me down before him. (Indicating Duke.) 
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THomson —I wouldn’t if you’d been, a good harlot; but you weren’t, you 
were a bad one. 

Mrs. C-Banxs — Rather a vulgar way of putting it! 

Duxre — Dear, dear, only a poor unfortunate after all. 

Tuomson — No, Duke, not a poor unfortunate. This old woman was once a 
beautiful young girl, outwardly, but she was never an unfortunate, never. She’s 
been just a schemer. And somehow she’s always managed to fall on her feet. 
There were two other men before she met Cliveden-Banks, richer men too than 
he was then. But she saw something steady in Bunny, so she made him marry 
her. He found out all about it later— and he’s never told her. Too un- 
selfish — too “‘ big’? —too loyal. So she goes back to him. I hope he beats 
her — but I know he won’t. Anyway, she’ll get her punishment. The eyes that 
made her run away. Only remember, Mrs. Cliveden-Banks, it won’t be Bunny 
who’ll know now, it will be you and I and everybody except Bunny. He'll have 
forgotten. 


Tom Prior comes next. He has not yet recovered from 
his panic and his nerves are all to pieces. But he wants 
to know the worst. And he wants to die — really die and 
forget. But that, Thomson tells him, is impossible. He 
must go on, like the others. And in time he will for- 
get 





Tom— As if I could! As if I would anyway. You damned torturer. I 
see what you want me to do, You want me to chuck drink, develop a nice clear 
brain and remember all the other horrors! No, I won’t do it. It’s all I’ve got, 
it’s my only comfort and if I’m to go on I won’t give it up. See? But I’m 
not going to go on, Kill me! There, it’s not asking much. And look at all 
the trouble it will spare you. I’m not worth saving. I’m not really. 

THomson — You’ve suffered. 

Tom—Ha! (As if to say, “ Haven’t I??’) 

Tuomson — Can’t I do anything? 

Tom — No, you can’t. 

Mrs. Miwcer — (quietly). Perhaps I could, sir. 

Tomson — (sharply). What do you want? 

r Mrs. Mipcer— My name’s Midget, sir. Excuse me bargin’ in as it were, 
at —— 

Tuomson — I’m yery pleased to meet you — yes, yes, I know all about you. 
But you’ve no business here yet. 

Mrs. Mincer — Oh, but I have. You see, yer Reverence, when I first got 
on to this big boat nobody would speak to me. I was lost as it were — was — and 
then young Mr. Prior was very kind to me. ’E spoke to me and broke the icicles, 
as is said, and if he is in trouble I really don’t feel I could put my ’ead on my 
pillow to-night — if I ’ave one — after what ’e done for me. 


She understands young men of the Prior type, does 
Mrs. Midget, and she thinks maybe, if he will let her, she 
can help him a bit. What he really needs is a good, 
honest, respectable housekeeper to take care of him. 

“Then all your things would be properly looked 
after,” she promises. ‘“ With everything mended and 
darned ready for yer to put on. Someone to see yer 
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didn’t sit up too late, too often. No fussing mind, and 
call you in the morning with a nice ’ot cup of tea. What 
time do you get up?” 


Tom — Oh, don’t! 

Mrs. Mipcer—Oh, you can ’ave your drinks, as long as you don’t let 
them interfere with your meals or take away your appetite. I’m a good cook 
I am, and if you left anything untouched it would upset me awful. 

Tuomson — Mrs. Midget, you’re suggesting. 

Mrs. Mivcer —I was thinking of it, yes. 

TuHomson — Very fine, very fine of you. There’s a little cottage waiting for 
you, with a garden by the sea. 

Mrs. Mwcer— There we are then! The very spot. (Sudden change to the 
practical.) ’As it got a good sink? 

Tuomson — You don’t quite follow. True, Mr. Prior is free to do as he 
chooses but he has not yet arrived on the same plane as you have. He would 
not bé allowed to live there to begin with anyway. 

Mrs. Mimcer— Then why can’t I go where he’s going? That’s simple 
enough. 

TxHomson — It would mean going back to the slums. 

Mrs. Mipcer— And what’s the matter with the slums? They’re all right. 

Tom —I won’t listen to the idea. 

Mrs. Mincer — (pleading). You can always give me a week’s notice. 

Tom — I’m not worth bothering about. 

Mrs. Mincer — I’m willing to ’ave a shot. 

Tom —I can’t understand this extraordinary interest anyway. 

Mrs. Mincer— One good turn deserves another. Sir, wouldn’t the people 
who spoilt you be glad if they knew you was in capable ’ands? 

Tom — They would be, I suppose. 

Mrs. Mwcer— And doing well? (With growing fervour.) 

Tom — Er — yes —of course. 

Mrs. Mincer— That might ease those ’orrid thoughts of yours a bit too, 
mightn’t it? 

Tom — It might. 

Mrs. Mivcer — Well then, ain’t it worth it, sir? 

Tom — Please don’t keep calling me ‘‘sir.”” I’m not a gentleman really. 

Mrs. Mivcer — Aren’t you, sir? 

Tom —No, I’m not. If I were, I shouldn’t be hesitating as I am. Mr. 
Examiner, help me. You must be experienced in making decisions. 

THomson — No, boy, I can’t help you in this. It’s your own choice. 


It is not an easy decision for Prior to make. He 
can’t promise to be good. And he is thoroughly con- 
vinced that he isn’t worth anybody’s bothering about. 
But — he'll try! 

Prior has gone back to the deck. Mrs. Midget is fol- 
lowing happily after him. The Examiner smiles benign- 
ly upon her. “ Good-bye Mrs. Prior,” he calls. “ You’re 
a good mother!” 

She turns ferociously to check him. “ Blast you,” she 
screams, “ how did you find out?” But in a minute she 
is pleading pitifully that no one shall ever be told. And 
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when, they promise her they will not tell she is joyously 
happy again. 

“Oh, sirs, ain’t it wonderful?” she beams. “ He 
doesn’t know me, and I’ve got him to look after at last 
— without any fear of me disgracing him. It’s “Eaven, 
that’s what it is, it’s "Eaven!” 

The examinations are over and the Examiner is about 
to leave. But as he turns toward the deck door Henry 
and Ann suddenly reappear, bewildered and frightened, 
still clinging to each other. Again Duke tries to put in 
a good word for them, but Thomson cannot help. “ He 
gazes at them thoughtfully, then shakes his head as if 
regretfully, and most tenderly. “Not yet, my children,’ ” 
he says as he passes out the door. 

“Henry and Ann stand hopeless and bewildered, they 
look from one to the other curiously; then, she, terror- 
stricken in awful apprehension of the uncertainty of their 
plight, at their being ignored, at the mystery of it all, 
suddenly clutches Henry’s arm and holds to him tightly.” 


There is a moment’s darkness to indicate the passage 
of hours. It is night again. “The moonlight pours 
in through the portholes and through the center door 
which is wide open — Scrubby is tidying up—Once more 
the mysterious drum is heard, and Ann appears from 
the deck.” 

The boat has sailed, and Ann and Henry have been 
left behind. Why, they can’t understand. They are un- 
happy and still fearful of that dreaded separation. 
Henry, too, has imagined that he has heard his pet dog, 
Jock —the one they had left staring in at the window 
of their flat. Jock had barked — and there was a tinkling 
sound, like the crash of glass. Henry’s nerves are all 
on edge because of the cries that rush in suddenly upon 
him. 

Henry — And since we left that harbour I feel we are bound for some 


dimly remembered place — Ann, I feel—a breeze like a breath of new — of 
different air. 
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Ann — They didn’t question us. Perhaps it’s freedom. 

Henry — Ann, Ann, wife, wife. Don’t let’s get away from each other. We 
don’t know where we are, we don’t know what’s becoming of us, or where we’re 
going. 
Ann —I don’t really care what’s becoming of me as long as I am with my 
husband. What else matters? But if you went away from me — 

Henry —It seems you’re rather leaning on me now! 

Ann — Shares, Henry. 

Henry — Shares, Ann. 

Ann — You see, I love you. I love you so much. I love the way you 
walk, the way you hold your head. I love you. I love your mouth. (Ann sits 
down. Henry kneels with arm around her.) 

Henry — My wonderful Ann. They won’t separate us now, will they, Ann? 
Nothing can take one from the other now? 

Ann — Nothing — nothing. 

Henry — Keep close though, keep close— Are you cold? 

Ann — (takes hold of him). No. I’ve got you, darling, ve got you. 

Henry — Never let go. 

Ann — Why aren’t we closer? I thought we would be when we were dead. 

Henry —I thought there would be no need for speech. That we, the real 
you and I would drift away together. Where is the utter completeness? Oh, 
Ann — Ann — 

Ann — Supposing, after all, we were wrong. 

Henry — Wrong? — how wrong? What was that? 


It is only Scrubby, come back to continue his tidying 
up. And now from him they learn why it is they have 
been left behind, and why they must always be left be- 
hind, and spend eternity making trips from shore to shore 
—as he has done. They are half-ways, like himself. 
“ We're the people who ought to have had more courage,” 
he explains; “ more courage to face life.” 


Ann — Do you remember how you became a half-way? 

Scruszy — Oh, no. I’ve been allowed to forget. I hope you'll be allowed 
to forget. It would be too cruel if they didn’t let you forget in time that 
you killed yourselves, 

Ann — Scrubby! (A pause.) 

Henry — (cries out). My God! that’s it! Now I remember! Suicide! 

Scrussy — Keep closer to him, madam. 

Henry — The people who ought to have had more courage! I see. That’s 
what we’ve done that wasn’t right. 

Ann—Henry! (Goes to him.) 

Henry — The little bits are fitting together. 

Ann — Dear, don’t worry. 

Henry — Ann, I wanted to forget. Oh, don’t say the damned torture’s going 
to start all over again. We'd reached the end of our tether as it was. Ann — 

Ann —I’m with you still, (She stands behind his chair and puts her arms 
around him.) 

Henry — But you can’t face it, Ann, you can’t stand it any more, I won't 
let you suifer— not another second. Well kill ourselves, dear, and forget in 
each other's arms. Then we'll be so happy, sweet, so happy for ever. Oh, but 
it’s over. We have killed ourselves. And we’re not happy. 
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They had taken their own lives, they explain to Scrub- 
by, because they realized the hopelessness of their great 
love and had given themselves to each other without the 
sacrament of marriage. And then, because they had 
been brave, they had been beaten down gradually by the 
malicious gossip of their friends until, finally, they had 
decided to wipe out the “one minute spiritual barrier 
between them,” which, they believed, was death. And 
now they find themselves just the same as though they 
had never died. 

Again Henry is assailed by memories of the dog, Jock. 
And there is a great longing in his heart to go back to 
life — just for a little while—to try again, to try to 
right the wrong he feels he has done Ann. There must 
be some way, he thinks. He will go on deck by himself, 
and perhaps it will be made clear to him. 

“Don’t let him go too far, madam. Call him, now,” 
warns Scrubby. ; 

From the deck Henry answers her halloo, but rather 
faintly. And when she calls again a moment later there 
is no answer. Wildly she runs to the deck, calling, call- 
ing — but there is no answer. Nor is there comfort in 
Scrubby’s words when she appeals to him. 

Scruspy — He has gone. 

Ann — (screams). Henry! ! (To Scrubby.) You haven’t looked. 

Scruspy — Useless. 

Ann — What do you mean? (Quiet now.) 

Scrussy —I know what’s happened to him. 

Ann — What? 

Scrussy — He lives again! 

Ann — Lives! Henry gone back? 

Scrussy — The dog, ma’am, outside the window. Perhaps broke through. 

Ann — Henry is gone back, alone. 

Scrusspy — The dog, ma’am, outside the window! to resist the fumes, maybe. 

Ann — Gone back. I'll follow him. 

Scruppy — You can’t. 

Ann — Henry wouldn’t leave me alone. 

Scrussy — He couldn’t help himself, madam, 

Ann — But we’ve been dead a week — 

Scrussy — A week! A century! A moment! There’s no time here. He’s 
gone back, madam. 

Ann — Then I'll go too. 

Scruspy — You can’t. 


Ann —I will. I must! 
Scrussy — It’s impossible. 
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Ann—I will follow. Henry! Henry! Heuzy, dear, where are you? It’s 
nn, dear. Where are you, baby? Just tell me where you are? Where are you? 
ll come, darling. Just tell me. Henry! Henry! 

Scrussy — He won’t answer. (Standing in shadows.) 

Ann— Henry! Henry, are you in the flat? I believe you are, Henry; 
9u mustn’t be there by yourself — you won’t know how to manage anything. 

Scrupsy — It’s useless. 

Ann —I will follow him! I will! I will! Henry, listen, Henry. Our love, 
ir great love. (The drum is heard again.) It’s speaking, Henry, the little 
edding ring, that wasn’t a wedding ring at all— put it on my finger again. 
’s on the mantel-piece, Henry, don’t leave me alone for ever. It’s Ann, 
yur Ann, who wants you. Henry! Henry dear! (The drum stops.) 

Scruspy — Quiet! Quiet! I heard something out there — on the deck. (An- 
her pause, then Henry appears in the centre doorway.) 

Ann — (without seeing him, still facing front). Hello, Henry! 

Henry — (coming toward her). Hello, Ann. Quick, dear, be very quick! 
here’s only a second or two. I’ve come to fetch you home, dear! Ready, 
veetheart? (Holding out his hand.) 

Ann — Ready, Henry, ready! (Turning and taking his hand.) 

Henry — We’ve such a lot to do, my love. And such a little time to do it 
«4 Quick. Quick. 


They go out together. The drum starts again very 
oftly. Scrubby watches them go. 


THE END 


“THE GOOSE HANGS HIGH” 
A Comedy in Three Acts 
By Lewis Beacu 


OF the plays written with the younger generation and 
its alleged irresponsibility as a theme, none that New 
York saw last season scored as definitely pleasant an 
‘ impression as Lewis Beach’s “‘ The Goose Hangs High.” 

Produced at the Bijou Theater January 29, 1924, it 
found a public immediately. A few of the reviewers 
acknowledged a half-suppressed fear that the story had 
too happy an ending to be wholly artistic, but they all ad- 
mitted that as a transcript of life it was mostly true and 
observantly written. 

Additional interest attached to this play’s production 
by reason of its backing. The producers, the Dramatists’ 
Theater, Inc., had been organized some months before 
by five active and successful playwrights — Edward 
Childs Carpenter, Owen Davis, James Forbes, Cosmo 
Hamilton, and Arthur Richman. 

Their experiences in the theater had convinced them it 
was possible for authors to finance, direct and manage 
their own productions and they were eager to try. For 
one reason or another — perhaps they did it deliberately 
to prove the sincerity prompting their experiment — they 
selected a drama by an author outside their group as 
their first play. Mr. Carpenter handled most of the busi- 
ness connected with the enterprise and Mr. Forbes did 
a particularly good job as director of the rehearsals, 
while the other three probably were quite free with sug- 
gestions for improvements. 
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It is two days before Christmas when “The Goose 
Hangs High” begins. The scene is the living room of 
the Bernard Ingals’s home “in a small city in the middle 
West.” It is a “ charming, restful, Colonial living room, 
obviously long lived in by people of breeding and taste 
.... It is 5 o’clock in the afternoon. The lamps are 
lighted.” 

The Ingals, Bernard and Eunice, are still a happily 
married pair, even though they have reached middle 
age — happy in their mutual love and twice as happy 
in their love of their children. “They have charm and 
distinction,” reports the author, “and they will always 
be respected. One feels—on seeing them — that he 
would like to know them personally. Eunice is tall and 
slender; a beautiful woman in her late forties. Bernard 
is fifty-one, thin, and fairly tall. He has never lost his 
youthful enthusiasm and his manner is often very boyish.” 

There is some natural family excitement incident to 
the holiday preparations. Two of the children, Brad- 
ley and Lois, the twins, are coming home from col- 
lege. But Hugh, the oldest, out of college six years and 
working in New York, has written that he cannot make 
it. Which, seeing it is the first Christmas he has missed, 
is rather distressing news to his fond mother. How- 
ever — She is one to make the best of it — even if her 
husband does catch the glimmer of a furtive tear or two 
on her cheek. There must be some good reason for 
Hugh’s not coming — seeing they both had written him 
offering to pay his fare. 

Noel Derby drops in. Noel is an old friend of the 
family, and the nearest thing to a man chum Bernard 
still clings to. Their mutual interest in floriculture ap- 
pears to be the thing they hold most in common. 
They both love to work around growing plants and it 
long has been Noel’s ambition to induce Bernard to give 
up the thing he is doing and join him in a greenhouse 
business. Right now he can buy a place at a great 
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bargain, and he has come again to see if there isn’t a 
chance — 

But there isn’t. Bernard had rather own a green- 
house and grow plants and flowers than anything else 
he can think of —-but when a man has two children 
in college, at the present cost of things — adventuring 
in business is one of the things he can’t do. 

A second caller is Leo Day. “Day is a handsome 
man in his early thirties, but he is quite without poise 
or breeding. He wears a fine raccoon coat, cutaway, 
spats, a derby tilted a trifle too much on one side, and 
he carries a stick. He has an unlighted cigar in his 
mouth. He does not take off his hat until he sees Eunice.” 

Day is one of the newly elected members of the City 
Council. This, his first call, is partly social, partly 
business, and entirely personal. The Ingals, to him, 
represent a stratum in local society to which he is hopeful 
of climbing. Eunice Ingals is Roger Bradley’s daughter 
— and the thought of being an invited guest at the table 
of a Bradley intrigues the recently elevated politician. 
He is quite frank, even a little fresh, in saying so. 

A moment later, with Noel Derby gone, Day has a 
chance to state the real object of his visit. He is, he 
reminds Bernard, entirely self-made. He was reared in 
the orphan asylum on the hill and often, as a kid, when 
he looked down upon the city he would tell the Mother 
Superior that some day he would be somebody in that 
city. 

in pursuing that ambition consistently he has had him- 
self elected councilman —not because he wanted the 
salary; any one of his thirty gasoline stations pays him 
more than he gets for lawmaking — but to help him get 
in with the right people. He has made his way through 
the business world, he has acquired money and he has 
achieved political distinction. Now he wants to get in 
with the right people socially. He wants the right kind 
ee a wife. And he would like to have Bernard advise 

im. 
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Day —....Is anything wrong with me? 

Bernarp — Why, no! 

Day — Then what’s the trouble? 

Bernarp —I don’t think there is any. 

Day — Then why aren’t people taking me up? They certainly know about 
me, I’ve been in office a month but — 

Bernarp—I don’t believe local politics are much of a stepping stone to 
social advancement. But, Day, there’s nothing in that. 

Day —I want it. I’m going to fight for it. And I want your help. 

Bernarp — Oh, but I—I’m not“in the social crowd. 

Day — You could be if you wanted to—and your children are. Well, what 
about it? Will you help me? 

Bernarp — If I can do anything. 

Day — You can and you’re going to. 

Bernarp — What do you mean? 

Day — I’ve been snubbed —I’m not going to be again, I can do a lot for 
you at City Hall, Ingals, if you return the compliment. If you don’t — (Shrugs 
his shoulders.) 

Bernarp — (surprised). What? 

Day—I’m up for membership at the Country Club. You can help me. 

Bernarp — I’m not a member, 

Day — But friends of yours are. 

Bernarp — What do you mean, Day? 

Day — There’s no use beating about the bush: I’ve got to have your help 
and I’m going to have it. 

Brrnarp — (angered). You mean part of my job as City Assessor is to 
help you socially? 

Day — Yes. 

Brernarp — Good God! We’ve had unpleasantness at the City Hall — things 
have been particularly trying with some of the new councilmen, but — Day, 
I can’t. 

Day — Why not? You mean you won’t take me up? 

Bernarp — No. But think, man, it’s not square. 

Day — You want to keep your position? 

Bernarp — Yes, of course. Why, I — (stops.) 

Day — Councilmen always have friends they want jobs for. And the friends 
can be damned insistent. But I’m for you if 

Bernarp — (breaking in). You mean the council wants to get rid of me? 

Day —I don’t say there’s a plan actually on foot, but it’s well for you to 
have me palling for you. And I can make it worth your while, if — 

Bernarp — No! 

Day — A check —or slip you some cash — 

Brernarp — No! 

Day — Well, that’s up to you. (ZLaughs.) I shan’t insist on that. But I 
want you to speak to your friends at the Country Club — they vote next week. 
And what’s the matter with inviting me here to dinner some night soon? 

Brrnakv — Day! 

Day — Why not? Would you be ashamed? 

Bernarp — Oh, don’t you understand? It isn’t that. It’s like taking a 
bribe. 

Day — Bah! To invite me to dinner, to tell your friends it’d be a good 
thing to have me in the Club? Why it won’t hurt your conscience a damn bit. 
(Pause.) Well? It’s just a part of your job, Ingals. And you want to keep 
your job, 

Bernard — (does not look at Day). Vl do what I can. 





As Bernard closes the door on Day, refusing his tender 
of cigars and his kind offer to take him any place he 
wants to go in his waiting Mercer, “he stands still for a 
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moment, thinking. He is angry, but he is caught; he 
can’t do anything else.” A moment later he has, a little 
shamefacedly, asked Eunice if she thinks they might in- 
vite Day to dinner some day the following week, and 
she, surprised, has replied cheerily: “Of course, dear, 
if you'd like to.” 

Living with the Ingals is Eunice’s mother, Mrs. Brad- 
ley. “Granny” is the family name for her. She is 
just back from a walk, during which she picked up a 
family friend, Julia Murdoch. “ Julia is a rather large, 
dark complexioned woman of middle age. She is dressed 
as though she’s just left a Fifth Avenue shop. Granny is 
in her early seventies; she’s rather small, physically, but 
is an aristocrat through and through.” ; 

The talk is desultory, until it is turned into such chan- 
nels of implied criticism as Granny sometimes likes to 
employ. She has a favorite family complex — that the 
Ingals children are a pampered set and that their parents 
have quite deliberately made fools of themselves sacri- 
ficing everything for the children’s happiness. In this 
argument Julia Murdoch sides with Granny. She doesn’t 
approve of Eunice wearing her old clothes so Lois can 
have a new frock. She doesn’t, as a matter of fact, think 
very much of the kind of education the children are get- 
ting. Which is the reason she and her husband had not 
urged their son, Ronald, to go to college. 

“ At the time Cal and I didn’t feel we could afford to 
send him. I don’t think so much of this college business 
anyhow. It just gets it into their heads they’re ladies 
and gentlemen.” 

“Ts that a bad thing?” Eunice asks. 

“ Oh, you know what I mean,” Julia explains. “They 
seem to think their parents are made of money and all 
they have to do is have a good time. And where are 
they when they graduate?: They don’t learn anything 
about making money but every way to spend it. And as 
for religion, college makes them all atheists.” 
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Julia has also heard, she mentions incidentally, that 
Hugh Ingals and Dagmar Carroll are engaged. Which 
is news to the Ingals and a bit of a shock to Eunice, 
even though she doesn’t believe it. And she asks 
Granny not to say anything about even the rumor to 
Bernard. 

Bernard is back from the store, loaded with “ cash and 
carry supplies” and bringing a missing present bought 
for Bradley — a rare volume that he needs in his work. 
Bradley hopes to be a painter and designer of stage 
scenery when he gets out of college. The book cost 
$30, but — as the parents repeat — he wants it. 

“ ‘Wanting’ and ‘getting’ mean the same thing in this 
house,” Granny explains to Julia. “Oh, their goose 
hangs high!” 

Eunice catches Bernard trying to unload his pockets 
without exposing a telegram among his papers. She is 
immediately anxious. Perhaps the children can’t come! 
Perhaps one of them is ill! He is forced to show the 
wire to her to quell her fears. It is from Lois, and reads: 

“Terribly sorry but I can’t leave until you wire me 
fifty dollars with loads of love Lois.” 


Bernarp — You see. 

Granny — (disgusted). Oh! 

Eunice — Oh, she won’t get home tomorrow. 

Brrnarp — Yes, she will! The wire came three days ago. 

Eunice — Poor Lois, she always runs short at the last moment. 

Bernarp — (laughing). Can’t you see her, forgetting all about having to 
buy a railroad ticket? Next time I think Ill buy the ticket myself. 

Eunice — Do you suppose Bradley has enough money? 

Bernarp — (/aughs). Oh, we’d have heard from him if he hadn’t. 

Granny — Oh, you two make me tired! Julia, can’t you bring them to 
their senses? 

Brernarp — Well, Eunice, listen to that! 

Granny — You let the children think you’re made of money. They get 
anything they want. 

Bernarp — Oh, no, they don’t. 

Granny — There’s Eunice in a dress that’s been made over and made over. 
You’ve even given up your greenhouse because it costs a few dollars to heat. 
And Eunice has gone without a maid all fall so you could send more money to 
them. And do you think they appreciate it? 

Eunice — Oh, Mother, they do! 

Granny —If Lois didn’t realize she had to save enough money to get home 
with, she should have been made to stay in school for the holidays. Oh, you 
can’t blame them for trampling on you when you lie right down at their feet, 

Eunice — Mother, this isn’t very pleasant for Julia, 
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Jurra — Oh, it’s none of my business, I know. But I think your mother’s 
right. We’ve taught Ronald to do things for himself. He knows the value of 
a nickel, How can any one appreciate filet mignon if he doesn’t know what 
round steak’s like? 

A moment later the excitement begins. First, and 
without previous warning, Hugh Ingals, the unexpected, 
appears suddenly in the doorway, with a cheery “Good 
afternoon, Mr. and Mrs. Ingals.” A second later his 
mother has him in her arms and his delighted Dad is 
pumphandling his arm with enthusiasm. 

Hugh had no intention of coming, but he changed his 
mind at the last minute — changed it because he could 
not bear to think of the twins and his fond parents weep- 
ing over his empty chair at the Christmas feast. The 
suspicious Julia, however, is inclined to think that Dag- 
mar Carroll’s coming home had something to do with it. 
Hugh evades that issue... . 

There is another commotion at the door, preceded by 
the hearty yowling of “ Hail, hail, the gang’s all here!” 
and followed by a march of the celebrants. 

The twins are home. “ Before anyone can move, the 
street door is opened and Lois and Bradley tear into the 
living room. Lois comes first; she has a hat box, an 
ukulele, and three flower boxes. Bradley holds three 
suitcases on his extended arms, a bag hangs from his 
elbow, and golf clubs are strapped across his back. Im- 
mediately they take possession of the house and seem 
to charge the atmosphere with electricity. They are in 
their early twenties. At times they seem younger — 
thoughtless, vapid creatures. Then they surprise by 
abruptly revealing keen, informed minds. They’re a fine- 
looking, healthy pair who live every moment of the day. 
There’s great commotion throughout the following scene, 
which is played with great speed. Every one seems to 
be talking at once.” 

For the next five minutes something strongly resem- 
bling pandemonium reigns. Everybody has to greet 
everybody else, and everybody does so heartily and 
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explosively. Even Granny is drawn into the whirling 
enthusiasm of the homecoming, though you feel that a 
moment later the strain on her nerves is going to tell — 
which it does the moment Bradley drags Dazzler the 
dog into the party. Still, there might easily be another 
reason — “the three children make more fuss over the 
dog than they have over their family,” reports the author. 
“ The din is terrible.” 

Finally, as the scene quiets, the twins are induced to 
tell how they got there, and why they did not write. 
Bradley, it appears, aided and abetted by five other vaca- 
tioners, had pooled his funds with theirs and bought a 
considerably used Ford for $150. And six of them had 
reached their homes in that, though not without a 
struggle. 

“Jack and Barron escaped with eight-fifty apiece — 
they were dumped at Albany,” Brad reports. “Ted, 
fifteen; he lives in Syracuse; Jerry and Alan crawled 
out at Toledo—they antied twenty-five dollars each. 
Frank vamoosed at Detroit — his share was thirty-one; 
and I picked Sis up at Fordville and made her pay five 
dollars of my thirty-seven.” 

The children now, as apparently is their custom, take 
charge of the house. Bradley, having sent on two 
favorite Holbein prints ahead of him, unpacks them and 
hangs them in place of the much-prized family portraits 
of himself and Lois his mother has insisted on having 
in the living room. Lois accepts and approves the new 
dinner gown her mother has made her and immediately 
begins picturing its first appearance. Their planning 
and their thought is for and of themselves. Granny is 
quite. disgusted. She begs Julia to take her home 
to dinner. “Not tonight —their first night!” pleads 
Eunice. “Oh, I'll see enough of them before they get 
away,” significantly answers Granny. 

Now the twins have bolted upstairs to freshen up. 
Word has come that there is dancing at the Chapmans’ 
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and they are keen to go over.. Hugh is alone with his 
parents. He takes advantage of the moment to clear his 
mind of a secret he had planned to keep. 


Hucu —.. .You know, Dagmar and I are engaged. (Slight pause.) Hang it 
all, we weren’t going to tell any one just now. But Mrs. Carroll had suspicions; 
she got all worked up last night and Dagmar had to tell her. She swore her to 
secrecy but Mrs. Carroll blabbed it the first thing. 

BernarpD — But why did you want to keep it secret? 

Hucu — Oh, I don’t know; we just did. Course we intended to tell you 
and the Carrolls but the others weren’t to know till we were married. 

Eunice — It’s to be soon then? 

Hucu — Next month, we hope. 

Eunice — Hugh! 

Hucu — It’s the hardest thing to find the kind of apartment we want. We’ve 
been jooking for a month. 

Bernarp — Hugh — how about finances? 

Hucu —I’ve enough saved to buy the furniture for a little apartment. 
Dagmar’s going on with her work. 

Brernarp — What? e 

Houcu — She wouldn’t give it up for any one. As long as she feels that way 
I don’t want her to. Neither of us has to pay much of an income tax; but 
we love each other so why shouldn’t we get married? 

Eunice —I never dreamed you were in love, Hugh. , 

Hucu — You’ve known Dagmar. Didn’t you see I was bound to fall in 
love with her? She’s the finest girl in the world — she’s wonderful! 

Bernarp — (jesting). In a month—better get my evening clothes out of 
mothballs, Eunice. 

Hucu — The wedding isn’t going to be here. 

Brernarp — Then we’ll have to go to New York. 

Hucu — Oh, of course, it’d be great to have you there. But I think you’d 
have more fun if you’d wait and come on a little later. You see, we’re just 
going to drop in on a minister some Saturday afternoon and then run over to 
Atlantic City for the weekend. (Pause.) 

Eunice — It’s such a surprise——I can’t understand why you’ve never said 
anything to me. 

Hucu — You never asked. (Zaughs.) You must have realized I’d get married 
some day. 

Eunice — Of course. but (breaks off; goes to him.) I hope you’ll be 
very happy, Hugh. (She kisses him.) 

Hucu — Thanks, Mother. 

Bernarp — (goes to Hugh). I guess Hugh knows what we hope. (Gives 
him his hand. Pause.) 

Hucu — But I don’t see why there has to be such gloom about it. 

Eunice — (quickly; almost beseechingly). Oh, there isn’t, Hugh, there isn’t! 
We’re happy for you. ' 





It is a sad sort of happiness, however. Nor is it 
brightened perceptibly by the developments of the next 
few minutes. Lois is down again, proud of her record 
dressing, and bringing with her the gift she has 
bought for her mother’s Christmas present. She just 
couldn’t wait till Christmas. It happens to be a hand- 
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some ostrich feather fan that just matches Lois’s costume. 
“Dad, did you ever hear about the woman who gave 
her husband lace curtains for Christmas?” laughs Hugh. 
But Lois dodges the impeachment. She really wanted 
her mother to have something nice. And so did Dad. 
And it was awfully sweet of him to wire the money. 
Now Hugh, urged by Lois, has decided to run over to 
the Chapmans with the twins. Of course his father and 
mother won’t care! Why should they? ‘There will be 
lots of time to visit, and this will give him a chance to 
see all the old crowd! He is up the stairs in two bounds 
to get ready. 
With the boys upstairs donning their makeup, Lois 
chats affably if a little critically with her father and 
mother. 


Lois— .. . You’ve a new council, hayen’t you? 

Brernarp — Yes. And they’re raising Cain. 

Loris — How so? 

Brernarp — Upsetting everything. They act as though this was the first 
council the city ever had. 

Lois — Who are they? 

Bernarp — Frank Monroe, John Teed, Elliott Kimberly 

Lois — (breaking in, interested). Not that terrible Kimberly who used to 
run a livery? 

Bernard — The same. 

Lors — But he’s a crook! Good Lord, a hundred thousand people here and 
a man like Kimberly can get elected. Aren’t people like you ever going to 
wake up? 

Bernarp — (smiling). What do you mean? 

Lois — It makes me so damn mad! 

Eunice — Lois! 

Lois — (with increasing excitement). Mother, you ought to swear about it 
too! Decent people absolutely dodge their responsibility. (Bradley enters.) 
Look what you did about prohibition — let a lot of half-baked W. J. Bryans 
and W.C.T.U.’s turn us into law-breakers. The same busy-bodies that 

Braptey — (cutting in). Who wound her up? 

Lois — It makes me furious! But if you go on sleeping the first thing you 
know there’ll be a revolution. Then you’ll wake up. 

Brapiey — Oh, get off the soap box, Sis! 

Lois — Yes, that’s the whole thing — laissez faire. 

Eunice — Oh, Lois, come here. 

Lots — What is it? (Goes to Eunice.) Too much powder? 

Eunice — Just let me put my arms around you. I want to be sure 

Lois — What is the matter, old sweetheart? 

Braptey — Speaking of the affairs of government. (Holding up a bottle of gin 
which he has taken from the suitcase.) There, Dad, with my compliments. 

Bernarp — By George, where’d you get it? 

Braptey — From one of the rising millionaires. 

Eunice — Bradley, you might have been arrested. 

Braptey —I’d like to see any one go through my bag without a search 
warrant, 
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Eunice — But in Cambridge 

Braptey — When he delivered it the bootlegger had a policeman on the 
front seat of his car. 

Brernarp — You’re sure it’s O.K.? 

Braptey — One of the fellows analyzed it. If Prohibition continues, 
chemistry will be a required course in every high school. (Hugh enters. Lois 
puts on her coat. Eunice helps her.) 

Hucu — All ready. (Sees the “gin.) Ho! Fire-water! 

Braver — (picking up his coat and hat). Ill show you how to make the 
peppiest cocktail, Dad. 

Hucu —I bet I can beat you. (Goes to hall and gets coat and hat.) 

BrapLey — Let me have the key to the car, will you, Dad? 

Bernarp — (gives him the key). If you’d come home when you said you 
were coming it would haye been washed. Y 

Braptey—I’d hoped you might surprise us with a new one. If you don’t 
get rid of the old bus soon you’ll never be able to. 

Lors — Come along. Oh, Mother, do you mind putting my flowers in water? 
Ready, Hugh? (Hugh and Lois go into the hall.) 

Bravery — (following them). We'll be back soon. Hugh, have you tried 
loganberry and gin? 

Hucu — Grenadine and lemon juice are better. 


They leave the house, laughing. The street door bangs. 
After a pause Eunice sits. Bernard goes to one of the 
windows and looks out. Rhoda comes from the dining 
room. 


Ruopa — Dinner is served. 

Eunice — All right, Rhoda. But there’ll only be two after all. 

Ruopa — Haye they gone again? 

BERNARD — Yes. 

Ruopa — They didn’t even say hello to me. 

Eunice — They didn’t think, Rhoda. They didn’t mean anything by it. 

Brrnarp — (to Eunice). You're not upset because they went off the first 
minute ? 

Eunice —I’m glad they could go and have a good time. 

Bernard — So’m I, s0’m I. 

Eunice — They’re all right. They’re all right. 

Brernarp — They’re great. 

Eunice — (rises and goes to Bernard). Come, dear, dinner’ll get cold. 
(Bernard puts his arm in Eunice’s. They go toward the dining room.) 

PR Atos serge, I wish I’d had the car washed today. It looks pretty 
punk, 


The curtain falls 


ACT II 


It is four days after Christmas, and the holiday decora- 
tions are still up. It is early evening and the Ingals 
family is at dinner. At least as many of the Ingals family 
as are at home. 
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Hugh is not with them. He has been at the Carrolls 
and now he and Dagmar Carroll sneak into the Ingals 
living room hoping to retrieve Hugh’s pipe without 
arousing the family. “Dagmar is a tall, slight, dark- 
haired girl of Hugh’s age. She has a great deal of dis- 
tinction.” 

Hugh and Dagmar are very much in love and therefore 
extremely sensitive to each other’s criticism. They are 
having some little trouble at the moment over the fur- 
nishing of the apartment they hope to have in New 
York. Hugh is strong for comfort, even though it means 
a conventional arrangement of the furniture. Dagmar 
is for comfort, too, but she feels strongly against robbing 
her home of all individuality. 

Each of them, it develops, has made a rough sketch 
showing how their living room should be furnished, and 
now, with some little trepidation, they respectively sub- 
mit them. 


Hucu — You’ve put the smoking stand by the Windsor chair. 

Dacmar — You didn’t back the sofa with a table. 

Hucu — You can reach the magazines when you’re stretched out on the 
sofa! 

Dacmar — There’s a box for flowers at the windows! But where’s that floor 
lamp of yours? 

Hucu — You hayen’t left a space for that writing table you like. You must 
have it, Dagmar. 

Dacmar — No. 

Hucu —I insist. 

Dacmar — My old desk will do. 

Hucu — But I want you to have a new one. 

Dacmar — We’ll save the money for something else. 

Hucu — But you wanted it, 

Dacmar — We can’t have everything. And, Hugh, we must have a portable 
table we can pull up to the fire for Sunday night supper. We’ve always 
planned that. 

Hucu — (hurries to her, drops on his knees, puts his arms round her). 
Just you and I— no guests ever for Sunday supper? (Dagmar shakes her head. 
They kiss.) Wm sorry I was a brute. 

Dacmar — I wasn’t laughing at you. 

} Hucu —It’s because you’re so wonderful that I’m always afraid Pm not 
half good enough. 9 

Dacmar — (touching his hair). Oh, my dear! 

Hucu — Brad does know more about such things than I. 

Dacmar—I don’t care how the apartment’s furnished if you’re there with 
me. 

Hucu — My sweet! Oh, Dagmar, in a month — together in a month. 

Dacmar — It’s the loveliest dream one could dream coming true. 

Hucu — It is coming true, And nothing can spoil it. 

Dacmar — Nothing! 
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Bradley, coming from the dining room, surprises them 
in their embrace, but he doesn’t mind. He is, he assures 
them, used to suffering. 

Now Hugh and Dagmar have hurried on. Dinner is 
waiting for them at the Carrolls’ and there really isn’t 
time to wait and explain to Eunice. 

In truth, Eunice has been pretty generously overlooked 
this day. Hugh was to call for her —and forgot. So 
she walked home in the rain and is chilled and unhappy 
as a result of that economy. Then Lois, who was ex- 
pected to be home to dinner to meet Leo Day, the alder- 
man, had been delayed down town and when she did 
come late — in a taxi she had to charge — she had just 
rushed upstairs to change for an evening party without 
letting anyone know. 

Mr. Day, as it has turned out, did not come to dinner 
after all, thanks to young Bradley. There was some- 
thing wrong with the gas at lunch, and when it had not 
been fixed by 5 o’clock and Day had called to find out 
at what hour he was expected for dinner, Bradley, meet- 
ing him in the hall, frankly assured him he did not see 
how there could be any dinner in that house that evening. 
Which sent the alderman away a trifle peeved. 

Lois and her escort are off for a dance. Granny, more 
than ever disgusted with the children’s lack of considera- 
tion for their father and mother, has gone next door to 
visit old Mrs. Holden, and Bradley is waiting for a chum 
to pick him up and wheel him over to the party, even 
though, as he tells his mother, he is not particularly 
keen to go. 

Braptey —. . . Hang, I’m not keen for this dance tonight. Not much 
fun in being a stag. 

Eunice — Why didn’t you invite some girl? 

Braptey — Didn’t get around to it in time. It’s hardly fair to invite them 
in September for parties in December. And you have to if you want a girl. 
(Stretches out on the sofa.) Besides, how do I know I'll want to take her 
when the time comes? This whole "woman business is pretty much of a 
nuisance, Mother. 

Eunice — Have you become a misogynist too? 


Braptey — Hardiy! I thrill at them too much. That’s the nuisance, Ever 
read any D. H. Lawrence, Dad? 
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Bernarp — No. 

BrapLtey — He sizes women up as deadly. They destroy—or want to. He 
thinks they should only be a functional thing with men. Course that'd do 
away with the family — but that wouldn’t be so bad. 

Bernarp — (surprised). What? You’re against the family as an _ insti- 
tution? 

Brapiry — Naturally! Everyone’d be a whole lot better off if the children 
were brought up by the State. You’d probably be taxed so much a head for 
us—but you shouldn’t even have that responsibility. It’s coming. Things 
are all wrong as they are now. 

Bernarp — But, Brad, don’t you feel—why, your mother 

Brapiey — (breaking in). Oh, I know what you’re going to say, but 
that’s sentimentalism. I’m all for the complete freedom of the individual, 
and sloppiness and family life raise Cain with it. I say, hand me that ash 
tray, will you? I’ll spill the ash if I get up. (Bernard hands him a tray.) 
Thanks. Yes, sir, the sooner the family disappears as an institution the 
sooner the complete freedom of the individual will come. Sentimentality will 
disappear then. And sentimentality is enervating. 

Bernarp — (really disturbed). But see here, Brad 

Brapiey — (breaking in). Just a minute, Dad. Take yourself — you really 
are a good sort. 

Brernarp — Oh, come on! 

Braptey — Oh, I’m not going to ask for money. Remember I sold that 
Ford. When you got through high school you were all for being a horticulturist, 
weren’t you? 

Brrnarp — I’d thought of it. 

BrapLey — Well, why didn’t you go through? 

Brrnarp — Well, I— Father really needed me in the store. 

Braptey — You see — sentimentalism — you sacrificed yourself, 

Brrnarp — He wasn’t well — he’d always been kind to me, 

Braptey — Why shouldn’t he have been? He was your father. But when 
the store was sold, why didn’t you go in the nursery business then? 

Bernarp — Oh —I don’t know 

Braviey — Because of Mother and us? 

BrerNnarD — There were reasons, 

Braptey — Were you afraid? (Bernard does not answer.) I'd like to see 
anyone persuade me to give up my life. Nothing can stop me. And our 
crowd’s taken a solemn oath never to sacrifice art to money, no matter what 
the circumstances may be, This summer in Maine under Stiles will help me 
vba And when I’ve had a year or two in Europe I’ll really be ready to get 
started. 

BrerNarp — You want to go to Europe after graduation? 

Braptey — Ted and I’ve got it all fixed for summer after next. (Rises; 
throws cigarette into the fire.) Life’s a damn fine thing if you know how to 
use it. (Pause. Stretches.) Mother, have I any clean white kid gloves? 

Eunice —I put a pair in the top drawer of your chiffonier this morning. 

Braptey — Fine! (He turns and goes upstairs.) 











It is plain that, seemingly for the first time since the 
children have come home for their holidays, Bradley’s 
youthful and rather hard philosophy has hurt Eunice. 
She says nothing, but Bernard senses her disappointment, 
and tries to cheer her. 

Bernarp — My dear—he doesn’t know—he doesn’t mean —— 


Eunice —I wonder. 
Bernarp— (surprised). What? 
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Eunice — Am I getting old, supersensitive —? They seem to have become 
so callous, flippant 

Bernarp — They’ve really hurt you? 

Eunice — We seem to mean (Breaking off.) But it’s not we I’m 
thinking of. Oh, Bernard, we’re responsible for what they are. Haye we done 
the right thing? 

Bernard — We did what we thought was right. 

Eunice — We wanted to give them as fine a start as we could —to edu- 
cate them —to let them know what is good and true. That’s what we wanted 
to do. But have we bungled? (Bernard turns away.) Answer me, Bernard. 

Bernarp —I don’t know, I don’t know. 

Eunice — If our giving has injured them 











Before she can finish the doorbell rings loudly. Evi- 
dently Alderman Kimberly has arrived. And Bernard 
wants to see him alone. 

Kimberly is a “ large, big-bellied, coarse-grained man 
of 50. He’s had a drink or two. He does not take off 
his hat during the scene.” Also, it may be mentioned, 
Kimberly is furious. ‘“ Who in the devil do you think 
you are, Ingals?” he bawls; “God almighty?” 

It appears that Kimberly, when he came into office as 
one of the new councilmen, had been instrumental in 
having Bernard’s stenographer, a capable young woman 
who had worked in the office ten years, fired and a 
friend of his appointed in her place. Bernard, having 
done his best to put up with the incompetence of the 
newcomer, had finally been forced to tell her that she 
was unequal to the work. She had run to her friend the 
alderman with the story and he was now prepared to 
demand an accounting of Ingals. 

Kimsrrty — . . . Well, Miss Plummer is a particular friend of mine. I’m 
your boss. I put her in your office and I want her to stay there. I expect 
you to apologize. 

Bernarp — (furious). What? (Then taking himself under control.) You're 
making it very difficult for me. I’ve been assessor for eighteen years. There’s 
never been any complaint of the way I’ve done the work. But I don’t seem 
to be able to satisfy you. Is it a feeling you have against me personally? 
It’s getting almost unbearable, 

Kimperty — Then why don’t you quit? 

Brernarp — Why 

Kimperty — You’ve had the job for eighteen years. Don’t you think it 
about time some one else—or do you think you’re indispensable? You're 
not! 

Brernarp — You mean — you want me to get out? 

Kimprerty — Did you scurry around and help elect me? Fat chance! But 


I’m in office. And I want people who worked for me, my friends, around me. 
And I’m not the only councilman who feels that way—and about you, too, 





, 
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Brrnarp —I didn’t realize it was a game you were playing to get me out. 

Kimserty — Either you do what I want you to do or I swing things 
against you. It’s coming, Ingals! And don’t forget Miss Plummer stays at 
her desk. 

Brernarp — But, good God, Kimberly, I can’t let incorrect statements leave 
the office, I can’t see to every detail myself 

Kimprryy — (breaking in). It’s your woman or mine. 

Bernarp — What? 

Kimserty — And naturally it’s mine. 

Bernarp — (beside himself with anger). Get out of here! Get out at 
once! 





And Kimberly goes. Still smarting under the sting 
of his anger Bernard turns to his desk, adjusts his 
fountain pen and writes rapidly. He finishes quickly, 
having a letter signed, sealed and ready to deliver to 
Bradley when the latter starts for the party. He hesi- 
tates just a second before letting the letter go — but 
Brad has taken it out of his hand and is on his way 
before he knows it. 

With Bradley and the letter gone Bernard is stricken 
with doubt as to the wisdom of his move. He runs to the 
door and tries to call his son back, but without success — 
He goes immediately to the telephone, calls a number 
and begs the person at the other end to please have 
Bradley Ingals call his home the minute he arrives. 
He calls another number and asks that Mr. Kimberly be 
given word to call Mr. Ingals as soon as he returns. 

Eunice, finding him in an excited state, is worried. 
She tries to divert his mind by talking of Bradley and 
his ambitions as a scenic artist. It is no use. A fear 
has laid hold of Bernard that he cannot shake off. 
Another moment he is at the phone again, trying to head 
young Bradley off. Presently he is getting into his coat 
with the idea of stopping the letter at the postoflice. 
Finally he is forced to confess to Eunice what he has 
done and the importance of his getting the letter back. 

Bernarp — Oh, I’ve been a fool—an impetuous, mad fool. Eunice, I’ve 
resigned. 

Eunice — What? 

Bernard — Given up my position —as though I were wealthy, independent. 


Eunice —I don’t understand. 
Bernarp — (quickly and excitedly). Kimberly was here—he provoked me 
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— drove me—I lost my temper—TI guess that’s what he’s been trying to do 
—I didn’t see. 

Eunice — Driving you? 

Brrnarp — For weeks — ever since the new council came into office — it’s 
been hell there at the City Hall. Day’s been threatening. Tonight Kimberly 
practically said I had to be his slave to hang on—he said — he made me 
wild —I ordered him out of the house—and then I actually wrote out my 
resignation and gave it to Brad to mail. 

Eunice — Bernard! 

Brrnarp — Kick me, call me fool, idiot — 

Eunice — No! 

Brrnarp —I deserve everything. 

Eunice — I’m glad you did what you did. 

Bernarp — (amazed). Eunice! 

Eunice — Why didn’t you resign when they first began — ? (Telephone 
rings.) Let me go. 

Bernarp — Ill — 

Eunice — (goes quickly to telephone). It’s Brad —I’ll talk to him. (At 
telephone.) Hello — yes, Brad — that letter your father gave you to mail — well, 
put it in the box now. 

Brrnarp — Eunice, don’t you see? I’ve got to have a job. 

Eunice — Are you afraid you can’t get one elsewhere? 

Bennarp — Can a man my age just walk into a good salaried position? 
Haven’t I already tried to find one? 

Eunice —I’d rather starve than have you lick boots. 

Brrnarp — Yes, I know you’d go through with me. But what about them — 
our children? (Eunice starts.) If I’ve no job they can’t go back to college, 
and — You see now? (Pause.) 

Eunice — (fearfully). Oh, Bernard, what have we done? 

Bernarp — ‘‘ We?’ You’ve nothing to blame yourself for. I’m the one 
who has failed them. 

Eunice — (taking his hand). Oh, I love them so, and I’m afraid. 

Bernarp — What will they do? What will they say? 

Eunice — (terrified). Suppose they—No, no! I can’t. Bernard, we must 
do something. 

Bernarp —I’ll fix it some way. I’ll go to the City Hall early in the morn- 
ing. I'll get that letter. I'll make Kimberly and Day 

Eunice — No. 

Brrnarp —I can even play their game if necessary. 

Eunice — You can’t go back there. 

Brrnarp — Of course I can. It’s not so bad. 

Eunice —To let you dishonor yourself to give them money — no. That 
would be like haying you steal for them. It would be criminal of you and me, 
They can’t have it if that’s the price. 





Granny is back from Mrs. Holden’s. Perhaps, thinks 
Eunice, Granny would help. Guardedly she suggests as 
much. Bernard, she explains, has lost his position, and 
there is a question as to whether the twins can finish 
their college work. The expense the previous year was 
something like $3,000. It might, of course, be cut a 
little, but it would probably take something like that 
sum. And if Granny could advance it, why 

But Granny is not of a mind to lend them a cent. 
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“Not even sure where your own bread’s coming from, 
but you’ll borrow to keep them in luxury!” She sneers 
a little as she makes the charge. She is perfectly willing 
to help Bernard and Eunice, but not the children. 
Already they have been made vain and empty headed by 
too much coddling. 


Granny — For years you’ve denied yourself for them. With the money 
Bernard’s father left him, he could have gone into business for himself. No, 
it had to be saved for them. It saw Hugh through college. But what’s he done 
in the six years since he graduated? Has he paid you back? 

Bernarp — We never wanted or expected him to. 

Granny — And for the last two and a half years everything you-could get 
your hands on has gone to the twins. You’ve simply poured affection on 
them — you wanted to keep them laughing. From the time they were infants — 
you dropped everything to answer their demands. 

Eunice — To find out why they asked for it — sympathy —— 

Bernarp — Eunice, what’s the use? 

Granny — Well, you ought to see what your sympathy has done for them. 
I don’t blame the children —it’s not their fault—but yours. You’ve only 
yourselves to blame. 

Eunice — Don’t think of them. Think of me. I’m asking you 

Granny — That’s what I am doing. (Rises.) And I say no, Oh, I pity 
you, you fools. But you must face it. You’ve had it coming to you. 

Eunice — What do you mean? 

Granny — What do you think they’re going to do now? 





Granny flounces up the stairs and leaves them dis- 
couraged and puzzled. This much they know they must 
face: with Bernard’s position gone, willing as they are 
to make every sacrifice, college for the children will 
be impossible for the present. And the children must 
be told. That’s the hard part —“ Don’t tell them tonight. 
Let them be happy while they can be,” pleads their 
father. “How long the night will be,” sighs their 
unhappy mother. “ But I don’t want it to pass. Oh, I 
can’t sit still and think! Let’s do something — let’s 
walk — fast — till we’re tired # 

Granny hears them leaving the house — hears Eunice 
tell Bernard to leave the door unlocked for fear one of 
the children has forgotten the key. She hurries down as 
the door slams — evidently of a mind to call them back. 
They have doubtless started in search of funds, she thinks. 
But they are out of reach of her voice. For a moment she 
is soberly thoughtful, but there is firmness of purpose 
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in her decision when she makes it. She is at the phone 
calling the Carrolls and asking for Hugh as the curtain 


falls. 


A half hour later Bernard and Eunice are still walking. 
Lois, Hugh and Bradley have been rounded up and told 
the truth by their grandmother. “Your father has lost his 
position! He’s bankrupt! You can’t go back to college! 
That’s what’s happened!” 

With which succinct statement of facts she leaves them 
to their own reactions. 

“There is complete silence. They do not move a 
muscle of their bodies. Finally Hugh speaks.” 


Hucu — (quietly). Poor Dad. 

Loris — Oh, where are they? 

BrapLey — It’s beastly for him and Mother. 

Lo1s — (with a movement of her hands). Like that — everything. (Loudly.) 
No, no! I don’t believe it. 

BrapLey — Kimberly was here — 

Hucu — (almost with a cry; as though she were slipping away from him). 
Dagmar! 

Lois — (turning toward Hugh; surprised). What? (Then realizing what’s in 
Hugh’s mind.) No, Hugh, no! Everything can’t stop so suddenly. 

Brapiey — (very quietly). ‘You can’t go back to college.” (The matter 
is settled as far as he’s concerned.) 

Lois — What does it mean? Why? Everything was all right. Bankrupt. 
There’s always been money. Where’s it come from if — ? 

Hucu — Dad’s lost his position, (Loudly.) Oh, don’t you see? Everything 
has gone to us. 

BrapLey — (amazed). What? 

Hucu — Oh, God, what fools we’ve been! Oh, they had no right! It was 
wrong! I’ve never questioned. 

Lors —I couldn’t have taken if I'd known. I’m not so low. 

Braptey —It makes us seem like bloodsuckers. (Pause. Lois bursts out 
laughing.) Don’t! Sis! 

Lois —It is funny. Don’t you see? The bottom’s fallen out of everything. 
Where are we at? What’s going to happen now? 

Braptey —I tell you it’s wrong, wrong! They shouldn’t have had this 
responsibility. Giving us till — 

Hucu — (breaking in). ‘‘ Responsibility?’ It was love made them give. 

Lois — There’s a girl at college. She never gets a letter from home but 
they tell her what they’re sacrificing to keep her there. She’s sick —a melan- 
cholic — her mind’s warped — 

Braptry — Dad wanted to be a horticulturist —he’s sacrificed —No! You 
don’t give up what you care for most! You can’t! (Suddenly realizing.) Oh, 
my God, for us, for us. Ie are what they care for most. Oh, what are we? 
Oh, to put such a burden on a person—to force him to live up to your ideals. 
It’s too much! It isn’t fair! 

Hucu — (quietly). Life and love, Brad — you can’t get away from it. 

Lors — But other parents — that girl at college —is that love? 

Hucu —I don’t know, I don’t know. 

Lois— (trying to think it out). Selfish love, unselfish — 
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Braptey — (suddenly; pulling the letter from his pocket). Wait! I took 
this letter from Dad to mail. I forgot. Then they called me. Mother told me 
to put it in a box at once., But I could hear Dad shouting ‘‘ No! No!’’ I didn’t 
know what to do. j 

Hucu — Who’s it for? 

BrapLex — (reading the address). ‘‘ The Council of the City of 

Loris — (cutting in). Open it. 

Hucu — (hesitates; then). Yes. (The children’s distaste for this sort of 
thing is evident. But they feel the circumstance justifies, rather than forces them, 
to open the letter.) 


Brapiey — (unseals letter and reads). “ 


. Please accept my resignation 


as City Assessor to take effect immediately. I cannot go on longer...” 
Lors — What? He resigned? 
Braptry — “I cannot go on longer —’’ (breaking off.) Mother told me to 


mail it. Dad — (Hugh takes the letter from Bradley; reads it.) They told me 
at the hall my father was trying to reach me. But Mother — 

Hucu —I’d scarcely recognize his writing — why, he’s even left an 
of assessor, a word he’s written for years. 

BrapLtey — Kimberly was here while I was upstairs—then Dad wrote the 
letter — Kimberly must have given him hell. By God! (Hurries to his coat; 
picks it up.) 

Lors — Where are you going? 

BrapLey — (putting on his coat). Never mind! 


“3? out 


On his way out Brad takes the letter with him. He’ll 
not forget to: mail it this time, although Hugh warns 
both the twins that they must weigh well what it means 
to them. If it is not sent they probably can go back 
to college. 

‘Be honest with yourselves,” he warns the young indi- 
vidualists. “Oh, please, no false sentiments. Don’t do 
anything you don’t want to do.” 

But their minds are made up. The letter is readdressed 
to the council and Brad takes it. 

Lois and Hugh try to put as cheerful a face on the 
matter as possible. In their hearts there is a secret 
exultation that they want to meet this particular crisis 
decently. It is a wrench for Hugh to think of his and 
Dagmar’s plans being smashed, but he refuses to com- 
promise. He writes a check for the savings that were to 
provide for the wedding and the apartment that he may 
have it ready. And Lois — finding that she isn’t so very 
different from other daughters — realizing what it would 
have meant to her if the news that had brought her home 
had meant she would never have been able to talk to her 
tHe again — is glad of her chance to do even a little to 

elp. 
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When Bernard and Eunice return —they have only 
been walking a half hour, though it seems hours to them 
—they are pretty wretched. They find Hugh building a 
fire, and trying bravely to appear as though nothing had 
happened. 

When Lois comes, she, too, would convey the impres- 
sion that quitting a dance thus early is a most natural 
proceeding for her. She was disgusted with her escort, 
she explains. The idiot! He had proposed on the way 
to the party! Could anything be more stupid? 

Besides, she wanted to come home to talk to them. 
She suddenly has come to a great decision. She is not 
going back to school. She has had enough of it. Too 
much, in fact. Anyway 

Before they can quite grasp the meaning back of this 
announcement, in bursts Bradley. He is pretty well 
dishevelled and he fears he may be followed by a police- 
man. He has just taken a punch or two at Alderman 
Kimberly. He never had liked Kimberly — not since he 
kicked his dog something like fifteen years back. Which 
so pleases Lois that she takes his breath by throwing her 
arms around him. And his mother, as she begins to 
grasp the situation, encircles him in another embrace 
and cries a little on his shoulder. “ Even Mother falls 
for the vim and vigor stuff!” Brad chuckles. 

And the joke of it, as it happens, is that it wasn’t 
Kimberly at all who had kicked Brad’s dog — but Sam 
Streeter. 

There is still a faint hope in Bernard’s mind that the 
resignation has not been sent. But Brad’s announcement 
that not only had he mailed the letter but registered it, 
does for that. “ Just wanted to prove that for once I 
had remembered to do something,” says he, cheerfully. 





Bernarp — That settles it. (Seems to crumple up.) 

Lois — (going to him). Don’t, Dad, don’t. 

Bernard — (rising immediately). You must know. I’ve done a very foolish, 
dastardly thing. 

Eunice — Bernard, please! 

Bernarp — l’ve failed you, I’ve gone back on — 
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Eunice — (breaking in). It’s not true. Don’t you believe him. 

Hucxu — (quietly). Dad, we know, all of us, Granny told us. 

Brernarp — What? 

BrapLteyY — The council ousted you. That’s all, 

Bernarp — That isn’t true, I — 

Hucu — (quickly). Everyone knows what they are. Of course they couldn’t 
appreciate you. 

Bernarp — Hugh, please! 

Hucu — You’ll get into another berth—and a better one right away. But 
until you do, well you and Mother may feel just a little more comfortable 
if — (Pulls the check from his pocket and tries to put it into Bernard’s hand 
without the others seeing.) I don’t need it just now. (Laughs; whispers.) 
Bank on me. 

(Bernard does not realize that it is a check. He unfolds it.) 

Brrnarp — Oh, no! 

Eunice — You sha’n’t, Hugh. 

Hucu — (simply). Ive never been able to do anything that’s made me 
so happy. 

Brernarp — Oh, God! Eunice — 

Hucxu — Oh, I wish I could tell you —there’s so much —I don’t know how 
to say it. 

Eunice — Hugh, if you kiss me, that will say — (Hugh takes her tightly in 
his arms and kisses her.) 

BraDLEy — You do know where we stand? 

Eunice — Yes. And I’m ashamed. 

Braptey — Whatever do you mean? 

(Eunice looks.at the children. She seems to be begging for forgiveness. 
Then she speaks.) 

Eunice — Oh, I can’t tell them, Bernard! But children, don’t be afraid to 
show what you feel — ever. 

Lois —I don’t understand. 

Eunice — Love’s too beautiful to be hidden. (Pause.) 

Braptey — Good Lord, but I’m hungry. 

Loris — So’m I. Why, I haven’t eaten anything since tea. 

Eunice — I’ll get a lunch. 

Hucu — Come on, you twins. Let’s raid the ice-box. 

Brapiey — Right! Sandwiches — dozens of them. 

Lors — We’ll call when it’s ready. (Lois and Hugh go into the dining room.) 

Brapiry — (following them). And Dad, if a policeman should come, re- 
member he has to show the warrant before he gets in. (Goes owt. There is a 
slight pause. Then Bernard jumps to his feet.) 

Bernard — (with great determination). God, I’m not beaten! Eunice, what 
must you think of me? 

Eunice — Dear, I understand. 

Bernard —I must carry on. 

Eunice — We can and we will. 

Bernard — Oh, Kunice, come, I’ll get them to take me back. 

Eunice — (with a restraining gesture). Please. 

Bernard —If I can do for the children I sha’n’t mind about Kimberly. 

(Bernard crumples the check and throws it into the fireplace.) 

Eunice — (turns, faces Bernard, and takes his hands in hers). No, dear. 
But we’ll find some way. 

Bernard — Maybe they think they’re going to run this roost now. God 
bless them! But they’re not! 


The curtain falls 
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ACT III 


It is morning of the following day. The Ingals family, 
having straggled in to breakfast, is straggling out again. 
Bernard is hurrying off to town when Hugh stops him. 
There is still the matter of the proffered check between 
them. Bernard had tossed it into the fireplace, but missed 
the fire. Hugh found it and is again insistent that his 
father take it. “I’ve always— dreamed that some day 
I could do—something fine for you and Mother,” he 
half stammers, a little ashamedly. “But I just forgot 
how much little things could mean.” 

But Bernard is still firm, though greatly appreciative, 
and the coming of Dagmar and Eunice from the dining 
room gives him a chance to escape without giving Hugh a 
definite answer. 

It isn’t easy for Hugh to tell Dagmar that their plans 
will have to be changed; that they can’t rent and furnish 
the apartment; that they can’t even be married for some 
time. But he manages it finally: 


Hucu — Do you understand, dear, how I feel? I want to give to them. It 
isn’t conscience. It’s love. (Slight pause.) So I have the courage to ask you 
to wait. 

Dacmar — Of course, Hugh. 

Hucu — But do you understand? 

Dacmar — Yes, dear. It’s beautiful. 

Hucu — Oh, please! 

Dacmar—It is beautiful because it’s love. Oh, don’t ask me to explain 
why I know. Some children do things for their parents because of convention, 
public opinion, because they’ye been told it’s the thing to do. If you did it 
just because you thought it your duty —as one’s ashamed to pass a beggar —I 
believe I could hate you. But it’s not sentimentality. It’s real and true. 

Gee takes her hungrily in his arms. Dagmar puts her arms around his 
neck. 

Hucu — My darling, I adore you. I want you, Dagmar. Don’t think 
that I —— 

Dacmar — (breaking in). It will be hard, dear, to wait. Sometimes I shall 
probably beg you to forget them, I will ery for you. Don’t listen to me then. 
If you do, some day I’ll not love you as I do now. 

Hucu — Dagmar! 

Dacmar — But, Hugh, when the day comes— Oh, dear, if we can inspire 
such love in our children —then our love will take on greatness. 

Hucu — But, dear, don’t all children feel—why you— ? (Dagmar leaves 
him; shakes her head.) 

Dacmar — No. 

Hucu — But — ? 

Dacmar — Don’t ask me. So many parents believe that simply because 
they bring children into the world they take out a patent on their love — it 
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belongs to them. But it’s not instinctive — children haven’t love for their parents 
unless that love’s deserved. 


Now the force of the blow falls on Granny. She hears 
Eunice ’phoning the want ad department of the town’s 
newspaper to advertise two furnished rooms for rent after 
January 1. The twins will have gone back to school 
then and their rooms will be available. 

The thought is shocking to Granny! A Bradley rent- 
ing rooms! Lodgers in the home of one of the first 
families! She won't have it. The house is hers, really, 
even if Bernard does rent it from her. Then, Eunice 
tells her, it will be necessary for them to get another 
house. She is even cheerful at the thought. Nothing 
much matters now. The children — her children — have 
met the test and stood firm. 

“Tt isn’t the little things that reveal character,” she 
says, a little proudly. ‘“ They’d seemed hard, indifferent. 
That’s the outer spirit of the time. But if deep inside 
there’s truth, who are we to criticize? Maybe they’re 
finer. I believe they are. They’re more honest and 
unafraid — If they had turned on us I could not have 
blamed them. I would have known I was the one who 
had failed. That’s why I was afraid.” 

Bradley and Lois dash in from the street. They have 
been at their job early, and it is apparent from their 
manner that there have been developments — develop- 
ments in which Granny is destined to figure. They are 
quite frank in hinting that they would like their mother 
to leave them with Granny — alone. 

That being arranged they all but startle the old lady 
out of her wits by seating her mysteriously upon the 
sofa between them and asking her soberly if she has ever 
thought about dying? Not right away, of course, but 
some time? She admits that the idea may have occurred 
to her. ; 


Braptey — Granny, how much do you know of what’s happened? 
Granny —I know that your father’s lost his job. That he’s got no money. 
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And that he’s pretty much of a fool—and your mother too, though she is my 
daughter. 

Braptey — And what do you think’s going to become of him? 

Granny —I can’t see anything but the poorhouse or insane asylum. 

Lois — The asylum would be awful enough. But the poorhouse! The husband 
of a Bradley — maybe a Bradley herself. Oh, Granny, you couldn’t endure that. 

Granny — Rather the poorhouse —there’s more than one fine family ended 
there — than tradespeople, shop girls, clerks living here. 

Braptry — What do you think of street cleaners? 

Granny — Street cleaners? 

Braptey — Icemen, milkmen? 

Granny —I don’t! 

Lois — Well, Dad will have to do something. He’s too able-bodied to get 
into the poorhouse. 

Granny — What are you driving at? . 

Braptey — (seriously). Granny, he’s fifty years old. 

Granny — Fifty-one. 

Brapiey —It’s going to be’ pretty difficult for a man of his age to step 
into a good position. 

Granny —I dare say. 

Braptey — A respectable one, I mean. Fine concerns want young chaps — 
like me, for instance. , 

Granny — Do they? 

Braptey — Yes. Of course, the other fields are open to him — soda fountains, 
haberdashery stores, street-car conducting — 

Granny — (already feeling herself insulted). What? 

Braptey — He hasn’t your pride, Granny. He’ll feel he must do something. 

Lors — Oh, Bud, wouldn’t it be awful to see him carrying a sign through 
the streets—a sandwich man, everybody staring, saying “ Eunice Bradley’s 
husband,” ‘ Mrs. Roger Bradley’s son-in-law.” 

Granny — (unable to sit still). Stop it! Stop it! 

Braptey — That Swede who runs the gasoline station on the corner — he’s 
always been friendly — Sis, maybe he’d let Dad squirt gas into people’s cars. 

Granny — Oh, how can you? 

Lors — It’s terrible, Granny. But we’ve got to face it. 

Granny — Never! 

Lois — Then what can you suggest? We’ve racked our brains. 

Granny — Can’t you think of something that is all right? 

Braptey — He might start a second-hand clothes store. (Acting it out.) 
You know the way they come sidling up to you intimately on the street and 
sort of whisper — “‘ Any old clothes to-day, Madam?” 

Granny —I’d make Eunice divorce him. 

Los — But she'd still be Mrs. Bernard Ingals. 

Granny — Oh, ‘can’t you think of anything respectable for him? 

Lois — What can you suggest? 

Granny — Think! Use your heads! What were you sent to college for? 

Brapiey — Let’s see —the most respectable thing in the world —a church. 
Sis, he might get a job as janitor. 

Granny — No, no! 

Lois — He’d have to mow the grass, shovel the snow — 

Granny — I’ve got some money, 


Thus is the old lady’s mind prepared for their great 
scheme. They have been talking with Noel Derby, and 
Noel has told them of the market gardener’s place he can 
buy dirt cheap. If Dad, for instance, could go in with 
Noel, and they could buy the place and realize their 
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dream of starting a nursery! Wouldn’t that be great? 

Of course Dad wouldn’t think of taking Granny’s money 
— but if she were to buy the place with Noel, and then 
hire Dad to look after her interests? Wouldn’t that be 
wonderful ? 

Before she quite has time to resent the conspiracy there 
is Noel Derby at the door beaming with joy at the thought 
of the plan! Another minute and the children have 
herded Granny and Noel upstairs to settle the details. 

Which probably would have been simple if Bernard 
did not suddenly appear with a new complication. He 
also had fixed things. His resignation has been refused 
— and everything is as it was before anything happened. 

Bernard — Brad, you and Lois can go back just as you’d planned. 

Eunice — Dear, please explain. 

Bernard — (taking off his coat; exuberantly). I went into Day’s office. He 
almost embraced me; his application for membership in the club was accepted. 
He thinks I’m responsible. He was furious — frightened — when he heard of the 
resignation. Wouldn’t hear of my getting out. He called the councilmen to- 
gether. Kimberly and Sands, of course, wanted to accept it. But Day, Teed, 
and Monroe refused. So I’m back. Oh, isn’t it great! (Eunice shudders. 
The others do not move; they are aghast.) Oh, Brad, Kimberly has got a 
black eye. But he says he fell. (Pause.) Well, can’t any of you say anything? 
You might at least congratulate me. Lois, what’s your chum’s address? We'll 
wire her not to cancel that room reservation. (Starts toward telephone.) 

Lors — Oh, damn! 

BernarD — Eunice, can’t you speak? 

Eunice — I’ve nothing to say. 

Brernarp —Is something the matter with all of you? Do you realize what 


I’ve said? I’ve got my job back! Hugh, I don’t need your assistance, And 
Lois and Bradley go east on Monday. 


But it is not as easily rearranged as that. Lois is not 
going back. She has accepted a position at Wingate’s. 
Neither is Brad going back. He has found himself a 
job with the local stock company. Part of the time he ex- 
pects to carry a spear and the other part he will spend 
painting scenery. Hugh and Dagmar have also made other 
arrangements. Having deposited their home fund to 
Dad’s credit so the twins can go back to school, they are 
prepared to wait 

But they are all reckoning without Dad himself. He 
listens patiently and appreciatively to their fine plans for 
him. But when they begin to raise their voices, Hugh 
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insisting the twins shall go back to school and the twins 
insisting they will not, he takes a hand: 


Bernarp — (more loudly and furiously than they). Silence! All of you! 
(The children are amazed at this strange tone from Bernard, and to see him 
so angry.) If you think you’re going to run things here you’re sadly mistaken. 
A lot of nerve you had, doing what you’ve done without my permission. But 
I still am boss. 

Hucu — That’s the stuff, Dad! 

Bernarp —I mean you too. You’re as bad as they are. 

Hucu — But, Dad — 

Bernarp —I don’t want to hear another word from any of you. 

Eunice — Bernard! 

Dacmar —I think I’d better go. 

Brernarv — No! You’re in this too, Stay here. The twins go back to 
college. 

Braptey — Dad! 

Bernarp — And Dagmar and Hugh are getting married. (To Hugh.) How 
dare you deposit money to my account? 

Hucu — (weakly). I thought we’d — 

Bernarp — Well, we hadn’t! 

Lors —I won’t, Dad, I won’t! 

Bernarp — Did you hear me say to be quiet? 

Brapitey — But, Dad — 

Bernarp —I meant it. 

Eunice — (appalled). Oh, what are we doing? We’ve never quarreled. 

BerNarp — There’s no quarreling. I’ve said my say and that’s the end of 
it. (Turns.) I’m going for a walk. 

Los — (desperately). Mother, what can we do? 

Bernarp — Don’t try and get your mother mixed up in this. I’m going 
to buy your Pullman reservations. (Hugh runs upstairs.) Bradley, telephone the 
theater and resign at once. 

BrapLry — You’ye never talked to us this way before. 

Bernarpv— Not since the last time you tried to disobey me. I thrashed 
you then. I can do it again. 

Eunice — Oh, let’s calm down. Let’s — 

Bernarp — (breaking in). Eunice, I asked you to be quiet. 

Eunice — (amazed). Bernard! 

Loris —I never knew you were such a stubborn — 

Bernarp — You go call up Mr. Wingate. 

Loris —I tell you I will not. 

Bernarp — Lois, do as I say. 


Noel Derby does not help much when he comes gaily 
down stairs to congratulate Bernard on their new business. 
He and Granny have settled all the details and Bernard 
is to be hired — but for a salary that will not be big 
enough to allow him to spend too much on the children. 

Bernard does not like that suggestion. He is still able 
to decide such matters for himself, and he does not like 
their somewhat patronizing disposition of him. 


Bernarp — (to Granny). There’s a string to it? You mean I can’t be my 
own boss in my private affairs? Thank you, no! 
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Eunice — Mother doesn’t mean that, Bernard. But if you go back to the 
City Hall I’ll leave you. 

Brernarp, Granny anp Nort — Eunice! 

Hucu, Lois anp Braptey — Mother! 

Dacmar — Mrs. Ingals! 

Eunice —I shall! I will not have that. 

Brernarp — Eunice, how can you — ? 

Hucu — He can’t go, Mother. We won’t let him. 

Braptey — I’ll black Kimberly’s other eye if necessary. 

Brernarp — It’s a conspiracy. 

Loris — (putting her arm in his). Oh, Dad, don’t you understand? You and 
Mother have always stacked the pack to give us all the face cards and aces. 
But you have taught us the game. We know how to play. 

Brapiey — We can’t cheat. 

Bernarp — But your work, children, we want you to go on with it. 

Braptry -—- Whatever makes you think I shan’t? Good Lord, you don’t 
* think I’d give it up? 

Brrnarp — But if you turn to something else — 

Braptey — But I’m not. Why, I need the practical experience round the 
theater. 

Lois —I think I want to do advertising. But I shan’t stick if I’ve a wrong 
hunch. Why, I may even end up a rum-runner, Or daub scenery — like Bud. 

Braptey — You? 

Eunice — Well, Bernard? 

Bernarp — What can I do? 

Eunice — We can’t dictate in this. We haven’t the right. But, dear — 
(puts her hand on his arm). We'll be ready —to carry on. 

Nori — Don’t you understand, Bern? It was they who came to me this 
morning ? 

Bernarp — The children? 

Nort — Yes. Oh, these parents who rave because their children don’t love 
them — why don’t they look into their own hearts? 

Hucu — Dagmar, what are we going to do? 

Eunice — (going to them). If you could be married before you leave! 

Bernarp — (brightens). Of course, they can! 

Eunice —If it’s right with your mother and father? 


Dagmar and Hugh look at each other. Then they 
embrace. Lois and Bradley hurry to them. Granny 
turns to them—even she is pleased at the idea of a 
wedding. 


Loris — What will you wear? 

Brapter — Can I be best-man? 

Nort — It’s “‘ yes,’’ Bern? 

Eunice — (going to Bernard and Noel). It is ‘* yes,’’ Noel. 

Brernarp — But, Eunice, it’s adventuring. You said yourself we must be 
ready. 

Eunice — We will be! Don’t you see? 

Bernarp — Eunice! 

Eunice — We'll all be ready always. 


THE END 


BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK 
A Fantastic Comedy in Two Parts 
By Grorce S. KaurmMan AND Marc CONNELLY 


UNQUESTIONABLY if the manuscripts of all the 
foreign plays that are even now kicking around the offices 
of the New York producers were gathered up and laid 
end to end they would make an impressive magazine 
story. 

“Beggar on Horseback,” up to and including a part of 
last season, was one of these. It was known then, I be- 
lieve, as “Hans Sonnenstoesser’s Hohlenfahrt.” The 
Theater Guild had it and passed it by. Several other 
managers were consulted and could see nothing promis- 
ing in its possibilities. 

Then it came to Winthrop Ames’s attention and he saw 
a play in it. Suggesting to him a modern satire he 
naturally thought first of George Kaufman and Mare 
Connelly as the best of working collaborateurs to whom 
to turn it over. Their success with “ Dulcy,” “To the 
Ladies ” and “ Merton of the Movies ” had brought them 
prominence as two who delight in calling attention to the 
native weakness for boastfulness in achievement. The 
pretense and affectation that are so common and so piti- 
ful a part of the exhibition given by the new rich are a 
favorite target with them. 

“Beggar on Horseback” represents, as Alexander 
Woollcott has written in the preface to the published 
version of the play, “the distaste that can be inspired 
by the viewpoint, the complacency and the very idiom 
of Rotarian America. It is a small and facetious dis- 
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turbance in the rear of the Church of the Gospel of 
Success.” 

The original play was no more than a story to its 
adapters. Mr. Ames told them the general scheme of 
it and they fashioned their own American version. An 
important feature of the play, the pantomime called “A 
Kiss in Xanadu,” was not included in the original ver- 
sion, and the authors give entire credit for its creation 
to Mr. Ames. 

“ The Beggar ” was first played in New York the night 
of February 12, 1924, at the Broadhurst Theater, achieved 
an immediate popularity and easily ran out the season. 

The scene is the apartment of a young composer, 
Neil McRae. The living room, in which the action begins, 
“is plainly an artist’s room, and furnished with as many 
good-looking things as the occupant could afford — 
which are not many. The most luxurious piece of furni- 
ture in the room is a grand piano, which Neil has 
probably hung on to with no little difficulty. The door 
into the apartment is at the right — somewhere beyond 
it is the elevator, and one needs only a look at the room 
to know that it is an elevator that requires four minutes 
to ascend the three floors. The time is about four thirty 
of a spring afternoon.” 

A young man lets himself into the room, after getting 
no response to his knock. He is followed shortly by a 
young woman, a suspicious young woman, who might 
think he was a gentleman burglar if she believed the 
combination possible. He is, it transpires, Dr. Albert 
Rice, an old friend of McRae’s. And she is Cynthia 
Mason, a comparatively new friend of the same young 
man. 

The doctor is pausing briefly on a visit from Chicago. 
Miss Cynthia lives across the hall and sometimes she 
sort of looks after young McRae, who isn’t exactly prac- 
tical. For example, this very afternoon he has invited 
folks to tea and apparently done nothing more about it. 
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Rather important visitors, too. The Cadys of Livingston, 
which happens to be the home town of both Dr. Rice 
and Neil. Gladys Cady has been studying piano with 
Neil — is, in fact, his only pupil. Not that he wants to 
give music lessons, but — well, he has to do something. 
Writing symphonies doesn’t pay particularly well at 
first. 

Neil is home now, loaded down with an armful of 
books and a music portfolio—the books expensive 
editions he had no business buying, the music certain 
cheap orchestrations on which he has been working 
nights, much to Miss Mason’s disgust and very little to 
his own profit. This overwork has brought him nearer 
a state of nerve collapse than he imagines. ; 

Dr. Rice notes the symptoms. Neil needs rest, and that 
immediately. Also he needs a change of scene, and 
release from the grind of work that is painfully uncon- 
genial, if he is going to realize at all on the talent that 
is his. The problem of the moment, however, is the 
tea. And Cynthia, as usual, agrees to see to that. The 
Cadys must be looked after. 


Argent — How soon will they be here? 

New — Any minute, I guess. Why all the questions? 

Auzert —I just wondered. (He takes a medical case from his pocket and 
shakes out a pill.) I want you to take one of these before they come, and 
another one later on, 

New — Good heavens, there’s nothing the matter with me. 

Ausrert —I know there isn’t. 

New — What’ll they do — make me sleep? 

Aubert — They'll quiet you. 

Nrem— But I don’t dare go to sleep. In the first place the Cadys are 
coming, and — (Cynthia re-enters. She is now hatless, and carries a folded 
tablecloth.) 

Cyntu1a — (to Albert). I hope you scolded him. 

Apert — Not enough, I’m afraid. (To Neil.) Do you think you have a glass 
of water left? 

Nem — (starting). Oh, of course! 

Apert — No, no, I can find it. (He goes into the bedroom.) 

Cynruia — (with a glance at the portfolio). You didn’t let them give you 
more to do? 

New — Why, hardly any. It’s ali right. 

Crnruia— It isn’t all right. Oh, I wouldn’t mind if it were something 
decent! But it’s perfectly sickening to think of your genius choked to death 
in this way! ~ 

Nem — I'll work on the symphony soon, honestly. 

Cynruia — And then make up for it by mere hack work, I wish someone 
would subsidize you. 
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Nem — That would be nice. 

Auzert — (coming back with water). Here you are! 

Nem — Oh, all right. But there’s nothing the matter with me. (He takes 
the pill.) 

ALBERT — How was it? 

Nem— I’ve tasted better. (The orchestra across the street is heard in 
another outburst of jazz.) Would you believe that people actually enjoy that? 
Wait! I’ve got one here that will be next month’s national anthem. (He 
searches for it in the portfolio.) There aren’t any words to it yet, but it’s 
going to be called ‘‘ Sweet Mama.”’ 

CyntH1a— Don’t, Neil. Play Dr. Rice the second movement of your 
symphony. 

Nem — Want to hear it? 

Abert — You bet. 

Nei — She calls it the second moyement because there isn’t any first. 


There is not much time for music. The Cadys are 
prompt. They file in in order — Mrs. Cady, Gladys, Mr. 
Cady and the son, Homer. “Together they make up an 
average Middle West family. They have no marked 
external characteristics except that Homer is wearing a 
violent yellow tie.” 

The greetings are general, noisy, and familiar. There 
is much talk of Livingston and the old Livingstonians, 
married, dead, moved and moving. Often all the Cadys 
talk at once. But it doesn’t matter. Nothing that they 
say is at all important. 

Gladys and her mother are particularly interested in 
Neil. And not in Cynthia, who drifts in as “temporary 
hostess ” with the tea things, and probably appears a 
little too much at home to please the visitors. But she 
is soon gone again and the elder Cady takes up the 
family interest in Neil. 


Capy — (noisily). Well—how are things generally, Neil? Making a lot 
of money out of your music? : 

Nem — No — with music you don’t make a great deal of money. 

Cavy —I don’t know about that. It’s just like any other business. Maybe 
you’re not giving them what they want. 

Mrs. Capy —I guess Neil’s doing his best, aren’t you, Neil? 

Cavy — We've all got to please the public. Eh, Doctor? 

ALBERT — Qh, yes. 

Capy — I’ve got to in my business. Of course I don’t claim to know any- 
thing about music, but I think I represent about the average view point. Now, 
what I like is a good lively tune — something with a little snap to it. As I 
understand it, though, you sort of go in for —highbrow music. 

Nem — It isn’t exactly that. 

? Re are there’s no money in it, You know what happened to your 
ather, 
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Mrs. Capy — Had to scrape all his life. (Turns to Albert.) Neil’s father. 


Had to scrape all his life. 
Capy — A young fellow’s got to look out for his future, I claim — got to 


Nem — (puzzled). Yes, sir. 
Mrs. Capy — (helping along what is clearly a prearranged conversation). In 


Capy — Yes. Now you take — well, my business, for example. We've al- 
ways got an opening for—a bright young fellow. 


New — I’m afraid I wouldn’t be much good in business, Mr. Cady. 

Mrs. Cavy — Of course you'd be good. 

Nem —I did work once in an office, and I guess I wasn’t — very — 

Capy — That’s all right. You’d learn. The idea is you’d be making money. 
Some day you’d maybe have a nice interest in the firm. ’Tain’t as though 
you couldn’t write a little music now and then in your spare time, and we’ 
e anrt of all together. (The jazz orchestra is heard again — this time louder.) 

Mrs. Cavy — Just like one big family. 

Guapys — (singing and swaying to the tune). Oh, they’re playing ‘‘ The 
Frog’s Party.”” (To Neil.) Come on and dance! 

Nem — I’m sorry, but I don’t dance. 

Craps — Oh, so you don’t — but I’m going to make you learn. I’ know a 
wonderful teacher. (Turns to Albert.) Dance, Doctor? 

Aupert — A little. (Gladys and Albert take a few turns about the room. 
Mrs. Cady hums the tune, not knowing the words.) 

Capy — Great song! A man I played golf with yesterday tells me that for 
the first six months of the fiscal year that song’ll make a hundred thousand 
dollars. Write something like that and you’re fixed. That’s music. 


Gladys continues the campaign, while the others gossip 
in chorus. She draws Neil to the piano. She wants to 
talk with him about ever so many things. Miss Mason, 
for one. He doesn’t like Miss Mason better than he does 
her, does he? He shouldn't. And won't he give her his 
photograph? And does he think she looks better in 
pink or in blue? She's been shopping and has the 
hardest time making a choice. She sort of prefers pink 
herself, but if he likes blue 

They are going. At least they are starting to go. 
Gladys must get to the dressmaker’s. But she doesn’t 
have to go home with the family for dinner. Not if 
Neil would rather she’d stay and go with him to a new 
restaurant she knows. 

Neil thinks, perhaps, he had better work. But — well, 
anyway, Gladys decides to phone him from the dress- 
maker’s. 

Now they’re gone — only Homer lingering long enough 
to beg a whispered opinion from Albert Rice as to 
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Neil’s possibilities as a brother-in-law. “ Gladys’s nutty 
about him,” Homer admits. ‘“‘ Thinks he’s artistic. My 
God! And did you hear the old man? Just because 
his father was John McRae!” 

Alone with Neil, Albert again takes up the question of 
his physical condition. He positively must go to bed. He 
must rest. And if he won’t go to bed at 5.30 in the 
afternoon, he can at least lie down in his dressing gown. 
And he can’t go on working on his orchestrations until 
he does. Also, there is another matter 





AxsEert — I want to talk to you about something else. 

Net — Good heavens! 

Ausrrt — All right, but — somebody has to. (Neil looks up, sensing some- 
thing important.) What are you going to do about your work? 

Nem — Huh? : 

Axsert — Your real work, I mean. How much have you done since I went 
away? ; 

Nem — Well, what you heard. And Miss Mason and I are working out a 
little pantomime together. It’s going to be a lot of fun 

Atsert — How much of it is written? 

Nem — A lot. About half, I guess. 

Ausert — About half a movement of a symphony and about half a pantomime. 

Nem —I still have to eat. 

Avsert — But Neil, don’t you see — you’re wasting your genius! 

Nem — Genius, my hat! 

AxberT — You’re wasting the best years you’ll ever have doing odd jobs just 
to keep alive. You’ye got to be free to write. 

Nem — Well, maybe some day I’ll write a popular song and make a million. 

Abert —If you ever did you’d either burn it or sell it for ten dollars. 
You’ll never make any money, Neil. You know that as well as I do. 

Nem — Then what’s the answer? Are you going to subsidize me? 

Auszrrt —I wish to God I could! But there’s no reason why you shouldn’t 
subsidize yourself, 

Nem — What do you mean? 

ALBERT —I mean the Cadys. E 

Nem — What are you talking — Oh, don’t be foolish! 

ABert — Why is it foolish? 

Nem — Gladys would never — why, you’re crazy! 

Atpert— Am I? Think back. How did she behave this afternoon? And 
Papa Cady? ‘Nice little share in the business??? And — well, I know what 
I’m talking about. 

Nem — You mean you're seriously advising me to ask Gladys Cady to 
marry me? 

Ausrert — That’s exactly what I’m doing. She’s a nice girl, and pretty. 
You’d have comfort and money and time — 

Nei — (interrupting, with growing excitement). Well, what about me? Do 
you think money and music and time would make up for everything else? No, 
sir! I’d rather keep on living right here — just as I am now — all my life long. 

Atsert— Now, now! Don’t get temperamental! If you'll just — (Cynthia 
opens the door.) 

Cyntura — May a poor girl call for her dishes? 

New — I’m sorry —I should have brought them over. 
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Cynruta — (detecting a note in his voice). Neil, there’s nothing the matter? 

Arpert — I’ve been trying to persuade him to rest. (To Neil.) Won't you 
go in and — get ready? 

Nes. — I — can’t now. 

Cynrui1a — Neil, please. (A pause.) 

New. — All right. But don’t go away. I want to talk to you. (He goes 
into the bedroom.) 


Cynthia and Albert are agreed on one thing — and 
that is Neil’s need of practical help. And they are 
agreed, too, on the practicability of his marrying Gladys 
Cady. At least Albert is agreed. Cynthia would like 
to feel a little more sure that such a marriage would 
be the right thing for Neil, and the wisest. But if the 
doctor is sure 

“We only hurt people by being sentimental about 
them,” he assures her. “ That’s one of the first things a 
doctor learns.” 

And as they shake hands she agrees to help him put 
the marriage through — “ for Neil’s sake.” 

Neil is back in his dressing gown. He submits with as 
much grace as he can muster to the administering of 
the pill the doctor gives him and agrees to take another 
when he goes to bed. Albert hurries away to his appoint- 
ment and Cynthia gathers up the last of her tea things 
preparatory to leaving. 





New — He’s been talking to you about me, hasn’t he? 

Cyntuia — Why — you and other things. 

Nem — What did he say? 

Cynruia — Don’t you wish you knew — curiosity! 

Nem—I do know. I know exactly. He said the same thing to me. He 
said I was a failure — practically. That I’d have to depend on other people all 
my life. 

Cyrnru1a — Neil, you’re just exciting yourself. You’re tired, and you know 
he wants you to — 

New— No, wait! We’ve got to talk about this, you and I. He said more 
‘than that. He said that I ought to ask Gladys Cady to marry me. (4 pause.) 
Well! You don’t seem — surprised. 

Cynrui1a — No, I’m not. 

Nem — Don’t you even think it’s — funny, a little bit? 

Cyntuia — No, 

New — Cynthia! (He looks at her for a moment and then with a cry.) Oh, 
Cynthia — dear! (He takes her hand.) 

Cynruia — Don’t, Neil! — Please don’t! 

Nem— But Cynthia, don’t you know — without my telling you—that I 
love only you and no one else? ‘ 

CrntHa — Oh, Neil, please! (Then, with an attempt at lightness.) This is 
so sudden! 
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Nem — (hurt). Oh, Cynthia, please don’t! 

Cynrui1a — Oh, please don’t you! 

Nem — You know I love you, Cynthia! Of course you know; you couldn’t 
help knowing! I thought maybe you — don’t you, at all, Cynthia? 

Cyntu1a — (regaining control of herself). Neil, let me tell you something. 
I have seen that you were growing to care for me, and I’ye—I’ve tried to 
think what I ought to do about it. 

Nem — Do about it! What can you do about it if — 

Cynru1a — You can do lots of things — if you’re practical and sensible. 

Nem — Oh, my dear! 

Cyntu1a —I said to myself, I think he’s beginning to care about me more 
than he ought to, considering how we’re both situated, and that nothing could 
come of it. And if I stay here I mightn’t be sensible either. So, I’m going away. 

Nem — What! 

Cynruia — I’m going to move uptown and live with Helen Noland. I’m going 
tomorrow. 

Nem — Cynthia — do you mean that you don’t care about me at all? 

CyntH1a— Oh, yes, I do, Neil. I care about you very much. I think 
you’re a great artist. 

Nem — Artist! (He turns away from her.) 

Cynruia — And I think it would be the greatest possible misfortune for 
your music for you to go on this way, living from hand to mouth. So — when 
Dr. Rice suggested that you marry Miss Cady, it seemed to me a very sensible 
thing to do. 

Nem — (faces her again). Cynthia — do you know what you’re talking about? 

Cyntura — Perfectly. 

New — You can’t mean that music or no music I ought to marry Gladys. 

Cynta1a—I think you ought to do just that for the sake of your music. 

New — (hurt). Oh! You’re like Albert! You think my music is the only 
thing about me that’s worth while! 

CyntH1a — Oh, Neil! 

Nem — (continuing). It never was me that you cared about — only the music. 

Cynrui1a — I want you to be happy, Neil. 

Nett — (mirthlessly). I certainly got it all wrong, didn’t I? (A_ pause.) 
Well, goodbye, Cynthia. 

Cynruta — Oh, Neil! Don’t say goodbye like that. 

Nem — What other way is there? You’re all being so sensible and practical. 
I might as well be practical and sensible too. 


Cynthia starts to answer him, but her voice fails her. 
She is choked with tears as she hurries from the room, 
and he goes mumbling on in his mounting anger. “ My 
music!” And again, a little less viciously, “ My music!” 

The phone rings. It is Gladys. She has finished at 
the dressmaker’s. She selected the pink frock. And will 
he meet her? He can’t do that, he tells her, because 
of the doctor’s orders. He has to sleep for about an hour. 
Then —if she will come up there —there’s something 
— he would like to ask her. 

There is grim determination in his voice, but the 
effects of the sleeping medicine are becoming noticeable 
and the telephone receiver nearly falls from his hand. 
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“We thought —that is I thought— how would you 
like to marry a great composer?” he mumbles, sleepily. 

And over the phone Gladys’s exultant “ Oh, darling! 
Do you mean it?” comes rumbling back to him. 

Mean it? Sure he means it. But it is not easy for 
him at her dictation to call her “ Sweetheart.” Perhaps 
he can do better when she comes to him — in about an 
hour. 

He tries to put the dangling receiver back on the hook, 
but he is too sleepy and it hangs dangling from its cord 
as he flops back into his chair. “ And that’s that!” he 
mumbles. 

Across the street the cabaret orchestra begins again to 
play “The Frog’s Party,” and as Neil’s imagination 
causes it to swell louder and louder, he staggers toward 
the window. “Now go ahead and play!” he sneers, 
defiantly. He staggers across the room and falls limply 
into an easy chair. “Play the wedding march, damn 
you! Play the wedding march!” 

“The tune resolves itself into a jazzy version of 
Lohengrin’s Wedding March. At the same time Neil 
finally collapses into the chair, and the lights of the room 
begin to go down. As it grows dark the music swells. 
Then, after a moment, it begins to grow light again — 
but it is no longer Neil’s room. It is a railway station, 
with the arch of Track 37 prominently visible, and other 
arches flanking it at the side. A muddled train schedule 
is printed on the station walls, with strange towns that 
never existed. Neil’s piano, however, has remained 
where it was, and so has his easy chair. Then, down 
the aisles of the lighted theater, there comes suddenly 
a double wedding procession. One section is headed 
by Mr. Cady and Gladys — Mr. Cady in golf knickers 
and socks, knitted vest, and frock coat, with a silk hat 
prominently on his arm. Gladys is the gorgeously 
attired bride, bearing proudly a bouquet that consists 
entirely of banknotes. Behind them stream four ushers 
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— spats, frock coats, and high hats, to say nothing of 
huge bridal veils, draped over their heads. If you 
could peer beneath their veils, however, you would find 
that all four of them look just alike. The procession 
that comes down the other aisle is headed by Mrs. Cady 
and Homer. Mrs. Cady wears a grotesque exaggeration 
of the dress that Neil has seen her in, and Homer’s 
yellow tie has assumed tremendous proportions. Behind 
Mrs. Cady and Homer are four bandsmen. Like the 
ushers, they all look alike, all wearing bridal veils, 
through which they play their instruments. At the foot 
of the stage the processions halt; the music stops. Albert 
appears from nowhere in particular; he has turned into 
a minister.” 

Gladys calls to Neil. Albert reminds him that he is 
forgetting his wedding day. Gradually he realizes their 
presence and rises to meet them. The two processions 
stream up the stairs leading from the aisles to the stage. 
The wedding party is formed, with everybody swaying 
in a sort of rhythmic chant, “ Glad to meet you,” “Glad 
to meet you,” “This is Fatty.” “This is Lou.” “Glad 
to meet you,” etc. 

The ceremony becomes a curious mixture of the wed- 
ding service and train calls. “Take this man to be your 
husband?” queries Albert, and before Gladys can answer 
a trainman has swung across the stage calling the “ Wol- 
verine, for Monte Carlo!” “Yes, I do,” declares Gladys. 
“All your worldly goods and chattels?—” And then 
a trainboy yelling, “ Latest magazines and papers!” 

But finally they are married and off for the train, 
Gladys gaily flinging her bouquet of banknotes back to 
the ushers, who start a wild scramble for it. 

The lights die down, and when they are raised the 
scene has changed to one suggesting an enormous living 
room, with rows of white marble columns, and between 
them gorgeous crimson curtains. Only the piano and the 
easy chair of the original set remain. 
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Soon Gladys and Neil enter this palace. He is still 
in his bathrobe, but she has changed to a pleated dress, 
a highly exaggerated copy of the one she wore in the 
first act. And this is their beautiful home! Now Neil is 
going to have everything he has ever wanted. Papa has 
said so. 

“Butlers!” calls Gladys, and two liveried servants, 
exactly alike, step out smartly from behind two pillars. 
“ Announce somebody!” orders Gladys. 

“Mrs. Cady and her chair and knitting,” sing the 
butlers. 

And Mother appears with a rocking chair strapped to 
her. Soon she is knitting and rocking as fast as she 
talks. / 
“Two little lovebirds,’ she simpers. ‘“‘ Gladys and 
Neil! Gladys and Neil! Are they happy? Oh, my 
dear, you never saw anyone so happy! I was saying to 
Mr. Cady, ‘ Well, Mr. Cady, what do you think of your 
little daughter now? How’s this for a happy family?’ 
And Mr. Cady says to me, ‘ Well, I never would have 
believed it” “And I says to Mr. Cady, and Mr. Cady 
says to me, and I says to Mr. Cady, and Mr. Cady says to 
me, and I says e 

Again the butlers are summoned. There are four this 
time. And they announce in unison, “ Mr. Cady, her 
father!” 

Cady is dressed for the golf links, but he does not 
intend his game shall interfere with his business. There 
is a small telephone attached to his chest through which 
he keeps up a continuous chatter. 

“Yep! Yep! Hullo! Well, [ll tell you what to 
do! Sell eighteen holes and buy all the water hazards. 
Yep! Yep! Hullo! Well, I’ll tell you what to do! 
I expect caddies will go up any time now. How’s the 
eighth hole this morning? Uh-huh. Well, sell it in 
three. Yes, sir. That’s fine. Yep! Yep! Hullo! 
Well, I'll tell you what to do! Buy ts 
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There are six butlers to announce Homer. His yellow 
tie is at least twice as large as before and his jaundiced 
disposition has become something awful. 

“Oh, there you are, you dirty dog,” shouts Homer, at 
sight of Neil. “I’m on to you! You married her just 
because Dad’s got a lot of money, and you think you’re 
going to have a cinch. But if you think you’re going to 
get all of Dad’s money, you’re mistaken, because I’m 
going to get my share and don’t you forget it.” 

But poor Homer is sick and must be forgiven. Every- 
body says so. And this is to be their happy home! 

There is no time for Neil to work on his symphony. 
He must go shopping with Gladys, getting a little of this 
and a little of that. And he must be ready to go to 
business with father and learn the ins and outs. “ Lots 
of people think the ins and outs don’t amount to anything; 
but you can’t get anywhere in business without them.” 

There is a crowd in for tea. Neil can’t see them, but 
all the others can. And they carry on the typical tea 
time conversations. With each newcomer the butlers 
increase in number. There are eight, then ten, then 
twelve. “A great many other members of the family,” 
they chant, in unison. “ And all pretty terrible, if you 
ask me,” mumbles the first, not quite under his breath. 

The Cadys are all talking at once, as they circle 
about, greeting imaginary guests. “ Neil moves through 
it all, walking through guests, passing his hands through 
the butlers’ trays — bewildered.” . 

Capy — Oh, hello, Ralph! I want you to meet my new son-in-law. Neil, 
this is Mr. Umn. 

Guapys — Oh, have you been out to California? Did it rain much? 

Capy — Yes, he’s going to be very valuable to me in business, too. 

Homer — Ill bet he’s rotten. 

Capy — But after all there’s nothing like business. It'll all be his when I 
retire — his and Homer’s, his and Homer’s. (He slaps Neil on back.) 

(The following four speeches are spoken simultaneously.) 

Mrs. Capy— Well, Miss Mmmm, you know Mmm, don’t you? He’s a 
cousin of John’s who knew Francis very well. She’s Ted’s aunt. Yes. It’s 
such a long time since you’ve been to see us. Gladys is always saying: 
“Mama, why is it Mrs. Mmm doesn’t come and visit us, or why don’t we go 


out and see her?” and all like that. You know Mrs. Mmm, don’t you? You’ve 
become yery plump, or you’ve become very thin. You don’t mind my not getting 
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up, do you? Mr. Cady says I’m chair-bound. But that’s his way of making a 
joke. He’s always making a joke. You know Neil, of course. Would you like 
to have Neil play for us? Would you like to have Neil play for us? Neil, play 
for us. 

Homer — Look at him, the dirty dog! He married her for her money all 
right, but if he thinks he’s going to get it he’s got another think coming. Pop’s 
going to put him in business! Huh! He thinks he’s going to get the business, 
too. Well, I’ll show him—the dirty dog! He isn’t going to get the business 
away from me—not while I’m alive and kicking. All because he’s a musician. 
Yes, he thinks he plays the piano. Well—Jlet him play it and see if I care. 
I dare him to play it. Go on and play for us. 

Mr. Cavy — Well, well, well! You know Judge Mmm, of course. Old man, 
I want you to meet the Judge. Yes, they’ve got a very beautiful home here. 
Would you like a cocktail, eh? Yes, sir! Well, Judge, how’s everything been 
going? Say, you know Mr. Mmm, don’t you? How are you? How have you 
been all these years? Have a cocktail—that’s the boy. Yes, she’s a big girl 
now. Grown up — married. That’s her husband there. That’s the one I bought 
for her. Very talented. I’ll get him to play. Neil, we’d like to hear you play. 
Come on, Neil, play something on the piano. 

Giapys — Oh, how do you do, Aunt Gertrude? You know Willie, of course. 
Willie, you remember Aunt Gertrude. Aunt Gertrude, you remember Willie. Yes, 
this is our beautiful home. My husband’s very talented. No, you didn’t inter- 
rupt him a bit. He’s awfully glad you came. He wasn’t going to do anything 
this afternoon. Anyway, we always have tea. And if it isn’t tea, it’s semething 
else. We're always having such a good time, Neil and I. Yes, that’s my husband 
there. He plays the piano beautifully. Shall I get him to play? I think he 
would if I ask him. Oh, Neil, darling, play something. Please, Neil! Neil, for 
my sake, you’ll play, won’t you? 


Neil starts to play, a little defiantly, not the sort of 
thing they expect, but something “soft and flowing and 
reminiscent of Cynthia.” And as he plays the lights fade 
and Cynthia comes, like a beautiful wraith, through the 
window. 

But Cynthia can’t help him. She’s sorry, because she 
wants him always to be happy. But it is too late, now. 
And as his music, in spite of himself, turns to jazz she 
drifts out of the window again and is gone. 

Immediately Mr. Cady is there to take her place. He 
wears his hat and is starting for business. Neil must~ 
go with him Now they are at the office. The 
man who was the trainman is the elevator man. They 
are riding in an express elevator with four other busi- 
ness men, dressed exactly alike and all carrying news- 
papers. They are all Cady associates and must be 
introduced to the new son-in-law. “I bought him for 
my daughter,” Cady explains to them. 

Now Neil has been put off at his floor and is looking 
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for the Ins and Outs department. Failing that he dis- 
covers a small office presided over by Miss Hey, a 
stenographer, and thinks he will begin his business career 
by getting himself a pencil. 


Newt —I beg your pardon? 

Miss Hey — Well? 

Nem —I want a pencil. 

Miss Hey — (still typing). What is it? 

New —I want a pencil. 

Miss Hey — Who sent you? 

New —I don’t know. But I have to have a pencil. I worked in a place 
like this once before. I had a great deal of difficulty getting a pencil then, 
I remember. 

Miss Hey — It’s just as hard to get one here. 

New —I thought it would be. I suppose there’s a lot of red tape to go 
through. 

Miss Hey —- Yes. Now I understand it, you want a pencil. 

New — That’s right. 

Miss Hry — Of course you’ve filled out a requisition. 

Nem — No, I haven’t. A piece of paper, isn’t it? (She hands him a tre- 
mendous sheet of paper. It is about twenty by thirty inches. He studies it.) 
What I want is a pencil. There’s a place for that to be put in, I suppose? 

Miss Hey — (wearily). Yes— where it says: ‘‘ The undersigned wishes a 
pencil to do some work with.’? How old are you? 

New, — Thirty-two. 

Miss Hey — (taking the paper away). That’s the wrong form. (She gives 
him another —a blue one this time.) Parents living? 

New — No. 

Miss Hey — What did you do with your last age 

Nem —I didn’t have any. 

Miss Hey — Did you have any before that? 

New —TI don’t think I ever had any. (He indicates the form.) Is that all 
right? 

Miss Hey —It isn’t as regular as we like, but I guess it'll do. 

Nem — What do I do now? Go to someone else, don’t I? 

Miss Hey — Oh, yes. Sometimes you travel for days. 

Nem — Are we all crazy? 

Miss Hey — Yes. (She resumes typing.) You might try Room E—right 
down the corridor. 

(The curtains close over her, and the curtains at the left simultaneously 
open, revealing another office just like the first. Another stenographer, Miss 
You, is at work on a typewriter. Neil approaches her, requisition in hand.) 

New — Is this Room E? 

Miss You — (mechanically). Did you have an appointment? 

Nem — No — you don’t understand. I’m trying to get a pencil. 

Miss You — Well, what do you want to see him about? 

Nem — (handing over the requisition). It’s this. Somebody has to sign it. 

Miss You — (takes the requisition). Oh! (Looks at it.) Mr. Bippy! The 
man is here to see about getting a pencil or something. 

Nem — It is a pencil. 

Miss You — Did you see Mr. Schlink? 

New — Yes. 

Miss You — Mr. Woodge? 

Nem — Yes. 

Miss You — Mr. Meglup? 

Nem — Yes. 

Miss You — What did they say? 

Nem — Why, they seemed to think it would he all right. 
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Miss You— (calls again). Oh, Mr. Bippy! (To Neil.) Belong to the 
Employes’ Mutual Mutual? 

Nem — Oh, yes. 

Miss You — Cady Golf and Building Fund? 

Nem — Yes. 

Miss You — Well —all right. (She stamps the requisition with an elaborate 
machine, which rings a bell as it works. She hands the paper back to Neil.) 

Nem — Oh, thanks. Do I get a pencil now? 

Miss You—Oh, no! It has to be O.K.’d by the President. All requi- 
sitions have to be O.K.’d by the President. 

Nem—JIs he around here some place? 

Miss You— Oh, no! He’s in a big office. Just keep going until you find a 
great big office. 

Nem — Where? 

Miss You — Oh, somewhere in the new building. (She calls.) Mr. Bippy! 


In the big office Neil finds Mr. Cady engrossed in the 
greater and lesser details of the widget industry of which 
he is the presiding genius. “The turnover in the widget 
industry last year was greater than ever,” his secretary 
reads from the annual report. “If placed alongside 
the Woolworth Building it would stretch to the moon. 
The operating expenses alone would furnish every man, 
woman and child in the United States, China and similar 
places with enough to last for eighteen and one-half 
years, if laid end to end.” And in the coming September 
the whole nation is to celebrate National Widget Week. 

Now they go into conference with other big business 
men. They have some very nice conferences in the 
widget business and quite frequently. In conference 
Neil, speaking as one newly come to the widget business, 
addresses the directors, explaining how, by application 
and self training he has been able to forge ahead until 
it is easy for him to solve problems that have puzzled 
the best brains of the business world for years. So they 
give him a million dollars and sign him up for the next 
annual quarter. 

When he finds himself outside the meeting with the 
checks in his hand he can only vaguely remember that 
he was to match them for Gladys. Anyway, he doesn’t 
want them. He wants to write his symphony. 

Gladys finds him there and whisks him away to a 
restaurant, where the head waiter turns out to be Alfred. 
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The orchestra plays “ The Frog’s Party ” insistently and 
Gladys dances round and round with Alfred. 

As they whirl away Gladys flings back at Neil her 
conviction that if he had not married her he would have 
starved to death, which sets him thinking about Cynthia 
and what their life might have been together. Soon he 
sees it, a sunlit cottage with flowers about and Cynthia 
sitting across the breakfast table from him. 


Ne — (calling). Cynthia! 

Cyntuia — I’m coming! 

Nem — Are you coming, or must I use force? 

Cyntu1a — It’s the toast machine. You sit down and begin. 

Nem— As though I ever begin without you! Besides, I have something 
beautiful for you. (Cynthia enters, bringing a tray laden with breakfast.) See 
what I’ve done! 

CyntHia — What? 

Ne — Nothing at all! Merely created an utterly beautiful morning! 

Cyntu1a — You did? I started it an hour ago. 

New — Perhaps; but see those little powder-puff clouds? They weren’t there 
ten minutes ago. 

Cyntuia — They are nice, darling. I didn’t think you were so clever. 

Nem — And wait till you see the sunset I’m planning. 

Cyntuia — You can’t beat last night’s, What a scarlet! 

Ne — It blushed because we flattered it so. (A pause.) 

Cynruia — Darling. 

Nem — What? 

Cynruia — A letter. (They stare at the envelope corner.) 

Nem. — Didn’t you dare open it? 

Cyntu1a— No. But let’s be brave. (They hold hands and take a long 
breath.) Now—one, two, three! (They tear the letter open and read it in 
silence.) Do you believe it? (The voice is ecstatic.) 

New— No! Do you? 

Cynrxia — Darling! 

Nem — Darling! 

CyntHia — But it must be real — it’s typewritten. ' 

Cyntuia anp New — (reading in unison). ‘‘ Your symphony will be played by 
our orchestra on December the tenth.”’ 

Nei — Darling! 

Cynru1a — Darling! They’ll applaud and applaud! You'll have to come out 
and bow! 

Nem —I won’t! 

Cyntu1a — You'll have to have a new dress suit! 

Nem. — And you'll have to have a new evening dress— yellow chiffon, too. 
I can do their damned orchestrations now. I can do a hundred of them between 
now and October. 

CyntH1a — No, you won’t! 

Nem — But, my youngest child, we must continue to eat. 

Cynru1a — But, my dear, we’re extremely wealthy. Have you seen my new 
housekeeping book? 


The book proves that they have actually saved a 
hundred and seventy-seven dollars and _ seventy-seven 
cents, and they are wonderfully proud and gorgeously 
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happy — until Gladys calls. Then the picture fades and 
Cynthia with it. Gladys is through dancing with Alfred 
and has taken on a few of the attendants while she urges 
Neil to hurry and pay the check and “tip the waiters, 
tip the waiters, tip the waiters.” 

He hands them bundles of bills, but he is pretty mad 
when he runs into Alfred. It was Alfred who got him 
into this thing and now he will have to get him out. A 
simple proceeding, according to Alfred. Let him kill 
Gladys and all the other offending Cadys. It’s simple 
and practical. 

So Neil goes home with Gladys, giving thought on the 
way to the pretty slaughter suggested by Albert. And 
when he finds Homer at the radio, and Father playing 
golf with an imaginary ball, and Mother knitting, rock- 
ing and singing hymns; and particularly when he is 
introduced to a sextette of exquisite young gentlemen 
dancing teachers engaged to teach him to dance, he puts 
Albert’s idea into execution. 

With his own favorite paper knife, grown to the 
proportions of a scimitar, he neatly and quickly stabs 
each of them and they all die. Not without some protest, 
but at least without offering any unnecessary interference. 
In fact they are all very pleasant about it — all except 
Homer. Homer is a bit nasty. 


Nem — (as he finishes off Mr. Cady). Thank God, they’re out of the way! 
Peace! I can work at last! 

THe Rapio — Stock market reports! Stock market reports! 

Homer — (coming from behind the radio machine). Is that so? I guess you 
forgot all about me, didn’t you? 

Newt — Forget you? Indeed I didn’t! Homer, my boy! (He stabs him. 
Homer crumples up on the floor.) I guess that ends that! Free! Free. 

Homer — (sitting up). Free nothing! We'll sue you for this, you dirty dog! 
(He falls dead again.) 

Nem — It won’t do you any good! Not when they know why I did it! Not 
when I show them what you killed! Not when I play them my music! (Half 
a dozen newspaper reporters enter. They are dressed alike and look alike; each 
has a pencil expectantly poised over a piece of paper.) 

Tux Reporrers — (speaking one at a time, as they surround Neil). The 
Times! The World! The Post! The Globe! The Sun! The News! The 
Times! The World! The Post! The Globe! The Sun! The News! 

New — Gentlemen, this is purely a family affair. I don’t think I should say 
anything at this time, but do come to my trial. 
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Tue Reporters — (again speaking one at a time). A statement! A statement! 
A statement! A statement! A statement! A statement! 
Nem — Well, gentlemen, it’s a long story. 


“Instantly a dozen newsboys rush down the aisles of 
the theater, crying, ‘ Extra! Extra! All about the mur- 
ders!’ The din is terrific. Simultaneously the theater 
lights up; the audience turns for a second to look at the 
newsboys, and in that second the curtain falls. The 
newsboys pass out copies of the Morning-Evening, con- 
taining a full account of the quadruple murder.” 


[The “ Morning-Evening — With Which Has Been 
Combined the Evening-Morning, Retaining the Best 
features of Each,” — is a complete, though small, four- 
page daily newspaper which cleverly burlesques all 
the set and popular features of the New York press. 
These include the extravagant crime story; the dotted- 
line-indicates-route-taken-by-murderer illustration; the 
blah-blah editorials; the mushy love letters offered as 
evidence in the suit of Miss Florence Thely, ex-“‘ Foibles ” 
girl, for $500,000 against Herman Winkle, elderly mil- 
lionaire; the dramatic criticism of many words and little 
sense; the more atrocious of the comic strips, etc. It is 
distributed by regular newsboys and keeps many a nor- 
mally restless patron in his seat throughout the inter- 
mission. Thus held, observation indicates, the patron 
either enjoys himself hugely or spends the time trying 
to explain the Morning-Evening to his lady friend or 
family.—Ep1ror. | 


PART II 


The scene is a court room. There are long black 
curtains at back and silhouetted sharply against them 
are “three major objects in red—the same red that 
appeared fitfully in Neil’s chintz curtains, and again 
as draperies for the pillars in the Cady home.” 
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These three objects are a block of twelve jury seats, 
resembling a section of a theater auditorium, in the 
center, a judge’s bench at the right and a witness box 
and ticket taker’s stand at the left. Neil’s piano and 
easy chair are still in their accustomed places. Leaning 
against the judge’s bench is a frame of pictures, similar 
to those shown of actors in theater lobbies. The pic- 
tures represent Judge Cady at the various trials he has 
conducted. 

When court is opened with the stentorian “ Oyez, oyez, 
oyez!” of the ticket taker the jurors file in. There are 

Mf 
check boys and ushers to meet them and each surrenders 
a ticket of admission, retaining the coupon. They are 
all dressed alike and look alike. They are, in fact, the 
dancing teachers of the previous act. They also talk alike. 
“ Hello, Ed!” “Hello, Ed!” ‘ Well, you old son-of-a 
gun!” “Well, you old son-of-a-gun!” “ How’s every 
little thing?” “ How’s every little thing?” And so on. 

They are greatly interested in this trial, and in the 
Cady pictures. 

Fimsr Juror — (at the frame of photographs). Say, who’s this? 

Nem— That’s the judge. It’s the opening night of my trial, you know. 
That’s the way he appeared in several famous cases. 

Sreconp Juror — (joining them and pointing to a picture). Oh, yes! That’s 
the way he looked in the Watkins trial. He was terrible good. Did you see it? 

First Juror — No, I was out of town. (Points to another picture.) There he 
is in the Ferguson case! Gosh, he was good in that! 

Nem —I heard he was. 

Srconp Juror — Was he funny? 

First Juror — Funny? He had that court room roaring half the time. 

Seconp Jurorn—I don’t know another judge in the country who can deliver 
a charge to a jury like he can. Pathos, comedy, everything. 


First Juror — They say this will be the best trial he’s ever done. I hear 
they were sold out last Monday. 


The orchestra plays the overture for the trial as more 
jurors file in and are shown to their seats. Albert Rice 
appears. He carries a camera. He represents the picture 
papers. They don’t use any writing, he explains. At 
least not much. “We always have a few simple words 
saying what the picture is about,” says he. “A good 
many of our subscribers can read, and they tell the 
others.” 
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There is excitement in the jury box over the election 
of a foreman. Smith is a candidate. So is Jones. And 
seeing that both are old Eighth Ward boys, known to 
the electorate since childhood, and pledged to give the 
jury a business administration, choice is difficult. Until 
Neil suggests a solution. 


New — (going into the witness box). Ladies and gentlemen of the Fifth 
Jury District: I know it is late to be putting forward a new candidate for 
foreman of this grand jury, but this is my trial, and it is my music that you’re to 
hear. Both of the candidates who are now up before you are good dancers, 
but it is only fair that there should be someone on the jury who knows good 
music. 

Jurors — Hooray! 

New — Therefore, when the light of the Times Building swings on tonight, 
I want it to be a steady red light, which will show that we have elected the Hon. 
Albert Rice, of Chicago, a man of the people, for the people, and by the people, 
and the stars and stripes foreyer in the good old U. S. A! 


There is a red light, the orchestra plays “Stars and 
Stripes” and the jurors, leaving their seats, march 
around the jury box cheering and waving small American 
flags. Albert is elected. He also takes a picture of the 
scene for his paper, and immediately thereafter pro- 
duces the paper with the picture printed in it. Also 
the judge’s address. “But he hasn’t delivered it yet,” 
Neil protests. “‘ Well, we have to get things quick. Our 
readers expect it,” explains Albert. 

Judge Cady, entering to the tune of the soldiers’ chorus 
from “Faust,” wears a huge red robe over his golf 
costume. He poses modestly until the applause dies 
down and late comers are seated. 


Capy —I declare the court to be in session. (There is a round of applause. 
Cady bows.) The business of the day is the trial of Neil Wadsworth McRae for 
murder. (Zhere is more applause. Neil is finally compelled to bow. Cady again 
addresses Neil confidently.) Am I right? 

Nem — Yes, And don’t forget, ’m going to play my symphony. That was 
the reason I did it, you know. 

Capy — Yes, I remember. (He is quite conversational.) Now, the first 
thing to be done, I should say, is to have the prosecuting attorney make a sort 
of general charge. (To Neil.) What do you think? 

Nz — I guess that’s right. How about it, Albert? 

Apert — (looking up from his program). Yes, that’s right. 

Ticker Taker — (announcing). The prosecuting attorney! (Homer enters to 
the tune of ‘‘ Tammany.” He wears a long black robe. He receives a hearty 
round of applause, with a few hisses.) 

Nem — Oh, it’s you! 

Homer — (quietly). Ill get you now, you dirty dog! 
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Nem —tU think not. 

Capy — Come, come, we can’t be all day at this. I’ve got to get back to the 
office. Now, just what were these murders all about? 

Homer reads the charge, struggling against a babel 
raised by the ushers, check boys, candy peddlers, etc. 
Neil personally is forced to silence them in order that 
Homer may be heard. “Some of us would like to hear 
the show,” he protests, irritably. Later, after the State 
rests, partly because of Homer’s state of health, Neil 
insists on putting Mrs. Cady on the stand. Can she or 
can she not prove an alibi? She doesn’t know. Neither 
does the judge. There are several kinds of alibis and 
before they can agree on one Gladys is back. She has 
just dropped in to get the jury boys for the dancing. 
And borrow ten thousand dollars from her father. She 
_ is going to another opening. 

Neil protests. She can’t do that! She can’t take the 
jury away right in the midst of everything! He appeals 
to the judge. The judge thinks she can, if it’s a habeas 
corpus, which it is beginning greatly to resemble. 

Nem — But it isn’t fair! They’ve got to hear my music. I know what I'll 
do! (He faces Cady.) Ill take it to a higher court! 

Capy — (just a bit hurt). Oh, don’t you like this court? 

New — It isn’t that. It’s a good court, I guess, and the people are lovely, 
but — 

Capy — About how high a one would you want? 

New —TI’d want the highest I could get. 

Capy — All right. (Judge Cady slowly goes up in the air as his stand 
grows two or three feet higher.) Is this high enough for you? 

Nem —I guess so. Is this the superior court? 

Capy — Oh, yes. Much superior. And more up-to-date. We send out all 
our verdicts by radio. 

Nem — She can’t take them away with her now, can she — in this court? 

Cavy — Oh, no! You see, in a higher court the lower court is reversed. 


Nem — Good! 
Guiapys — Oh, the devil! Well, then, Ill take Albert. He’s only the foreman, 


Gladys has danced away with Albert before anyone 
can stop them and Judge Cady has signified his willing- 
ness to proceed with the case if the jury is ready to 
report. Again Neil protests. They have not heard the 
music yet. And it is his music that was the very cause 
of the murders. 

He wants to prove to the jury that he was justified 
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in killing anyone who would interfere with its creation. 

But when he tries to play his C minor symphony the 
result is discordant and meaningless. Then he realizes 
that Gladys has torn up the manuscript and he cannot 
play it. Again in his distress he calls aloud for Cynthia, 
and she appears, mysteriously, to stand by the piano. 
* She is calm and sympathetic, as always.” 


Nem — Cynthia, she tore up my symphony! I can’t remember it, and they're 
waiting for me to play! 

Cyntuia — You still have the pantomime, haven’t you? 

Nut — Yes. 

CyntHia— Then play that for them instead. (She finds the pantomime 
music.) They’ll think it’s better, anyhow. 

Nem — But it isn’t finished. 

Cynraia — Well, now you can finish it. 

New — Can I? 

CyntHia — Of course. It'll be all right, dear — you’ll see. 

Nem — You — you think we ought to do it? 

Cynruia — Of course. 

Nem — All right. (He faces his inquisitors.) Ladies and gentlemen, instead 
of the symphony, we’re going to play a little pantomime called ‘“‘ A Kiss in 
Xanadu ’’ — written by Cynthia Mason and Neil McRae. We'll need quite a lot 
of room, so, if you don’t mind clearing the court — (The Judge’s dais and the 
witness box disappear. The jury box, too, moves into blackness.) The scene is 
the royal palace in Xanadu. It’s a night in June —one of those spring nights 
that you find only in Xanadu. Now, if you’re all ready — music! (The music 
of the pantomime begins.) Cynthia, we ought to have a window to show what 
kind of night it is. (In the distance a great open window appears. Beyond a 
moonlight balustrade are flowers and trees and stars.) 

Cynruia — It’s coming! 

Nem — Thanks. (To the jury.) The scene is the bedchamber of the Prince 
and Princess. On the right is the bed of the princess and on the left is the 
bed of the Prince. 


“Two fairy tale beds appear from the darkness. They 
are canopied in pink. Above them are flower-draped 
testers that rise to golden points. Neil and Cynthia 
seat themselves at the piano and the pantomime begins.” 

The pantomime of “A Kiss in Xanadu” is the story 
of a Princess who was very beautiful, but restless, be- 
cause she was a married Princess and romance had fled 
from her life. And a Prince who “ would like to be a 
Gay Dog Prince,” again and know the thrills of his 
earlier love affairs before he was married. 

So after they have been put in their respective beds 
by the Lord and Lady of the Bedchamber, they sepa- 
rately respond to the call of the night. The Prince, 
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turning the royal dressing gown wrong side out as a 
discuise, and using the lining of the crown for a cap, 
is soon sneaking carefully out the window into the 
moonlit garden. 

And no sooner has he disappeared than the Princess, 
awakened by the moon, decides to go adventuring, too. 
The Prince is sleeping, she decides, the curtains of his 
canopy drawn. Up she springs, taking a spread from 
the bed as her shawl, wearing the lamp shade as a very 
becoming hat and using the Prince’s candle shade for a 
mask. 

The music goes softly on, but now the lights are out, 
and when they are on again the scene is the public park 
of Xanadu. There the Prince and Princess meet, and 
flirt and kiss And then, as the clock strikes five 
and the dawn is threatening, they run back to the Palace. 

In the bedchamber the Princess arrives first and is 
snugly in bed when the Prince tiptoes to his couch — 
The clocks strike eight. Lord and Lady of the Bed- 
chamber arrive. The pages bring in the royal breakfast. 
The Prince and Princess make more than the usual fuss 
about getting up. 

At breakfast “ the Princess starts to pour her husband’s 
coffee. Oh, yes, she had forgotten! She rises and offers 
a cheek to be kissed. He mechanically obliges. They 
sit down again. But they cannot eat. The music of the 
night is still with them. They steal wistful looks at 
the window. The Princess looks at the rose he gave 
her. The Prince looks at the one she first refused. 
The flowers are stealthily put away. The Prince and the 
Princess unfold their napkins. It is the humdrum of 
life once more.” 

From out of the darkness there come the protests of 
the court, relayed by radio to all parts of the theater. 
“Rotten!” “No good!” “ High-brow!” “ Terrible!” 
When the scene lightens Judge Cady is sitting cross-legged 
on top of Neil’s piano, smoking. He calls for the verdict 
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Neil: Cynthia, she tore up my symphony! I can’t remember it, 
and they’re waiting for me to play! 

Cynthia: You still have the pantomime, haven’t you? ... Play 
that for them instead. 


(Kay Johnson and Roland Young) 
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of the jury, now invisible but still roughly articulate. 
The verdict is “ guilty!” 


Capy — See, Neil? I told you so. 

Ne — Well — well, what are you going to do with me? 

Capy — This thing of using the imagination has got to stop. We’re going 
to make you work in the right way. You see, your talents belong to us now, 
and we’re going to use every bit of them. We’re going to make you the most 
wonderful song writer that ever lived. 

Nei — But I can’t write that kind of music! You know I can’t! 

Capy — You can do it by our system. You are sentenced to be at the Cady 
Consolidated Art Factory at eight o’clock tomorrow morning! 

Nem — Art factory ? 

Capy — At eight o’clock tomorrow morning ! 


The scene changes. There is a tier of four cells, and 
the sound of discordant music. It is the Cady Con- 
solidated Art Factory, and a guide is showing a party 
of visitors through the plant. He stops in front of the 
cells, a gong rings, the factory activities cease and the 
cell inmates walk quickly to the bars of their cells and 
stand, at it were, at attention. 


Gum: — Now this, gentlemen, is the manufacturing department. In this studio 
— (he indicates the first) we have Walter Carp Smith, the world’s greatest 
noyelist — 

Novetist — (more or less routine). How are you? 

Guwe — (passing the second cage). In this studio, Neil McRae, the world’s 
greatest composer! 

Nei — (listlessly). How are you? 

Guwe — (at the third cage). In this one, Finlay Jamison, the world’s greatest 
magazine artist! 

Artist — How are you? 

Guiwe — (at the fourth cage). And in this, James Lee Wrex, the world’s 
greatest poet! 

Porr — How are you? 

GuweE — (indicating the unseen cages beyond). The studios beyond are 
devoted to science and religion. Mr. Cady was the first person in the world to 
put religion up in ten-cent packages, selling direct to the consumer. 

First Visttorn — You don’t say so! 

Guwr— He also prides himself on having the largest output of literature 
and music in the world. He’s going to open two more plants the first of the 
month. Now, would you like to see how these men work? 

First Visitor — Yes, indeed! (Goes toward the first cage.) Did you say this 
was the novelist? 

Gum: — The world’s greatest. Author of more than two thousand published 
works, i 

Fst Visrror — What an imagination! 

Guwe — Yes, sir, none at all. Now if you’re ready, I’ll show you how he 
works. Go! 

Novetist — (begins at once to dictate from a book in his hand). ‘ Some- 
thing closely resembling a tear fell from the old patrician’s cheek. ‘ Margaret,’ 
he cried, ‘ the people of the West have learned to love you, too.’ ‘ Jackie 
boy,’ she whispered. ‘They have made you governor after all.’ Far off on 
the —the—” (he hesitates: the stenographer takes up the story.) 
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SrenocraPHER — ‘‘ — desert, the caravan faded away. Night took them in 
its arms and a great hush fell on the forest. The two lovers —” 

Guwre— Stop! (He turns to the visitors.) There you are! 

Fmst Vistror — Was she writing it? 

Gumz— Oh, no! Sometimes she gets a little ahead of him, that’s all. 

First Visrror — Isn’t he wonderful! 

Guwr — Forty-five minutes after he finishes a novel we have it printed and 
assembled and on its way to the movie men. 


At the moment the novelist is at work on his forth- 
coming opus, “ Love Eternal.” The book from which he 
is dictating is his previous success, “ Eternal Love.” 

They move on to the cell of the artist. He can do 
them either a magazine cover or an advertisement in 
practically no time at.all. The canvas he hands them is 
quite blank, but they see on it a beautiful picture and 
are thrilled to learn that it sells for $3,500 and will 
appear in thousands of magazines. They move on to the 
next cell. 


Guwr— And here, gentlemen, is our poet. His ‘‘ Jolly Jingles” are printed 
in three million newspapers a day. 

First Vistror — (pointing to men in back). Who are those men? 

Gur — Those are his models. He is the only poet in the world who works 
from living models. That’s why all his poetry is so true, so human. He'll show 
you. Go! 

Porr—I will now write a friendship poem. (Motions to his models.) 
Friendliness No. 3, please. ‘‘ Friendship.” (The models strike a pose, hands 
clasped.) 

“Goodbye, old pal; hello, old pal; the greatest pal I ever knew. 
A dog’s your finest friend, my lad, when all the world is blue.” 

Seconp Visiror — Ain’t it human? 

Guwre— And here, gentlemen, is Mr. Neil McRae, America’s foremost 
composer. : 

First Visrron — Who’s that in back? 

Gumxz — That’s his lyric writer. You will now see how they work. What kind 
of a song will it be, McRae? 

Nem — A pathetic. (He sits at the piano.) 

Gumwr— A pathetic. Go! (Neil plays.) 

Sincer — (in a horrible voice). 

“You’ve broken my heart like you broke my heart, 
So why should you break it again?’’ 
(Neil comes to the bars again.) 

Guws — That will sell one and one-half million. 

Srconp Visrror —I suppose you write other kinds of songs, too? 

New — Oh, yes — mammies, sweeties and fruit songs. The ideas are brought 
from the inspiration department every hour on the hour. After I turn them into 
music they are taken to the purifying department, and then to the testing and 
finishing rooms. They are then packed for shipment. 

First Vistror — A wonderful system! 

Tuirp Visiror—I should say so! 

Seconp Visitor — Do you work all the time? 

Nem — No, the night shift comes on at eight. 

First Visrror — How long have you been here? 
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Nem — For years and years. 

Szeconp Visiror— Say, will you write another song for us—just as a 
souvenir? 

Ne — (desperately). Oh, why don’t you all go away? 

Guise — What’s that? What was that? You get busy there and write another 
song! 

Nem — No! I’ve been writing forever — I’m tired of it. 

Gum: — Do you want me to call Mr. Cady? 

Nez —I don’t care! I don’t care what you do! 

Guiwre— I'll give you one more chance. 

New — No! I won't! 

Guwe — All right, then! Mr. Cady! Mr. Cady! 

Cady is of no mind to stand rebellion in his factory. 
He appears in back of the cages with a long snake whip, 
and the inmates of the cells slink fearfully into corners. 
But he concerns himself only with Neil. If Neil thinks 
he is going to escape his sentence he is much mistaken. 
He will go on and on until he dies. ‘“‘ You take our 
money and you live our life. We own you, we own you,” 
he chants. The others join in, weaving back and forth 
in unison. “ You sold your soul and you can’t get away. 
We own you, we own you.” 

But there is a promise in that chant for Neil. He can 
at least die. “You can’t keep me from it. Open the 
door,” he shouts, shaking the bars of his cell. “ Open 
the door!” It opens quite easily — it was never locked. 

“Cynthia, Cynthia, I’m free! I can die!” he shouts, 
gleefully. 

Cynthia comes in answer to his call, as she always 
does, and helps him with his arrangements. She knows 
a very good executioner. And a very careful one. 


Now Neil is preparing for his execution, a little 
apprehensive and not altogether satisfied with the make- 
shift block Cynthia has fashioned from the armchair. 
But still eager to get it over with. If Cynthia will only 
promise to stay with him — always. 

Before they can bring off the execution, however, Albert 
must come again and give Neil a pill. That guarantees 
absolute painlessness. Finally, Neil takes off his collar, 
advises the executioner that he prefers “just a once- 
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through, please,” and the knife starts to descend 

“ There is a hum of voices. Presently one can discern 
several chanting, ‘ You take our money and you lead our 
life” . . . The lights slowly go up again. We are 
back in Neil’s apartment. He is asleep in his chair. It 
is sunset. There is a knock, a real knock, on the door.” 


New — (half asleep). Yes? (Cynthia enters.) 

Cyntuia —Is anything the matter, Neil? I thought I heard you talking. 

New — It didn’t hurt. Was it a success? 

Cynrnua — Neil, are you all right? 

Neu. — (takes her hand). I need you, Cynthia! 

Cynru1a — Oh, Neil, do you? Are you sure you do? I—TI couldn’t stay 
away, Neil. I tried to, but I couldn’t. Because I need you, too, I just couldn’t 
give you up to anyone else on earth. 

Nem — Cynthia, dear. 

Cynrura — It wouldn’t have worked, Neil— with those people. Don’t you 
know it wouldn’t? 

New —I think I do, 

Cyntn1a — I’ve been sitting out on a bench in the square, trying to think 
out what it would mean — what it would do to you. 

New —I know. Widgets. 

Cynruia — That would be worse for you than any amount of poverty. 

Nem — Poverty in our cottage. 

Cynruia — Did you think of a cottage, too? 

Nem — Of course —I lived there. 5 

Cynrura — We could manage. I know quite a lot about raising chickens. 

New — (reminiscently). A little red hen and a little dun cow. 

Cynru1a — Yes, we might have a cow. Have you been thinking about it, 
too? (She rises.) 

Ne — Well —let’s say dreaming. (He rises and goes to the desk.) It was 
terrible, Cynthia — do you know, I dreamed I was married to her? 

Cynru1a — To Gladys? 

Nem — When I thought you didn’t care, I was hurt and angry. And I 
dreamed she telephoned — (sees the receiver off the hook.) My God! Did she 
telephone? Oh, Cynthia, it’s real! I did do it! I did! 

Cynraia — Did what? 

Nem —I did ask her to marry me! 

Cynrura — Neil! You didn’t! And she — accepted you? 

Nem — Yes. 

Cynruia — Oh, Neil. 


Gladys arrives. She has come to acknowledge her 
engagement to Neil. She is very happy, of course. But 
— there is a big favor she would like to ask him. Com- 
ing back from the dressmaker’s whom should she meet 
but Walter Craig — one of her very oldest boy friends. 
And Walter, being in town only for a week, would like 
to have her play around with him. Which, of course, 
she couldn’t do if she were engaged to Neil. Then, after 
Walter has gone, and she and Neil are really engaged, 
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of course she expects to settle down to going with him 
exclusively — to parties and every place. 

Neil doesn’t quite appreciate her idea of an engage- 
ment. To him it would seem rather a solemn occasion. 
“T think I’d want to be somewhere alone,” he suggests, 
“just the two of us, where we could talk.” 


Guiapys — Talk about what? 

New — (with a meaning look). I don’t know. 

Guapys — You don’t mean you’d always be like that, do you? I mean, when 
you’re married? 

New —I might. 

Griapvys — Well, where would I come in? Do you mean you’d expect me to 
sit around every evening and — just talk? I did think you’d be willing to — play 
around the way other people do. 

Nei —I see. 

Guapys — But, of course, if you wouldn’t — well — why — there doesn’t seem 
to be much sense in our being engaged, does there? 

Nem — It’s to be just as you say, Gladys. 

Griapys — Well, I don’t think we’re exactly suited to each other—if you 
think it over. Honestly, I don’t. Do you? 

Nem — No, Gladys. 

Guiapys —I noticed the difference the minute I saw Walter again! I can kind 
of let myself go with Walter. You’re sure you don’t think I’m a quitter? 

New —I think you’re all right. 

Giapys — And we'll still be friends, won’t we? I’ve always thought you 
were nice, Neil. (She gives a sigh.) It’s a sort of relief, isn’t it? 

Nem — Yes, it is — rather. 

Guapys — Well, goodbye. I’ve got to go because I left Walter downstairs. 
(She departs.) 

New—Oh! (Laughs. Starts to call out.) Cyn— (Looks across the hall, 
crosses to the piano and begins to play the music of the pantomime. After a 
moment Cynthia comes slowly into the room.) 

Cynruu — (hesitatingly). Want me, Neil? 

New — Do I want you? (He continues playing as he hears her approaching. 
The curtain descends slowly.) 


THE END 


“THE CHANGELINGS ” 
A Comedy in Three Acts 
By Lee Witson Dopp 


HENRY MILLER began his season September 17, pro- 
ducing “ The Changelings,” an observant comedy of life 
and modern manners among native-born citizens, written 
by Lee Wilson Dodd. His company was one he was 
proud to present as the Henry Miller Players in the Henry 
Miller Theater, and “ The Changelings ” quickly found a 
public that patronized it generously for the succeeding 
four months. 

Mr. Dodd takes as his text for this play a quotation 
from Talleyrand: “ Plus ¢a change, plus la méme chose.” 
His purpose, we gather, is to offer a word of cheer and 
suggest a helpful self-analysis to those flustered family 
folk who have been startled out of their wonted calm by 
a younger generation grown suddenly restless and more 
or less irresponsible. A timely theme, sanely and effec- 
tively handled, but slightly handicapped commercially by 
the fact that the younger generation, as such, is not 
greatly interested in the plays its elders write about it. 
And the older generation is a little ashamed when it sees 
itself exposed. 

The story is dramatically holding and arrestingly inti- 
mate. The opening scene is laid in the library-living 
room of the Wallace Aldcrofts; he is a well-to-do book 
publisher of fifty, and she, Karen, his dutiful wife, eight 
years his junior. The Aldcrofts are entertaining at din- 
ner the Fenwick Fabers; Mr. Faber a novelist of forty- 
five and Dora, forty-four, his loyal wife and most con- 
sistent reader. 
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These four have been the closest friends for twenty 
years or more. And their little dinner parties have been 
regular incidents in the usual exchange of social cour- 
tesies. As they come from the dining room, the women 
arm in arm, Dora Faber, the author suggests, “ looks 
her age, while Karen Aldcroft does not. Karen is the 
prettier and the more sophisticated woman of the two. 
Fenwick Faber is a tall, dark, romantic looking man; 
obviously an ‘ intellectual.’ Wallace Aldcroft is shorter, 
heavier, more genial; no less certainly a man of brains, 
but less distinguished in appearance than his friend.” 

Not only has this Aldcroft-Faber friendship existed 
many years, but it recently has been more strongly 
cemented by the marriage of the Faber son to the Ald- 
croft daughter. “ Wicky” Faber is a young professor 
at Yale, recently appointed, and he and “ Kay ” live in 
New Haven. The young people boast the usual lack 
of interest in letter writing, and little has been heard 
from them for the past few weeks. Only one letter has 
come from Kay, and that was rather disturbing. 

From the family chatter over the coffee there spring 
two significant guidelines to character and existing con- 
ditions. First, that there is an admitted bond of sympathy 
and understanding between Karen Aldcroft and Fen- 
wick Faber, and an equally strong attachment between 
Dora Faber and Wallace Aldcroft. The men, for 


example, have been casually discussing business. 


Fenwick —... Oh, while I think of it — Silberstein’s doing a book on 
The Family. He calls it ‘‘ The Last Bulwark.” The last bulwark of tyranny 
against freedom, he means. It’s a rotten title; but I’ve glanced through his 
first chapters, and they’re remarkably stimulating! I think you’ll be wanting the 
first look at it. 

Wattace — H’m. I’m not so sure. I’ve an idea the family is the last bulwark 
against social degeneration. 

Fenwick —Pooh! You’ye a funny old-fashioned streak in you, Wally, 
haven’t you? (With a friendly grin.) But look out for Karen! Karen wouldn’t 
stand for such a blatant piece of Victorianism as that! 

Wattace — No. No—I suppose not. I suppose she wouldn’t. But Dora 
would. 

Fenwick — Oh— Dora, yes. But Dora, bless her, isn’t exactly a philo- 
sophical thinker, you know. 

Watiacs — H’m — Neither am I, if it comes to that. H’m— Dora and I 
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aren’t nearly so complicated as you and Karen, Fen. I’ve often noticed it — 
haven’t you? 
Fenwick — Queer you should put it like that! I mean — just as if — 
Watiace — (sharing his sudden embarrassment). Yes — wasn’t it! 


The opportune arrival of the butler with the coffee 
relieves the somewhat unexpected tension. But it is 
tightened a moment later by the announcement that 
“Wicky ” Faber has telephoned that he is in the city 
and on his way to the house. 

The fact that young Faber must skip two lectures to 
make such a trip on Friday, combined with the somewhat 
alarming and mysterious tone of Kay’s letter, serves to 
set the quartet wondering what is happening to their 
young people. Could anything serious have happened? 
Can Wicky and Kay have quarreled? 

The arrival of Wicky soon sets their wondering at rest. 
He is plainly excited, though, being naturally a quiet 
young man, he is politely self-contained about it. “He is 
an agreeable, refined, but rather indefinite personality; 
and resembles his mother far more than his tall, dark, 
distinguished father. Physically he looks a little soft; 
and while he is a thoughtful, sensitive boy there is, some- 
how, no edge to him.” 

Wicky’s mother goes to him at once, sensing his dis- 
turbed state. His father would brace him up with a 
drop of cognac. But Wicky is not looking for that sort 
of stimulant at the moment. He is looking for Kay! 


Dora — (gently). You say Kay has left you, Wicky? Why? We never 
doubted you were happy together. 

Wicxy —I never doubted it, mother, till five or six months ago — Just after 
we'd come down from Maine at the beginning of term. 

Karen — (sharply). What made you begin to doubt it then? 

Wicky — Kay didn’t seem like herself —for a week or two. She 

Wattace — (exploding). My God, am I to stand here and listen to a long 
tale of this and that — (He advances on Wicky). Where’s my little girl now — 
that’s what interests me. 

Wicky —I don’t know, sir. 

Watiace — You don’t know! 

Wicxy — Do you suppose I’d be sitting here like this if I did? 

Karen — (suddenly). Kay’s my daughter—but you dodge and dodge and 
force me to ask the one question that matters! (She stops before Wicky.) Do 
you know the man she’s bolted with, or don’t you? 

Wicky — (shakes his head miserably). Im not sure. 
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Karen — (with contempt in her tone). Oh!—do you even know there is a 
man? 

Wicxy — (quietly, but with something dangerous in his voice). Yes, Mother 
Kay —I do know that. 

Dora — (before she can check herself). He knows Kay, you see! 

(There is an instant of awful hush, and in that little instant it becomes 
evident that between those four friends nothing will ever be quite the same again. 
Dora rises in confusion. There is a pause.) 

Fenwick — (to his wife). That was below the belt, Dora. (Turns to 
Karen.) But you can understand — She was thinking only of Wicky. Dora has 
a one-track mind at times —It wasn’t as if — 

Karen — Yes, I know —it just slipped out. The truth does, occasionally, 
and it’s very illuminating! Oh, Dora — little things you’ve said — little puzzling 
things that I’ve passed oyer as of no consequence — ah, it all comes to me quite 
clearly now. You never really liked Kay or trusted her. 

Watiace — Oh, Karen! You’re going too far. Dora’s loved Kay like her own 
child. 

Dora — Yes. I do love her. But a brilliant, nervous, temperamental being 
like that! You know, Karen dear, I’ve always felt you overstimulated all that 
dangerous side of Kay’s nature and — 

Fenwick — (breaking in). Good heavens, Dora — can’t we keep away from 
these irritating personalities? You 

Watiace — Yes, yes, if we four old friends can’t handle this situation with- 
out — (Breaks off with a groan.) Besides, I don’t and won’t believe my little 
girl would do such a thing! There’s some ridiculous mistake. We all know how 
prone Wicky is to make ridiculous mistakes. What’s happened, anyway? You 
seem incapable of telling us — but I insist! I’m Kay’s father, and — 

Fenwick — (with badly concealed irritation). My dear old friend, we all 
know you are Kay’s father! But haven’t you forgotten who Wicky is? 

Wicxy —I think you’ye all forgotten that Kay and I are not children. 
(To Wallace.) You want facts, sir. Well, Kay always has admirers, you know 
that. This summer she had two who were very much devoted. I was absorbed 
by my work. I’ve been yery anxious to get on in the world — more for Kay’s 
sake than my own. Besides, I’m a plodder. But I love Kay — who could help 
it? And I absolutely trusted her. I thought the admirers merely amused her — 
as they did me. No doubt I was a fool. Well, it’s rather evident now that 
I was a fool. (Wallace starts to interrupt. Wicky prevents him.) Wait, please! 
— When we got home again and the fall term started, I was busier than ever. 
But I soon realized that Kay was moping—and that she no longer cared for 
me in the old way. I was very hurt about it. Instead of talking it all out 
frankly with her, I drew my head into my shell —and sulked. We didn’t 
discuss the matter — and we didn’t quarrel, Then, after a few weeks, the whole 
thing seemed to blow over. Kay cheered up — became much more like her old 
self; and — naturally —I fell into the trap 

Karen — (sharply). Trap? 

Wicky —I’m sorry, Mother Kay —but I don’t know what else to call it 
— now. 

Karen — Never mind. Go on, please. 

Wicxy — There’s not much more to tell. I had class work this morning 
from eight to ten. I was home by eleven. Kay was gone —and her personal 
effects with her; except her engagement and wedding rings and the few bits of 
presents I’ye been able to give her from time to time. These were left on my 
desk; but no word with them. 








Both families are quickly aflame with the desire to 
provide their respective offspring with a reasonable alibi. 
Karen stands stanchly back of Kay. She has not done, 
nor would she think of doing, a cowardly thing. Being 
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brave, and learning that her marrying Wicky has been a 
mistake, Kay has probably gone straight to the man she 
really loves. 

“Straight? Gone straight?” laughs Dora, a little 
shrilly. ‘“ Well, I’d hardly put it that way, Karen, if I 
were you!” 

Which starts a discussion that serves more definitely 
to reveal the natural sympathies of this quartet of old 
friends. Fenwick Faber understands Karen Aldcro‘t 
perfectly. It is natural that she should stand up for her 
own child. 

And Wallace Aldcroft finds it equally easy to get Dora 
Faber’s point of view. There is nothing brave in what 
Kay has done —if she has done it—and he cannot 
understand how Karen can defend even her own daughter 
if she has left her husband for another man. ‘ 

Wicky is both surprised and hurt at the revelation 
of his respected elders’s pettiness. “Do you realize that 
you are all quarreling like children?” he demands. 


Karen — (at last, hanging her head). Like children— yes. Fen, Wicky’s 
right. We’ve never been anything but children. We’ve played with ideas — 
played at living our lives — played at being grown up— And now Kay — my 
baby —has dared to do something honest — something real! Oh—no wonder 
we're panic-stricken — It’s laughable! 

Wattace — (stupefied). Laughable? I can’t make you out tonight. 

Karen —Of course not! I don’t blame you. I can’t make myself out. 
You can’t expect a female infant to mature in five minutes. You must give me 
a little time! (She is laughing.) 

Wattace — (to Fenwick). Is she hysterical, or what? (He appeals to Dora, 
helplessly.) Do you understand a word she’s saying, Dora? 

Dora — (quietly). Perhaps. But I can still hope I’m mistaken, Wally — for 
all our sakes. 

Karen — (laughing). Toys—toys—toys! Wicky — you’re up against reality 
now and you understand me. If Kay doesn’t love you — if she does love another 
man — do you want her back? No matter how it hurts — do you want her back? 
And could you possibly respect her if she came? 

Watiace — That’s pretty wild talk — 

Karen — (cutting him off). No, Wally, it isn’t. But for years we've been 
discussing these things in a vacuum—all of us. We've made a sort of word- 
game out of it! And now, it isn’t a game any more —it‘s right here among 
us. And you’re afraid of it! But Kay wasn’t afraid of it! That’s why I’m 
proud of her—and I’d be ashamed not to take her part— Yes, against all of 
you, if it’s necessary. 

Fenwick — But it isn’t necessary, Karen. 

Dora — (on an involuntary breath of dismay). Oh — Fen — 

Fenwick — Please, please, don’t misunderstand me, Dora. All my natural 
sympathy goes to Wicky. On the other hand — we’re supposed to be more or 
less enlightened men and women, aren’t we? Well, if we are—we must know 
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we can’t mend things by taking a conventional attitude. Is there one of us who 
believes morality means obeying certain fixed rules handed down from above? 
Of course not! All life is chance —a continuous experiment; and — 

Dora — (interrupting). Yes, dear, that will make a very nice editorial — 
perfectly cool and reasonable—and beside the point. Wicky, dear, wouldn’t 
you like to take your unintelligent mother home? She wants to say foolish 
things and cry a little. I wish you would. 

Wicxy — (quietly, but boyishly; his voice breaking a little). Oh, Mother 
— thank God for you! (He embraces her.) 

Dora — And for you, dear. Come, get your overcoat. My wraps are in the 
hall, I think. 


But it is not as easy for them to walk away from this 
mounting domestic unhappiness as Dora thought. Wal- 
lace, for one thing, demands that Wicky shall do some- 
thing. If he knows who have been Kay’s admirers he 
should name them. If he has any idea where she is or 
whom she is with the least he can do is to try to save her 
from the mad thing she has done. It is probably his 
neglect that has driven her to it. And if he will not do 
anything to right the situation her father will. 

But Wicky has no intention either of searching Kay 
out or of trying to browbeat her into returning to her 
home if she should be found. He loves her too much 
to beg her to come back to him. 

It is not easy for either Dora or Wallace to under- 
stand Wicky’s attitude. If he loves Kay he should try 
to save her if only for her own good, his mother believes. 
And it is Wallace’s opinion that he is entirely responsible 
for the whole affair. But here Dora springs again to the 
defense of her son. 


Dora — (quickly —e@ hand on Wicky’s arm). Oh, Wally, how stupid of 
you! Now you force me to say something I— didn’t want to say. Karen, have 
you ever given Kay a chance? Have you ever taught her — anything that matters? 
You’ve filled her vain foolish little head with fancies and ideas she couldn’t 
possibly digest. 

Karen — (her eyes flashing). Really, Dee —there’s a limit 

Fenwick — (breaking in). Yes, really, Dora! I can’t see the least excuse 
for such an attack on — (He checks himself) on your best friends! 

Karen — (to Fenwick). On me, you mean. 

Watiace — (unexpectedly). Well, I can and do! I thoroughly agree with 
Dora — so there. I’ye never approved of all this stuff you’ve foisted on Kay — 
this een ake freedom — whatever you want to call it. Social anarchy, 
I call it! 

Karen — (with passionate scorn). Ha! There we have it, Fen —the whole 
story! Our broad-minded publisher — bringing out, advertising, living on the 
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sale of modern books; but secretly cherishing all the medieval prejudices of his 
Puritan ancestors! Scuttling like a rat for a dark hole at the first — 

Dora — (breaking in, with genuine anguish). Oh, Karen, how can you! 
To — Wally — ? 

Karen — Yes — to Wally — and to you too —if you’re both such hypocrites! 

Waxtace — (dangerously). Be careful, Karen. 

Karen — Oh — be careful — be cautious — respect the sacred conventions — 
of course, of course! But I tell you both, they haven’t been just a social 
game with me, my ideas. From now on I mean to live by them as Kay has. 

Wattace — Kay — ideas! Kay. doesn’t live on ideas — and neither do you. 
You both live on excitement — live on your nerves! 

Fenwick — (trying to speak gravely above the tumult within him). Come, 
come, Wally — that’s a cheap sarcasm. Now, let me put it to you this way — 

Dora — Oh, another editorial. 

Fenwick — Yes, if you like, Dora. (Yo Wallace once more.) You and Dora 
have drifted with the times, but you’ve never really broken with the past. Kay 
has, it seems — as for Wicky — 

Wicxy — (breaks in roughly). As for me, Dad —I’m sick of all this. Can 
I have my old room tonight, Mother? I’ve got to catch an early train back 
in the morning. 

Waxtace — Now look here, you’re not going to leave this room till you tell 
me the names of those men — 

Wicxy — (shaking his head slowly). Sorry —I’ve no real reason to suspect 
either of them, you see — How do I know that it isn’t some other man — some 
one I’ve never even so much as thought of? (Passionately.) And besides — 
I’m not blaming Kay. People are made as they’re made —and things work out 
as they work out. That’s all there is to it. 


Wicky and his mother have gone. Karen, Fenwick and 
Wallace continue to grope for some line of immediate 
action. Wallace would go at once in search of Kay 
if he had the least idea where to find her, or if he knew 
the name of the man she is suspected of being with. Kay 
must have mentioned him in some of her letters. 

Karen still stands her ground as her daughter’s de- 
fender, whatever she has done. And inasmuch as Kay’s 
letters were written to her she refuses to have them 
searched for evidence. In this stand Faber upholds her. 


Karen — (to Wallace, with passion). Haven’t Fen and I made it clear to 
you —hasn’t Wicky himself made it clear to you—that we won’t have Kay 
treated like the erring daughter in a melodrama? — Humiliated and — and 
bullyragged! 

Wattace — See here, Karen, I think we’d better understand each other. 
Can you seriously expect me to sit down with folded hands when — 

Karen — (interrupting). Il tell you what I have the right to expect, Wally 
— That you’ll stop thinking of Kay as a child and think of her as a woman — 
responsible for her own conduct to herself and to nobody else in the whole world. 
Am I right, Fen? 

Fenwick — Of course, you’re right — 

Karen — Ah! 

Fenwick —. . . but—all the same 

Wartace — Exactly. You see even Fen can’t swallow that! Why, you don’t 
know what you're talking about. 
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Karen— The old manly assumption. I thought so. (Wallace, with an 
impatient shrug, turns to enter the bedroom.) Where are you going, Wally? 

Watiace — Why, to get the letters, of course. 

Karen — Oh no—no! They happen to be my letters—shut up in my 
desk. If you’d asked me for them, I might or might not have refused. Now 
I’d rather die than give you permission — 

Wattace — (curtly). I haven’t asked your permission. As your husband and 
Kay’s father, I consider that I have that right. 

Karrn — Wally! If you open my desk and take Kay’s letters from it — 

Watiace — Yes— ? I advise you to weigh your words carefully, for that’s 
precisely what I’m going to do. (A pause.) 

Karen — (speaks very quietly). Then—TI bow to the inevitable. 

Watiace — (misunderstanding her, in a deep breath of relief). Ah—! I 
thought you’d come to your senses. You too, Fen. After all— there can’t be 
two heads to a family — ‘ 

Karen — No, no, Wally, there can’t be — (Wallace nods and passes on into 
the bedroom.) There can’t even be one. (She moves swiftly to Fenwick and 
drops her hand as she gets close to him. He takes it.) Ah! (She slips into 
Fenwick’s arms.) 

Fenwick — (terrified, in a broken whisper). Karen — not here — not like 
this — we’ve lost our senses — 

Karen — (clinging to him). No, no, I want him to find me in your arms. 
I want him to. 

Fenwick — Sh! Sh! 


They are standing thus, Karen’s cheek pressed against 
his, when “ Kay Faber rushes in breathlessly. She stops 
dead in her tracks staring at Fenwick and her mother. 
Karen utters a startled exclamation, hiding her head. 
Fenwick tries to prevent Kay from recognizing her 
mother.” 

Kay stands in the doorway completely taken aback 
by what she has seen. 

“Daddy Faber —what is it? I don’t understand,” 
she cries. 

And then, suddenly hiding her face in her hands, she 
wails, “ Oh, I don’t want to understand. I don’t want 
to understand,” and rushes from the room. ‘The slam- 
ming of the outer door arouses Karen. “Fen, stop 
her! Do you realize ——” 

Fenwick realizes. At least he realizes what may happen 
if Kay were to go straight to Dora and demand an 
explanation from her of what she has seen, and his 
sense of self-protection moves him suddenly to run 
after Kay. 

Wallace returns with Kay’s letters just in time to hear 
the slamming door and is puzzled by Fenwick’s hurry. 
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But he is more puzzled a moment later when the former 
returns and reports to Karen that he was unable to over- 
take Kay. It is the father’s first knowledge that his 
daughter had been there and he can’t understand why 
he was not called. Or why Karen did not tell him? 
Or what it was that frightened Kay away again! 

Now he is more determined than ever that he must 
find her. From her letters he has narrowed her pos- 
sible affairs down to two. It is either Bob Grayling 
or Clyde Halstead, the latter a novelist of none too 
savory a reputation. 


Watiace —... Fen, I want you to go straight to Bob Grayling’s rooms, 
will you? 

Fenwick — But I don’t know him —— ? 

Watiace — You don’t know him? Neither do I—so much the better. 
Here’s the address. I’ll take on Clyde Halstead myself, damn him! But we 
can’t afford not to get in touch with them both, Fen. I needn’t give, you any 
instructions; you’re Wicky’s father and — 

Fenwick — (impatiently). Yes, yes, yes! I happen to know that. But 
what I’d like to know is whether you’re going to Halstead’s to lose your head 
and make some kind of ridiculous scene — 

Watiace — (breaking in). Vl make a ridiculous scene, thank you, if neces- 
sary, and otherwise, not. I don’t need your advice, Fen— when it comes to 
protecting my family. Well— well, are you coming? 

Fenwick — (after a deeply troubled glance at Karen, who almost imper- 
ceptibly signals him to go at once). Yes, yes— of course. Shall we report back 
here as soon as possible — either in person or by telephone? (Passes on out.) 

Karen — Wally — just a moment, please. 

Wattace — Well — ? E 

Karen — (quietly, tensely). I haven’t changed my mind, Wally. If you find 
Kay, I’ll be glad. If you can persuade her to come here to me of her own 
free will—and talk things over, I’ll be gladder still. But if you do anything 
foolish, or— worse than foolish — 

Wattace — Do you expect me to stand here and argue? I'll do what’s right 
—what’s my duty. 

Karen — (with irony). And of course you know what that is! 

Watrace — Better than you do, I’m afraid, Karen. 

Karen — (quietly). Very well. I’ve nothing more to say to you. 

Wattace — Thank God for that. (Goes to door. Stops.) Oh!— Tell Fisher 
he’s not to turn in till I get back. And — please don’t worry. It isn’t my idea 
of protecting you and Kay to get your names in the newspapers. (Gravely.) In 
short, my dear, I’m not quite such an ass as you and Fen seem to imagine — not 
quite. 


Alone, Karen is trying desperately to clear her mind 
as to a proper course to pursue when Clyde Halstead is 
announced. The announcement, however, is merely a 
formality, as Halstead immediately follows the butler 
into the room. At 34 “ Halstead is a success, financially 
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and socially; a popular novelist with an attractive person, 
who is getting from life almost everything he has it in 
him to care for. He is well-groomed, dressed for the 
evening. Something is disturbing him — obviously; yet 
he is making a gallant effort to conceal the fact.” 

He has come in search of Kay, and he is entirely 
honest and self-poised about it. He doesn’t mind 
“fencing” with Mrs. Aldcroft and he admires: her 
apparent determination both to shield her daughter and 
to pretend that she knows nothing of his and Kay’s inti- 
mate friendship. But he is convinced that Kay, having 
left him, has returned to her home, and the fact that he 
picked up a scented handkerchief in the hall which he 
recognized as Kay’s convinces him that his surmise is 
correct. 


Karen — (frowning thoughtfully). Mr. Halstead, I ought to be very angry 
with you— but I’m not. Do you know, I like you much better than your books, 
Mr. Halstead. 

Hatsteap — (with irony). Wve never doubted you were a woman of taste, 
Mrs. Aldcroft. 

Karen — (with a smile). There. Now we’re quits. Kay has been here. 

Hatsreap — Ah! 

Karen — And gone again. 

Hautstrap — What! (Bursting forth.) Gone back to that stupid husband of 
hers! Good God, if she has! It’s the most dastardly thing I ever heard of — 

Karen — (breaks in quickly). Haven’t you rather singular ideas of right 
and wrong, Mr. Halstead? 

Harstrap — No! I have the ideas of my time. The normal, conventional 
ideas of my time. So have you, I think! I don’t believe you’d call it straight 
if a woman arranged to leave her husband —to go to a man able to appreciate 
her, and then, at the last moment— with her baggage at his rooms, steamer 
tickets bought, everything — simply funked it! My God—ijif that isn’t moral 
cowardice — lack of sportsmanship — I’d like to know what is! 

Karen — Why you amazing person! 

Haxsrrap — Where is Kay? 

Karen — I don’t know. 

Hatsteap — She mustn’t be allowed to make a terrible mistake — spoil her 
whole life like this! What did she come for? Why did you let her go? 

Karen — (trying for dignity). My daughter is a free agent, Mr. Halstead. 
When will men ever learn to mind their own business — and let women attend 
to theirs! 

Hatsreap — (impatiently). Yes— that’s all very well, of course! But I’m 
not discussing all that! I don’t give a damn— Beg pardon, Mrs. Aldcroft, but 
really — ! How do you suppose this sort of thing is going to make me look? 
It’s certain to get out. This sort of thing always does. And here am I with the 
steamer tickets and a taxi ordered for twelve-ten and all Kay’s stuff piled up in 
my rooms and — 

Karen — Oh! — Then if Mr. Aldcroft should force his way into your rooms 
somehow, he’d be sure to discover — 

Hatsteap — What are you talking about? 
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Karen — (with dignity). My husband left for your place just before you 
arrived. 

Hatsteap — (angrily). Ah!—that’s it! Well, let me assure you that Mr. 
Aldcroft will not force his way into my rooms, Furthermore, under the circum- 
stances, you had better advise your husband to keep very quiet about all 
this — very quiet indeed. Kay’s treated me damnably — and I’m not a very for- 
giving person, you understand. I’ve a certain reputation, I think, and I’m in no 
mood to be badgered — or made ridiculous. 

Karen — (a step toward him). Why —you insufferable person! You're 
thinking only of yourself! 

Hatsrrap — Naturally — Aren’t you — ? Good night. 


He turns to the door, but before he can pass through, 
the outer door slams and Wicky Faber enters. For a 
second the two men stare at each other, Halstead a little 
apprehensive, Wicky calmly contemptuous even if he is 
a bit excited. He would like to know from Karen what 
Halstead is doing there, but when Karen hesitates before 
answering him, Halstead coolly takes it upon himself 
to explain. 

“T'll tell you in three words, Mr. Faber,” says he. 
“Your wife grew tired of you—thought she could use 
me as a convenient way station— found she couldn’t 
—and is probably at this moment on her way back to 
New Haven again. I advise you to join her — and 
comfort her. Good-night—Good-night to you both!” 

Wicky makes no move to follow, and has no words to 
protest, which angers Karen. Is he so spineless? Doesn’t 
he even want to chastise this would-be despoiler of his 
home? No wonder Kay left him! Women hate cowards! 

“What they really hate, Mother Kay, is civilization,” 
the young philosopher answers her. “But don’t try to 
understand that remark. It’s too deep for you.” 


Karen —I never realized before what a contemptible weakling you are. 

Wicxy — (breaks in quietly, but firmly). 1 wouldn't say things like that 
if I were you, Mother Kay. You'll regret them later. 

Karen — Oh —I don’t understand you at all! 

Wiexy —No. But it doesn’t surprise me. Understanding things isn’t your 
strongest point, Mother Kay. -You’re an utterly instinctive creature, you know. 
Most women are-— Why, look at poor Mother. Father Kay called her up just 
now before leaving here to go to Halstead’s rooms. 

Karen — He called Dora up, did he? 

Wicxy — Yes, and now Mother’s rushed off to join him, afraid Father Kay 
will get hurt, I guess. 

Karen — (with contempt). Oh, if you think you can excuse yourself by — 

Wicxy — (interrupting her as before). But why should the one halfway 
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reasonable being in this ridiculous family try to excuse himself? (Karen starts 
to speak.) Now don’t interrupt me —I’m going to say my say and have done 
with it. When I first came tonight and told you Kay had left me — what hap- 
pened? You and Dad — instinctively — took Kay’s part. Why? Because of your 
modern ideas? Nonsense! Because, for years probably, you’ve both been want- 
ing to kick over the traces yourselves. As for Mother—and Father Kay — 
they instinctively leagued together too. 

Karen — (impulsively). Yes. They did — didn’t they? 

Wicky — Why — it’s obvious — it’s pathetic. So far as your instinctive 
emotions go, you’re all married to the wrong persons — whether you’re aware of 
it or not. Any good Freudian would tell you to change partners — and be happy. 
Well — but I’m not a good Freudian, you see. If you did change partners you 
wouldn’t be happy. Life isn’t built for personal happiness— you can’t get it 
at any price. Unless you’ve found God — which you haven’t —for a very good 
reason. And no more haye I — ! 


Fenwick Faber is back. He had found Grayling en- 
gaged in a poker game, so that clue is dead. Now, with 
Karen’s help, he understands why. But he can see no 
reason why he and she should go chasing after Wallace 
and Dora, as she suggests. Surely the gathering at Hal- 
stead’s rooms promises to be quite complete without 
them. But he:agrees to go just the same, when Karen 
becomes a little peremptory about it. 

Wicky watches them through the door with a rueful 
shake of his head. “Poor Dad — poor — everybody 
” he sighs, 

“He reaches absent-mindedly for a drink, goes to 
tabouret for a match for his pipe and his hand en- 
counters Kay’s handkerchief. He takes it up — the scent 
is wafted to him and changes instantly his whole lacka- 
daisical manner. He reads the initials, then suddenly 
dashes off through Karen’s bedroom.” 

“Kay!” he calls, wildly; “ Kay!” 

But there is no answer and he stands in the center 
of the room “ with his old air of utterly weary discourage- 
ment; but there is a subtle difference in him —a pro- 
founder note of wretchedness. Kay’s handkerchief is 
still crumpled in his hand. He returns to the same chair. 
Finally, with a sudden passionate movement, he buries 
his face in the handkerchief, murmuring brokenly, ‘ My 
darling — my darling —— ” 





The curtain falls 
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ACT II 


The scene changes to Clyde Halstead’s bachelor quar- 
ters in Central Park South. “The large comfortable 
living room is the workshop of a popular, affluent novel- 
ist, but at the moment it is a trifle mussed up with a 
steamer trunk, a suit case and a hand bag.” 

Barney Degan, Halstead’s man, “a quiet young Irish- 
American with a pronounced limp—his personal souvenir 
from the late war,” is engaged in painting out the initials 
on the steamer trunk, when the ringing of the phone bell 
interrupts him. 

There is a visitor below stairs. She is to be sent 
up, Degan instructs. But no one else is to be admitted. 
“We're not at home to a livin’ other soul tonight, under- 
stand? No matter what they say,” he instructs the 
guardian below. 

The visitor is Kay Faber. “ Ordinarily a vivid, color- 
ful, restless being, she drifts into the room like a wraith. 
She is white, still, repressed.” Nor is Degan entirely 
successful in trying to make her feel at ease. 


Drecan — Now don’t you worry, Miss. He called me up, see —and I’m wise 
to everything. It'll all go through now as smooth as, silk — now you make your- 
self at home — and I'll be finishing this job, if it’s the same to you 

Kay — (smiles faintly). Clyde told me heaps about you, Barney Degan — last 
summer, you know. He was always wishing you were with him —to take charge 
of our picnics, and all that. 

Drcan — (at work on trunk). Well, he made me take the vacation. J didn’t 
want to. It only got me into trouble, and I didn’t need any more of it, Miss, 
believe me. 

Kay — Vacations are rather dangerous, aren’t they? 

Decan — Terrible! Specially with the girls like they are nowadays. Gee — 
what my old mother’d think, if she was livin’ — ! 

Kay — (unexpectedly; with passion). I know. She’d be right, too, Barney 
Degan. There’s no excuse for us—any of us—that I can see. Don’t you just 
hate life? Doesn’t it disgust you? Of course it does! 

Decan — (flabbergasted). Well—now—Miss—when you take a_ guy’s 
breath away like that—— 

Kay — Don’t pay any attention to me. It doesn’t matter. Go on with your 
work. (Drifts from him toward the window, wraith-like once more.) What did 
Clyde say when he phoned you? 

Drcan — He — (hesitates, then gets to his feet). Mr. Halstead wanted to 
know if you’d arrived yet. 

Kay — Didn’t that surprise you? 

Decan — Well, I didn’t let on, Miss. I could tell Mr. Halstead was kind of 
upset. So I says no, the lady ain’t here yet; and he says all right, if she gets 
there before I do make her comiy, see —but I won’t be long myself. 
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Kay — (tonelessly). I ran away from him, Barney. I couldn’t eat the 
dinner — he knew how to order —so I slipped off to the dressing room while 
he was paying the bill —and then I ran— and ran — (Gets cigarette, lights it.) 
and ran. I’ve been running away from things so long now —it’s a habit I 
suppose. I keep running away and running away—but now I’m not going 
to try any more. You see, the trouble is—I can’t run away from myself. 
There’s only one way of doing that— (Drops head on table.) Oh God, why 
did you mention your mother, Barney Degan, why did you— why did you? 

Drcan — What is it, Miss? What is it? 

Kay — Don’t pay any attention to my nonsense. I — I’m just having a fit of 
nerves 

She cannot eat the food he suggests she needs, nor 
is she interested in amusing herself at the piano in the 
library. But she does get a little comfort from his 
quaint philosophy of life. A guy can’t let anything get 
him, Barney has decided. Out of the war a lot of guys 
brought nothing but an overwhelming sense of disgust 
with the whole bag o’ tricks. What was there to life, 
anyway? What was the use o’ livin’? 

“But, pshaw, Miss—a guy can’t go on like that — 
not unless he’s plumb dippy,” he adds. “It ain’t 
natural. Something turns up sooner or later, see? A 
girl — or a ball game or something — and kind of gets 
you thinking of something else. That’s the real dope, 
Miss — thinking of something else—see? (With a 
grin.) Why, it’s like you right now! You was sort of 
all in. But the minute you started thinking of me ’stead 
of yerself — you begins feelin’ better straight off. Ain’t 
that right, Miss? Sure it is! But all the same I’m 
going to get you just a little drop of something, eh a 

Kay doesn’t want anything in the way of artificial 
stimulants. Neither, she repeats, is she in a mood for 
music. She probably will be ready for ragtime soon, 
however. She’s not going to let life beat her — of that 
much she’s certain. 

Again the phone bell interrupts and Kay picks it up 
before Degan can reach the stand. It is, she thinks, sure 
to be Clyde Halstead. But it is her father instead — 
and he has recognized her voice before Degan can get the 
phone away from her. 

A few moments later, despite Degan’s efforts to stop 
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him, Wallace Aldcroft walks into the room. His manner, 
however, is more anxious than belligerent. He has come 
to take his daughter away, or at least to listen to her 
explanation of why she is there, and he has no intention 
of leaving at anyone’s request until this mission has 
been accomplished. 

Kay, taking charge of the situation with exceptional 
calmness, succeeds in sending Degan from the room. 
Then she turns to her father. 


Kay —If you'll sit down with me, Daddy — and — and try not to feel I’m 
a soul on the brink of destruction —I’ll talk to you. But — straight talk, dear- 
est — between a grcwn woman and a man she respects and loves! —Oh, don’t 
you understand — if it can’t be that way it simply can’t be at all? 

Watrace — (gravely, after a pause). Very well, Kay, straight talk. As you 
say, you’vye sneaked away from your husband to give yourself to another man. 
That’s a rotten thing to. have done —and a cruel thing as you chose to manage 
it. Without frankness— with no word of explanation left — cruel. I don’t 
recognize you in it, Kay —I can’t believe it of you yet — even here — in these 
rooms, my daughter— (A spasm of pain crosses his face; his hands drop from 
her eee I simply can’t endure the thought of it ! (He turns from 
her. 

Kay — (after a long pause; tonelessly). Rotten — cruel —yes. You're right, 
Daddy. I won’t try to defend myself. But I can’t turn back. 

Wauiace — (wheeling round to her eagerly). Nonsense! Of course you can! 
Why, good heavens, sweetheart, if you’re sorry already for what you’ye done 

Kay — (with passion). Have you never done anything you hated? — but you 
had to go through with it — just because you were made that way — or pushed 
that way? 

Wattace — (struck by the phrase, and searching Kay’s face). Pushed that 
way? I don’t quite— (Breaks off, then speaks more gently.) Exactly what did 
you mean by —“ Pushed that way — ?’’ 

Kay — (who is thinking of her mother). Oh — everything — nothing! Things 
in me that — but I can’t explain to you, Daddy. I wont. 

Wattace — Not to me? Not to your father? Well, I can understand that, 
perhaps — But to your mother? 

Kay — (with sudden, impulsive violence). No, no, no! I don’t want to see 
her, Daddy — ever again! 

Wattace — You don’t want to see your mother — again? (Kay shakes her 
head, and turns from him to hide her emotion.) Kay, there’s something more in 
all this —there’s something behind your words that I don’t — get hold of 

Kay — (turns to him). You never will, Daddy— not from me. 











Again, when her mother’s name is brought into the 
conversation, Kay refuses to explain her meaning, even 
though her father is determinedly persistent. “ Good 
heavens, Father, isn’t it all plain enough?” she cries. 
“ve left Wicky and come to Clyde Halstead. I’m not 


sorry — I’m not ashamed — and I shall stay with him.” 
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Wattace —I see. Because you love him so deeply that nothing else — not 
even your hating the whole thing — weighs in the balance —Is that it? (Kay 

~ doesn’t answer.) Is that the truth of it, my dear? 

Kay — Yes, yes, of course — of course it is! — Daddy, won’t you please go 
now? It’s no use, you see —I can’t change —I’m only doing what I must do — 
what it?s my right to do as a free human being —and if Clyde comes while 
you’re here you'll only quarrel, make a scene! It would be so — disgraceful, 
Daddy. But it wouldn’t do any good — not a bit of good—to anybody! 


The phone rines and Wallace, reaching it first, 
listens in. Halstead is talking to Degan on the exten- 
sion phone in the other room. The conversation over, 
Wallace quietly hangs up the receiver and orders a taxi 
for Kay. He will wait and meet Halstead, but his daugh- 
ter, he tells Degan, will return to her home. 

Kay, however, has no intention of doing anything of 
the kind, and when Degan starts moving her steamer 
trunk toward the elevator, she demands an explanation. 
Her father furnishes it. ‘‘ Halstead’s at his club,” he 
explains. “He never wants to see you again. Says 
when you left him at dinner that ended it so far as he’s 
concerned. He won’t return until you and your things 
are gone. The man is to let him know.” 

Kay is stunned but not overcome by this turn of affairs. 
She soon recovers from a momentary weakness, and there 
is a note of relief in her voice as she says: “It serves 
me right. I suppose I ought to die of shame — or some- 
thing — but I’m not going to— you'll see, Daddy ——” 

She is on her way to the taxi when Dora Faber bursts 
into the room. She has come to see that no harm comes 
to Wallace. 

Dora —I couldn’t help it, Wally. I was so afraid, afraid something might 
happen — (Breaks off lamely, turns to Kay putting out hands.) Ob, my dear — 
if we can all be — just as we used to —to be 

Kay — As we used to be — oh! That’s almost — funny — Mother Dora! 

Waiace — Wait, please, Dora — let me tell you what I know. When Kay 
left home this morning she meant to elope with Clyde Halstead. There’s no 
doubt of that. Her trunk and bags were sent here. But it was arranged between 
them to meet first at dinner — at some public restaurant. I don’t know why — but 
when Kay did meet Halstead she found she couldn’t go through with it. (Jo 
Kay.) Am I right, sweetheart? (Kay does not answer.) Yes. At any rate, 
she slipped off from him somehow — vanished; and there is no doubt she meant 
neyer to see him again — (checks an attempted interruption from Dora) for she 


came straight home to her mother. 
Kay — Oh, Daddy — then Mother told you — confessed —— ? 
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Dora — Confessed? Karen did? What does she mean, Wally? 

Wattace — What do you mean, dear — confess what, Kay? You know, Dora, 
how upset and overwrought Karen has been all day over a letter she received 
from Kay this morning — well — it’s not surprising that when Wicky burst in on 
her this evening with the news that Kay had disappeared, her nerves gave way 
and she went all to pieces, fainted. Luckily, Fen who happened to be there, was 
just in time to catch her and save her from a nasty fall, and sent Wicky immedi- 
ately for me. Wicky had barely left the room, so Fen explained, when Kay 
suddenly appeared and almost as suddenly turned and fled. When I arrived 
Karen was just coming to. Now, dear, what is all this mystery about confessing — 

Kay — Oh, Daddy — Thank God. What a fool — how could I have thought — 

Watrace — Thought what, Kay? 

Kay — Why, when I saw mother in Daddy Faber’s arms, oh 

Wattace — Kay — Kay ; 

Kay — Oh, what a fool! (Kisses him.) Forgive me, Daddy — (Reaches for 
her coat and hat.) 

Wattace — Where are you going? 

Kay—I’m going home to my mother. 

Decan — The taxi is waiting. (He is very sullen.) Shall I take the bags 
down, sir? 

Watiace — Yes, take them — if you will, please. You’d better go with her, 
Dora. I must see Halstead before I leave. 

Dora — And I must see you before I leave, Wally. 

Kay — I’m going on alone, Mother Dora. 

Wattace — Now 

Kay — Now don’t make a useless fuss, Daddy, I’m not a school girl and I’ve 
got to be alone. (Zo Dora.) Is Wicky with you tonight? 

Saran Yes, dear, But I’ll bring him to you after you’ve seen your mother — 
shall I? 

Kay — Please. But don’t deceive yourself, Mother Dora. I’m not going back | 
to him ever, I left him because I had to. Only — Daddy’s right. It was totten 
to sneak away. I should have had the courage to tell him. And now, when it’s 
so much harder — well—now I must tell him. Then — perhaps — some day — 
I can hold up my head again. Now don’t argue with me, Daddy. I tell you I’m 
going. 











Left by themselves, Dora and Wallace, a little reluc- 
tantly, face their own problem. There is a boundless 
sympathy and complete understanding between them, but 
each knows that, whatever may happen to the others, 
ee at least, must go on doing what to them is the right 
thing. 


Wattacze —... But think of Kay, almost driven back into Halstead’s arms 
by the shock of seeing her own mother ! My God, Dora, what is there in 
the world but being fathers and mothers to keep people decent — make them do 
what’s right — by all of us— instead of grabbing at everything they want the 
moment they want it! 

Dora — (quietly, sadly). We would have been so happy together, Wally. 

Wattacr — (deeply moved). Dora! (He takes her hand.) Are we all wrong 
about this thing? Are we just conventional fools, sacrificing ourselves to no 
purpose? Suppose Karen and Fen, in spite of everything, do run off together — ? 

Dora — It won’t make any difference to us, Wally. We'll stick it out on the 
old line, whatever happens. You see, my dear, we just happen — both of us — 
to be made that way 

Wattace — Yes — yes — that’s it, I suppose. What is the newfangled lingo 
for being decent — ? 
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Dora — (smiling up at him, withdraws hand gently). Inhibited, Wally. We're 
inhibited 

Wattace — Yes. 

Dora —Only— we mustn’t try to be up-to-date, Wally. It doesn’t become 
us. Let’s put it the simple, old-fashioned way, my dear. Let’s say we believe 
in being good 

Watiace — Well, yes—confound it— We do—there you are! 

Dora — Ah—! (With a sigh, as her hand slips slowly from his shoulder.) 
There you are! 











They do not hear Halstead when he enters and a little 
insolently apologizes for the interruption. 

Aldcroft is in fighting mood immediately. He is of a 
mind to chastise the “contemptible hound” who has 
stolen his daughter, but he is restrained by Dora. 

Halstead is rather amused at the older man’s over- 
confidence in his physical powers — and though he smarts 
under the epithet applied, he is willing to overlook it — 
for business reasons. 


Hatsteap — Why not — ? Since I mean you to publish my next novel — pay 
me an advance of twenty thousand on it—and advertise it as you’ve never 
advertised a novel before. If I can’t thrash you one way, I can another — and 
I intend to do it. 

; Np abbacerptherer haz Dora! Is the man mad or does he think for a moment 
that [— 

Hautsteap — Do you want it known that your daughter threw herself at my 
head — sent her trunk to my rooms—came here uninvited —and was ejected 
by my valet, at my request? — No; you don’t. Neither do I care to have it 
known, as it happens. Our interests are identical. And nothing will do more to 
prevent malicious gossip than your bringing out my next novel. ‘‘ Contemptible 
hound ” isn’t a pretty phrase, Mr. Aldcroft. I don’t forget such things easily — 
You see, Mrs. Faber, I am really being generosity itself. 

Waxrtace — Come, Dora. I apologize for my part in this disgraceful scene. 

Hatstrap — (insolently). You agree, then, of course — ? 

Watiace — Neyer. (Quietly.) And let me tell you, if you spread lies about 
my daughter you will be held responsible. I’m not in the habit of yielding to 
— blackmail. 

Hatsteap — What did you say? Blackmail. By —! 


(His right fist shoots out to Wallace’s jaw; Wallace collapses heavily onto 
the sofa. Dora, with a cry, throws herself down on her knees beside Wallace and 
takes his head on her shoulders, murmuring broken expressions of love and pity.) 


All of which is highly diverting to Halstead. The 
discovery of this new entanglement is positively touch- 
ing. “ What a revelation!” he almost shouts in his joy. 
“ Dear me, dear me — the secret wickedness of this wicked 
world!” 

The next minute the door bell rings and the voices 
of Fenwick Faber and Karen Aldcroft are heard in the 
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hall. Neither Dora nor the now recovered but still 
wobbly Wallace feels up to facing the others just now. 
They leave quickly by an inner hall, and the discovery 
of their flight adds considerably to Halstead’s continued 
enjoyment of the situation. His manner irritates Karen 
excessively. If she were a man she would thrash the 
novelist for his insolence, and Faber’s refusal to do so 
at her suggestion reveals clearly to her from which of his 
parents Wicky Faber inherits his cowardice. 

Halstead continues his cheerful review of the situa- 
tion, subtly insinuating his conviction that Mr. Aldcroft 
and Dora Faber are quite satisfied with the new family 
arrangements. At which Faber flares up threateningly, 
though he permits Halstead to leave the room with an 
ironical smile of triumph on his face. Which again 
serves to arouse the more excitable Mrs. Aldcroft. 


Karen —... If you were a man you’d go in there and thrash him within an 
inch of his life—try to, anyway! 

Fenwick — Be quiet, I tell you. Hasn’t there been scandal enough? For 
Kay’s sake at least. 

Karen — Oh, you hypocrite. Wally’s the only real man among you! Oh! — 
how I could ever have supposed that I loved you — ! 

Fenwick — (in an agony). Oh—come now —as for there being anything 
serious in that little flare-up between us tonight, I’d be the last man to 

Karen — (breaking in with contempt). Yes. The very last. I can see that 
—now. (With a bitter little smile.) And so — everything’s serene again, isn’t it? 

Fenwick — (fervently). I hope so. I hope so. 

Karen —I thought you would. Kay’s saved! I’M saved! YOU’RE saved! 
He! — it’s like the end of a comedy! Forgiveness all round — kiss your partners 
— quick curtain. I’m going. (Starts for hall.) 

Fenwicx — (following her). Wait! I’m coming with you. 

Karen — (scornfully and with rising emotion). Oh, no. We've made our 
renunciation, Fen—our noble renunciation. Don’t spoil the picture!— And 
besides —I’m sick of the sight of you! But no doubt you feel — exactly the 
same way about me — (Starting off again.) 

Fenwick — (flaring up). Well, yes—if you will have it! You’ve opened 
my eyes tonight. You — you’re a dangerous woman! 

REN — (a step toward him). Yes, 1 am. Most women are, you'll find out. 
Even Dora 

Fenwick — How dare you — Dora’s an angel! 

Karen — Exactly. So is Wally! That’s why we mustn’t throw them together 
any longer — ! 

Fenwick — Karen! You don’t mean to say you—vreally think Dora and 
Wally — care for each other — ? 

Karen — (with an hysterical touch of laughter). Of course they do. Don’t 
we a care for each other? Aren’t we the four oldest and best friends in the 
world? 

Fenwick — (crushed). Dora and Wally!— Good God—how can you joxe 
about it!— You’re heartless! 
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Karen — (suddenly breaking into tears). I’m not—I’m not! If you only 
knew how I hate myself — you — everybody! Everybody but — but Wally and 
Kay. (Then she flings up her head again and dashes the tears from her eyes.) 
Oh — you go back to your wife, Fen —I’m going home. (She turns and hurries 
off through the hall.) 

Fenwick — (stands for a moment perfectly silent staring off after Karen; 
then his hand goes to his head and he mutters). Dora and Wally 

(The bedroom door opens. Halstead re-enters, still with his insolent smile.) 

Harsteap — Oh — Still here, Mr. Faber — ?. Have you anything further to 
say to me— ? If not 

Fenwick — (in a sudden frenzy of rage). Yes. I’ve a lot to say, you 
home-wrecker! You’re a cad—a bully—a sneak—and a damn had novelist! 
(He dashes down his hat.) Now come on—! (He starts to take off his coat, 
springs at Halstead and grapples with him.) 











The curtain falls 


ACT III 


Back in the. Aldcroft living room Wicky is waiting. 
“He has been drinking his father-in-law’s cognac, which 
has merely intensified his over-wrought nervousness.” At 
the ringing of the phone bell, or the slamming of the 
front door, he starts excitedly. 

He hears Kay’s voice in the hall; hears her ask for her 
mother; hears the butler tell her that Karen is not at 
home. He waits a little expectantly for her to enter the 
room, but the slamming door tells of her continuing 
her search elsewhere, and he sinks, a little weakly, into 
the chair. A moment later he is called to the phone in 
the next room. 

Wallace and Dora are back from Halstead’s, Wallace 
with a scraped chin where Halstead’s fist had landed. 
Dora is all sympathy for him, and tender in her ministra- 
tions. They know, these two, that although their experi- 
ences of the last few hours have brought them closer 
together than they ever have stood before, the new friend- 
ship must end there, and this fact makes even these 
flustered moments together precious. 

Wicky startles them from a threatened embrace when 
he returns excitedly from the phone. The phone mes- 
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sage had been from the elder Faber, and was a call for 
help. In Halstead’s room, when Faber and the novelist 
had grappled, they fell heavily to the floor. Halstead’s 
head struck something and Faber fears that he is dead. 

“I’m afraid it’s serious,” Wicky reports. “ He’s all 
to pieces, Mother. He wants you with him before he 
notifies the police.” 

Immediately Mrs. Faber’s anxiety is all for her own 
husband rather than her friend’s, and she and Wicky 
rush hurriedly away to the Halstead apartment... . 

Kay is back. She has been to the Fabers’s; she has not 
found her mother there and she is worried. Her father 
tries to reassure her, but it is not easy, particularly as 
he has some difficulty explaining his own recent adven- 
tures — including the patch of court plaster Dora Faber 
has put on his chin. Kay is a little too keen to be taken 
in by his too elaborate explanations. 


Kay — You know very well what I mean, don’t you? You’ye lied to me 
twice tonight, you’re lying to me now. Every squirm of your body tells me so. 
There’s no use, Daddy, fate’s against you. Oh, I might have known there at 
Clyde’s while you were telling me—but it was just that I wanted so to 
believe you. 

Wattace — Because of your mother — Kay, you mustn’t misjudge your mother 
—no, nor YOURSELF — nor Fen either. We were just four old friends, I tell 
you— until Wicky came. (Helplessly.) It isn’t anybody’s fault. Only — you 
mustn’t blame your mother — and idealize ME. 

Kay — Daddy, when I know how big you are now — how fine 

Waiace — (with a groan). Me—! Good God, I’m nothing. Your father’s 
a very ordinary man — VERY ORDINARY. You think that it’s been any different 
with your mother and Fen, than with US — Dora and me? 

Kay — (incredulously). Daddy! YOU-—and Mother Dora? (Searching his 
face.) You care for each other — THAT way? Oh no —no. 

Watiace —I don’t wonder you can’t believe it. I can’t. It isn’t real. We 
were four old friends — we had been dining together tonight — four old friends — 
It’s impossible to understand the human heart, Kay — It’s as if there were hidden 
forces — great black reservoirs of hidden forces— There they lie in us, quiet, 
deep and — terrible — until some shock comes—and they well up and trans- 
form us — change everything. 

i eB BPr Daddy — Oh, what have I DONE to all of you? What have I 
one? 

Watiace — No, no— you mustn’t blame yourself. No one seems to be to 
blame. Come, come, I’m talking nonsense, Kay, The thing to do is to get hold 
of oneself — and — find out what one ought to do. Well, the thing’s out of 
our hands now — for better or worse. Karen’s had her way again. She’s gone 
through with it — left us. 

Kay — Yes — and for your sake, Daddy — yours and Mother Dora’s —I think 
I’m glad. 

Watiace — No, no, Kay — you’re not. There’s no gladness in all this — not 
for any of us. The whole thing is — dreadful. 
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Wallace: It’s impossible to understand the human heart, Kay. It’s 

as if there were hidden forces — great black reservoirs of hidden forces. 
. . There they live in us, quiet, deep and terrible — until some 
shock comes and they well up and transform us — change everything. 


(Henry Miller and Ruth Chatterton) 
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Kay — Yes — dreadful — (Passionately.) But I’m hanged if I see why. I 
don’t see why it isn’t the best thing for all of you. I don’t see why you should 
all sacrifice yourselves to — idiotic, old-fashioned, used-up ideas. After all, 
Mother and J — we’re two of a kind, Daddy. Why should J have been shocked 
by seeing her— Perhaps she’s right. Perhaps she’s the only one of us who is 
right — who sees things straight and — isn’t a coward— But oh, Daddy, it’s 
killing me. I am a coward. I can’t bear Mother to be like that. (And suddenly 
she flings herself into her father’s arms and clings to him, weeping.) Daddy, 
daddy, promise me not to change. I’m selfish —I’m frightened —I want some- 
thing to hang on to — something bigger than — Oh, Daddy, I can’t help it! I 
don’t want you to be happy. Not if it means losing you—as you are. I want 
to feel you back of me — standing fast. 

Wattace — (deeply moved). Standing fast— Ah, my dear little girl, you 
must help me then. We must help each other. Your father’s a very ordinary 
man 





In the doorway Karen suddenly appears. She stops 
short at the sight of them. She is not just sure what 
her reception is to be. But a second later she is fast in 
her daughter’s arms. 


Karen — My darling—my precious! I’ve been so afraid for you— If 
anything had happened to you — because of me 

Kay — But nothing has, Mother. 
} Karen — Oh — I’ve been driving about the streets — giving first one address 
and then another —like a crazy thing. The taxi driver must have thought I 
was mad. Perhaps I was — Wally, you, you and Kay were the only people in 
the world I wanted to see—and I didn’t dare come back here—to my own 
house — for fear I might see you. 

Kay — Come, come, Mother. This isn’t a bit like you. 

Watiace — Not a bit, Karen. 

Karen — Isn’t it? No, I suppose not — (IVith a wan smile.) for I’ve nothing 
to say for myself — nothing. I’m ashamed to look either of you in the face 

Watiace — (above Karen’s chair). Nonsense, my dear. We’ye been badly 
shaken tonight — you and Kay and I—in the same leaky boat; human nature. 
It’s a dangerous craft for every mother’s son and daughter of us—for you can’t 
catch a man, or a woman either, who isn’t three-quarters at least an instinctive 
fool. When the unexpected happens, we don’t use our heads —we lose ’em. 
Kay lost hers, you lost yours —I lost mine. Well, but now, thank God, we’ve 
found them again— and we’re going to pull together again. There’s to be no 
shame between us—none. The dream is ended. 








There is some doubt in Kay’s mind. She is a little 
afraid that she and her mother are “two of a kind,” and 
that neither is worthy of so sweeping and complete a 
forgiveness. But so it stands, by her father’s decree. And 
now she has her own problem to solve with Wicky. . . . 

Young Faber is back from Halstead’s, and what he has 
seen there convinces him that life, their part in it at 
least, is a good deal of a farce. “You left Dad with 
Halstead,” he explains to Karen. “ Well, Dad tackled 
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him. Halstead fell and struck his head on something. 
Dad thought he had killed him. Halstead was just 
coming round when Mother and I reached his rooms. 
Now Halstead’s on his way to Sicily—Dad’s all 
to pieces at home—and Mother’s comforting him. 
(With a harsh laugh.) 1 told you it was a farce.” 

Kay and Wicky, left alone, are naturally given to 
considerable self-accusation. Kay frankly confesses 
what she conceives to have been her deliberate guilt. 
“T treated you horribly —by sneaking off without a 
word —horribly. It makes me ashamed. There! I 
—TId tell you that —if it killed me— It has almost 
killed me— And you, Wicky—Oh, how tired you 
look! I’ve never seen you look so 4 

But Wicky will have none of her pity.. He loves her 
—he is crazy with longing for her. And yet he is glad 
she has left him because he feels now that they do not 
belong together. “—TI’ve seen through it all tonight, 
I tell you — life — you and me — the whole show. And 
there’s nothing in it — nothing to believe in — nothing 
to trust — nothing — nothing — nothing!” 





Kay — Nothing — yes —I know that feeling— It came to me tonight when 
I saw my mother —in Daddy Faber’s arms. (Breaks off — then goes toward 
Wicky.) Oh, I am grateful—to Clyde. It’s thanks to him that Pm growing 
up at last —coming of age. And it wasn’t his fault—any of it—I only used 
him — to strike at you. 

Wicxy — (looking up slowly). Then—you didn’t love him, Kay? 

Kay — Not even enough to—keep me from hating you. Oh, I tried to 
think I loved him. Perhaps I even did—a littlke—once—I don’t know. But 
I do know all this couldn’t have happened if I were anything but a sensual, 
self-worshipping little beast. No, let me tell you—It didn’t begin last summer 
— it was long before that— when you took me, after cur honeymoon, to — to 
settle down, and your year’s work began and caught you up in it, and — and 
everything flattened out suddenly 

Wicxy — (puzzled). Flattened out —? 

Kay — Yes; it did—for me. Because I’m no good, I suppose. Oh — it’s 
clear enough to me now. I hated — settling down—all the details of trying 
to make a home—TI hated them. Well—I simply didn’t want to be your 
wife at all, don’t you see? I’d never thought of marriage as— as anything but 
a wild love affair —in good standing. Marriage was just a sort of convenience 
— our passion was all that was real to me. Yes—and I wanted it to be every- 
thing to you. I wanted to make it that—and keep it that. And, of course — 
I couldn’t. But what else could you have expected of me? What else was 
I fitted for? I’ve never done a single thing in my life but have a good time and 
be pretty and ciever and let others adore and datter me — 

Wicky — Nonsense. Only stupid women are like that, You : 
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Kay — But I was stupid. And mother—for all the brilliant effect she 
makes—has been stupid in the same way, always. Her ideas, as she calls 
them —all her chatter about freedom, self-expression — all the stuff I’ve gabbled 
after her like a damned little parrot — oh, what are they? Just so many demands 
on Daddy, her friends — everybody — for their exclusive attention and admiration. 
— Oh, Wicky, what’s the matter with us nowadays? Why can’t we be simpler, 
somehow — decenter? Why do we grab — grab — grab? Why are we so afraid 
of being bored? 

Wicxy — I’ve told you that. It’s because we’ve both no faith in life — life 
itself. It doesn’t mean anything. Why should I have taken it for granted that 
making a home for me, looking after my comfort, was all you needed from life? 
You say marriage meant nothing to you. It meant nothing to me. I had you — 
and I had my work. You had only the intervals — after my work was done. 
That isn’t marriage, Kay. I should have brought you into my life — into 
every part of it—or helped you to find a life of your own — You have brains, 
Kay. And God knows light housekeeping isn’t a career. 

Kay — Unless — unless there are — children 
Pea acee eC face lighting suddenly). Ah, but then, of course, it isn’t 
ight. 

Kay — Wicky, why have you never talked like this to me. If you only 





had 





Wicxy — Is it too late? (He puts out his hands to her.) It’s all meaning- 
less now — without you. 

Kay — And — with me? 

Wicxy — You see, I need you, Kay — need you — to help me find a meaning. 

Kay — Ah — (She puts her hands in his.) That’s why I ran and ran and 
ran — till I ran home— (She is in his arms, clinging close to him as the 
curtain falls.) 


Now, in the epilogue, the four old friends are again 
coming into the living room at the Aldcrofis’s in much the 
same formation and mood that they entered a year before 
— at the play’s opening. 

Dora and Karen are again chatting together cheerily, 
the men affably joining in whenever the conversation 
turns to subjects on which they feel they are privileged 
to express an opinion or at which they can rail with 
impunity. 

On one subject, however, they are all agreed: there is 
a real thrill in being a grandparent. Wallace Aldcroft 
even goes so far as to try to epigram the situation, as it 
were. 

“Tt isn’t being fathers and mothers that counts,” says 
he, a bit fatuously, “ it’s being Grand.” 

And when no one throws anything at him he con- 
tinues joyously: “I say it’s a perfectly marvelous thing 
that we four old friends should be happy grandparents. 
Now don’t be so damned superior. Stand up, every one 
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of you! (They all rise, laughingly.) Here’s to Fenwick 
Faber, 3d. Bless him! (They drink the toast.) And 
‘God bless us, every one.’ ” 

They forgive him his Dickens and soon they are 
getting settled for their regular evening of bridge. But 
before they start there are certain plans to arrange. If 
Karen is going up to New Haven the next day, why can’t 
she stop for Dora that they may ride up together? She 
can — and will. 

And if Grandather Wallace is motoring up Sunday 
morning, why can’t they all motor up with him — and 
stop in Stamford to call on old Bill Smith 

They are all talking at once, as old friends will, but 
quietly and naturally, as few do, as the curtain falls. 





THE END 


“ SUN-UP ” 
A Drama in Three Acts 
By Luta VOLLMER 


IN May, 1923, just before the 1922-1923 volume of 
“The Best Plays ” was closed up and sent to the printer, 
there was produced at the Provincetown Playhouse in 
Macdougal Street, Greenwich Village, New York, a 
comedy drama called “ Sun-Up.” 

The author, Lula Vollmer, was at that time a box 
office executive for the Theater Guild, but otherwise 
unknown to the theater. She had arrived in New York 
in 1918 from Atlanta. Born and reared in the lowlands 
of North Carolina, spending many summers with her 
father in the lumber camps of the mountains, she was 
greatly interested in the reported attitude of the illiterate 
mountain folk toward the World War and the American 
draft that was at that time being organized. Seeing in 
them a theme for a play she wrote “Sun-Up” in two 
weeks — and waited five years for a production. 

The play was an immediate but inconsequential hit. 
It was the end of the season. The Provincetown Theater 
is obscurely placed and generally accepted as a home of 
experimental drama, and the author was unknown. But 
it clung on, attracting small but paying crowds all during 
the hot weather. When the new season was started in 
September “ Sun-Up” was still there. 

Moved to another small theater, the Lenox Hill, also 
obscurely located in Seventy-eighth Street, it continued 
for another ten weeks. In view of this show of strength 
Lee Shubert took an interest in the play and it was 
moved to the Princess Theater which, though small, is 
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well located in the theater district. And at the Princess 
“Sun-Up” ran the season out. We feel that on this 
record alone the play is entitled to inclusion in any 
year book of American drama. 

In the mountains of west North Carolina, near Ashe- 
ville, the Widow Cagle has lived for the better part of 
sixty years. She is, as Miss Vollmer sees her, “a frail, 
but wiry type of woman ” and “ a very positive character, 
but the tenderness in her nature shows in spite of her 
efforts to conceal it.” 

The time of the opening act is a noonday in June, 1917, 
and the scene the living room of the Cagle cabin, a 
sparsely and typically furnished room. “ The furniture 
consists of a bed in the corner between the doors. A 
rough table, covered with oil cloth, is in the center of 
the room. A bench is beside the table. There are three 
small, straight-back chairs, an old cupboard, and an old 
trunk. Cooking utensils are near the fireplace. A gun 
hangs over the door.” 

There have been rumors of a war, but they have not 
reached the Widow Cagle’s ears. Or if they have she 
has promptly dismissed them as being unimportant. 
Somebody may “be a-feudin’” somewhar, and likely 
as not it’s the Yankees agin’, but, as she sees it, “ Thar 
ain’t no reason fer war, unless us poor folks fight the 
rich uns for the way they air bleedin’ us to death with 
the prices for meat and bread. I tell ye, Pap Todd, 
we uns ought to rise up and fight the rich leeches, but 
we won't. Poor folks ain’t got guts ’nough. That’s 
whut makes ’em poor.” 

At the moment, as she tells her neighbor, Todd 
— Pap being “old and wiry with a personality of the 
‘hound dog’ type” — at the moment she is more con- 
cerned about an offer of $800 she has had for her place. 
Some city feller is thinking of buying it, but she ain’t 
selling out just to “’blege no rich man.” 

But, on the other hand, she is not altogether satisfied 
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with what her son Rufe gets from the place. He’s a good 
boy and a good farmer, “ but if he’d raise more corn and 
fear the law less, he’d be more of a man like his pap.” 
Moonshinin’, she insists, ain’t a bad business if a man’s 
got nerve enough to stand behind a gun and shoot. 

There has been some talk, too, of Rufe marrying Emmy 
Todd, and the Widow Cagle isn’t opposing the match. 
Whatever she may think of Pap Todd, she admits 
“Emmy’s maw wuz good stock.” 

Rufe Cagle is back from town. He finds Emmy alone 
in the cabin. Sheriff Weeks has come to look over the 
boundary lines of the Cagle property in case the Widow 
Cagle should decide she is willing to sell, and they have 
gone to examine them. Rufe is young and good-looking. 
“A positive character also. Gentle and kind in manner, 
of a build to suggest great physical strength.” Rufe is 
in love with Emmy, and, having grown up with her, has 
never considered marrying anyone else. She is of a 
mind to tease him this day, however, both because he 
suddenly has become anxious for her answer, wanting 
to marry her right away, and also because the Sheriff, 
an older man but still in his thirties, has also been after 
her. Nor does all Rufe’s pleading induce her to come 
to a decision. She will tell him, she says, when she meets 
him at the pasture gate at sundown — and not before. 

The Widow and Sheriff Weeks are back, but there has 
been no decision about a sale. The fact that it’s war 
time and prices are likely to drop doesn’t worry the 
Widow Cagle in the least — until she hears that Rufe 
may have to go. Leastways he will have to register his 
name and address, so the government can send for him 
if it needs him. 


Mrs. Cactze — What does Rufe or Bud owe the Guv’ment? The Guv’ment 
kept Bud’s daddy in jail for twenty year because he tried to make an honest 
living outen the corn he planted and raised. What did the Guy’ment do to 
Rufe’s pap? Shot him dead. Shot him in the back while he wuz a-protectin’ 
his own property. Fight? Well, I reckon if either one of them boys fight, 
hit will be their own fight, and agin, not fer the Guv’ment. 

Rure — (coming forward). Mom, ye air right as far as ye go. What ye 
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say is true, but Pap Todd, and my pap too, wuz a doin’ what the Government 
told them not to do, They wuz breakin’ the law. 

Mrs. Cacte — Whut right has the Guv’ment to tell us mountain folks whut 
to do or whut not to do? Air we beholdin’ to them? Air they doin’ anything 
fer us but runnin’ up the prices of bread and meat till hit’s all we kin do to 
keep body and soul together? 

Rure — Well, Mom, that ain’t the Government’s fault. 

Topp — They treated me purty well while I wuz in jail. 

Mrs. Cacte — Who kin ye lay the fault to then? 

Rure—It is because we don’t know much. We need J’arnin’. We air 
ignorant. 

Suerrirr — That’s what the mountain folks need — l’arning. 

Mrs. Cacte— ’Pears like the little ye both got ain’t doin’ ye much good, 
’cept to make plum fools outen both of ye. 

Rure — (laughing). Neither one of us is got ’nough to run us crazy, Mom. 

Topp — Emmy’s eddicated purty well. Cain’t tell much ’bout Bud. He won't 
talk, He kin write some. 

Mrs. Cacte— Well, if l’arnin’ air whut we need air the Guv’ment givin’ us 
schools? 

Suerirr — Yes’um, and I reckon we would have more schools if our folks 
would patronize them. Last school we had in the village, the teacher said she 
had to quit because the children wouldn’t come. I guess them that did “come 
didn’t l’arn nothin’. 

Mrs. Cacte — Well, I reckon it wuz because the most of ’em wuz a hungry. 
Ye kin fill a young un’s brain all ye want to, but hit’s a-goin’ to run out if 
thar’s a hole in his stomach. 

Suerirr — You cain’t say it’s up to the government to feed ’em all, can 
you, Mis’ Cagle? 

Mrs. Cacte— No, but it kin let *°em alone when they try to make money the 
only way they know how — blockadin’. 

; Surnirr — That’s why I say they need l’arnin’. Learn how to do somethin’ 
else. 

Mrs. Cactz —I ain’t never bin agin l’arnin’. I didn’t have none, and Rufe’s 
pap couldn’t read, but I allus wanted Rufe to l’arn as much as he could. 

Rure— Yes ye did, Mom. Ye done all ye could. I kin recollect once when 
school wuz a-goin’ on five miles down the road, I wuz too little to walk it. 
(Turns to others.) In the mornings Mom used to tote me most of the way. 
Then when I started home a’ter it wuz over, Mom would leave her work in the 
cornfield, meet me, and tote me the rest of the way home. 

Mrs. Cacte — But I wouldn’t a had ye J’arn nothin’ if I’d a knowed it wuz 
rigs to turn ye into a law lover, and make yer fergit the laws of yo’ own 
olks. ; 
Rure —I ain’t fergot, Mom. I never will. But that little bit o’ Varnin’ 
taught me to respect somethin’ a little higher then my own way of wantin’ 
ter do things. I’m a-goin’ ter ]’arn more, some day. 

Mrs. Cacte—I want ye to l’arn books then, not foolishness. 

Rure— Well, Mom, ain’t whut I knowed made the best farmer on the 
mountains? Don’t I make ye a good livin’? 

Mrs. Cacre—I ain’t complainin’. I don’t keer how much lJ’arnin’ ye git if 
MS sone turn skeered puppy, and lick the boots of them lawmongers like Jim 

eeks. 

SuerirF — Now Mis’ Cagle. 

; Rure—I ain’t, Mom, but ye would want me to do whut I thought wuz 
right, even if it wuz to go to war, wouldn’t ye? 

Mrs. Cacre— In this Guv’ment feud? — No —if yer want to fight, son, get 
Zeb Turner, the man that shot your pap. 


A barnyard commotion takes the family outside again. 
Only the Sheriff and Emmy are left. He counts the 
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circumstance lucky, but Emmy is not so sure. She is 
somewhat less certain when the Sheriff takes advantage 
of the moment to propose. He is, he allows, a good man 
and true, and as between him and Rufe 





Suermwr— Well, the difference between me and Rufe — Rufe’s a good boy 
—but the difference is this. Rufe ain’t got nothin’ but a farm. I got a little 
farm, and an office besides. Rufe ain’t never made nothin’ of hisself, and 
I’m kinder looked up to, and respected. 

Emmy — Yes 

Suerirr —I calculate I could be worse lookin’, couldn’t 12 (Emmy looks 
him over.) 

Emmy — Yes, a little. 

Suerirr — I’ve told you that I love yer, and I figure there’s a little love 
in your heart for somebody, ain’t there? 

Emmy —I reckon so. 

Suerirr — Well, is it fer me? 

Emmy —I ain’t sayin’ jest yet. 

SuerirF — Well, seein’ us together, I’m willing to take my chances with Rufe. 
I’ll let you choose between me and him. But I’ll say this much in my favor. 
As conditions air, Rufe has got to go to war. I ain’t. You stand more chances 
of being Widow Cagle than you do of being Widow Weeks. 





The news that Rufe will have to go to war is rather 
unsettling to Emmy. She might have suspected it, but 
she was ‘never sure until the Sheriff explains. Rufe is 
young and the government can make him go. But the 
Sheriff is— well, not so young, and an officer of the 
law besides. He won’t have to go unless he wants to. 
These admissions help Emmy to her decision. When 
the folks come back from the yard she immediately 
singles Rufe out. 

“ Rufe,” says she, still a little in teasing mood, “I can’t 
come to the pasture tonight.” 


Rure — (as his countenance falls). How come ye cain’t, Emmy? 

(The Sheriff grins.) 

Emmy —lI want to give ye my arswer now, Rufe. 

Sueriwr — That’s right, Emmy. 

Emmy — Air ye willin’, Rufe? 

Rure— As ye say, Emmy. 

Emmy — Then, Rufe, I’ll marry ye. 

Rure — (clasping her in his arms). 1 knew ye would, Emmy. 

Surnmr— Why Miss Emmy! 

Topp — Air yer proposin’ to Rufe, Emmy? 

Mrs. Cacre — Set down, Pap Todd. (Jo Rufe.) Well, son, if ye air a-goin’ 
ter marry Emmy, I reckon ye’ll git over the notion of registerin’ to fight in 
this here Guv’ment feud of Jim Weeks! 

Rure— No, Mom, cause I done registered this mornin’, 


The curtain falls 
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ACT II 


The scene is the same. Three months have elapsed. 
It is early September and Rufe Cagle and his mother are 
sort of straightening things up about the Cagle place 
preparatory to Rufe’s joining his regiment. 

He has, he tells her, arranged for Bud Todd to look 
after the crops, and paid him with the money he was 
saving for his schooling. The Widow Cagle is not in 
favor of any such generosity and she did not want Rufe 
to spend his savin’s thataway. But Rufe explains that 
he won’t need the money in France because he will be 
paid wages by the government. 

Mrs. Cagle is inclined to doubt the statement, and she 
is not at all sure where France is. Rufe doesn’t know 
either, but Pap Todd has told him it is about forty 
miles the other side of Asheville. Which, the old lady 
insists, is “ going a mighty long way to fight.” 

This leave-taking is awkward for both of them. There 
is much explaining to be done, but neither finds it easy 
to do. It is the first time they have been separated since 
Rufe’s pap was killed. 


Mrs. CacLe — Yo’ pap wuz a fine man, Rufe. 

Rure—I know he wuz. That reminds me o’ somethin’ I wanted to say to 
ye, Mom. Sometimes I’ve felt that you thought I wuzn’t like my pay — that 1 
wuz one of them skeered kind because I wouldn’t make moonshine. 

Mrs. Cacre— No, I never thought ye was a-skeered, but I thought ye wuz 
kind o’ foolish not to make money the easy way. Heap easier ter inake moon- 
shine then hit is to make a crop. 

Rure — Well, Mom, it’s like this. I ain’t feered 0’ nothin’. Ye ought ter 
know that, but I don’t believe in moonshine. It’s bad stuff. I don’t drink it 
myself, and I don’t want to sell it to nobody. Look at old man Todd, he made 
it, and he drank it too. Bud told me jest *tother day that he knowed he would 
have more sense if the ole man hadn’t been such a drunkard. Jest look whut 
corn juice has made outen that old man. 

Mrs. Cacte— Well, if corn-juice hadn’t done it, killin’, or somethin’ else 
would have. He wuz jest naturally born without any backbone. 

Rure —No, I reckon he ain’t got much. Ye ain’t a-mindin’ me marryin’ 
Emmy, air ye, Mom? 

Mrs. Cache — No, Emmy cain’t help who her paw wuz. She’s a good gal, 
and so wuz her maw. 

Rure— I’ve done ask Emmy to live here with ye, Mom, so’s ye won’t be 
all by yo’self. 

Mrs. Cactr’— Well, the gal will be company, and she’s weicome, but I 
calculate we’ll have the old man and Bud most of the time. 

Rure — No, I done told Bud to eat at home, and let his Pap do the cookin’. — 
I told him plain I wuz a-payin’ him fer his work without eats, Bud ain’t no 
fool, if he is a little queer. 
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The thought of Rufe’s getting married is also a little 
disturbing. The Widow Cagle can’t just understand 
how it is he has growed up so quick, seein’ it was only 
yesterday that he was a-playin’ around with mud pies. 
But she is philosophical about it. “I reckon if ye air 
old enough to fight ye air old enough to git married,” 
she tells him. But she can’t quite understand how a 
man just getting married can want to leave home. He 
ought to stay with his wife. 

Rure — Mom, I hate to go off and leave ye feelin’ like that "bout my goin’. 
I wish ye could see it like I do. If ye cain’t now, maybe ye will some day. 

Mrs. Cache — Yo’ pap wuz a brave man. 

Rure — Mom, it’s because I’m pap’s son that I want to go. He died for whut 
he thought wuz right. Why, Mom, way back fifty years ago even ole Pap Todd 
had a chance to fight the Yankees. Now, Mom, it’s fer ye, and the ole women 
like ye, that I want to go. They say they air goin’ to make us slaves this time. 
We air almost slayes now, bein’ so poor, but it could be worse, Mom. Ye know 
I kin shoot like hell. Nobody kin handle an old gun any better than I kin. 
Ain’t ye willin’ to trust me, Mom? Ain’t ye willin’ fer me to go? 

Mrs. Cactze— Ye air yo’? own man, Son, I ain’t one to hold ye back if 
ye air sot on goin’. But don’t ye let ’em make ye go, or scare ye into goin’! 


Rure— I’m goin’ of my own free will. 
Mxs. Cactt — Then it ain’t fer me to say no more. 


Soon Bud’s over to announce the coming of Pap and 
Emmy with the preacher. And te bring Rufe a pistol. 
The neighbors have always looked upon Bud as a little 
weak minded, but he has his moments of sane reasoning. 
Something might go wrong with Rufe’s rifle — it might 
kick or something — and then, he figures, the pistol 
would come in mighty handy. But Rufe knows his 
rifle. And he wants Bud to keep the revolver to take 
care of Mom and Emmy. 

The preacher is a typical mountaineer, tall and rangy, 
and he brings to the Cagle home such gossip as he has 
picked up on the way. He chaws his tobacco in place 
of smoking, seeing he’s forgot his pipe, and he and the 
Widow Cagle visit and ruminate on the sinfulness of war 
and the probabilities of Rufe’s getting shot. But there 
isn’t much time to visit. Rufe is going to camp at sun- 
down and he feels like it will be just as well if they get 
the wedding over with, i nek 
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“ All right,” agrees the preacher, “ Rufus, you and the 
bride stand here.” He places them at the top of the table. 
Mrs. Cagle and Pap Todd calmly continue their smoking 
at the other side of the room. Bud looks on with great 
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interest. “I reckon you both air willin’. 


Rure — I reckon. 

PreacHeR — You, Miss Emmy? 

Emmy —I reckon. (Sheriff appears at door.) 

Preacuer — Reckon none of the rest of you’s got any objections? (Mrs. 
Cagle shakes her head, no.) 

Topp — Reckon me and Bud ain’t got nothin’ agin it. 

Suenirr — I’ve got a lot agin it, but I reckon it ain’t no use. 

Mrs. Cacte— Too late, Jim Weeks. 

PreacHer — ’Lo, Jim. 

Suerirr — Go on, preacher, I’m agin it, but I’ll hold my peace. 

Preacuer — Now join hands. (They do so awkwardly.) Rufe Cagle, before 
God and the law, do you take this woman, Emmy Todd, to be your wedded ‘wife? 

Rure — Yes sir. 

Preacuer — Emmy Todd, do you take this man, Rufe Cagle, before God and 
the law to be your wedded husband? 

Emmy — Yes sir. 

Preacuer — Do you both promise to love and help each other until death 
parts you? 

Rure — Yes, sir. 

Emmy — Yes, sir. 

PREACHER — Then, in the name of God and the law, I now call you man 
and wife. 3 

Topp — Amen! 
F ned Cacte — Sorry Preacher that cain’t marry two folks without pullin’ in 
the law. 

Suerrirr — Law’s law, Miss Cagle. 


Pap Todd misses something. In his day they always 
celebrated when the “ young uns got hitched.” But the 
best he can stir up is an invitation to supper with the 
Widow Cagle, who was “ calculatin’ to feed “em” all the 
time — providing they stay sober. 

Rufe can’t stay. He must be in camp by sundown. 

Their good-byes to him are typical. ‘The preacher 
offers to pray for him. Pap Todd undertakes to instruct 
him in the art of dodging Yankee bullets. Let him 
always be sure to stand sideways so they'll have to hit 
him the narrow way. Bud agrees to come to his aid 
if he sends word back the Yanks are getting too much 
for him. 

Now they are all gone — all but Emmy. 
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Rurz — Come here, little un, and give me a kiss while we air by ourselves. 

Emmy — (quickly throwing her arms about him. He holds her in a close 
embrace). O, Rufe, cain’t yer stay? Why do ye have to go? Why do ye have 
to leave me? 

Rure — Don’t, little woman, ye most break my heart, I don’t want ter 
leave ye. 

Emmy — Then why do ye go? 

Rure—I have to go, Emmy. That is, I’d be ashamed not to go. 

Emmy — Cain’t ye wait a week, Rufe? Maybe the war will be over then. 

Rure—No, Emmy, I cain’t. Don’t tell Mom, but I’m whut they call 
drafted. They have called my name and I’ve got to be there tomorrow, 
some time. 

Emmy — In France? 

Rurz—I reckon. 

Emmy — Then they air a-forcin ye to go. 

Rure— No, I don’t have to go. I could stay and hide right here on my 
place, and they never would find me, but I’d be ashamed to face ye and Mom 
if I stayed, Emmy. 

Emmy — But why, Rufe? 

Rure—I cain’t explain it, I don’t exactly know, I ain’t got no education, 
yet, and I couldn’t understand all the soldiers I talked to told me. But hit’s 
somethin’ like this, honey. This here country is ourn, cause God let us be born 
here. (Mrs. Cagle stands in doorway. Rufe and Emmy do not see her.) It’s 
fed us, and kinder brung us up. We love it, don’t we, Emmy? 

Emmy — Yes, Rufe, but —— 

Rure — Yes we do, I do, Emmy, I love every rock, and every tree, and every 
hill ’round here. (Points.) Out thar on that hill my Pap died fer whut he 
thought was right. He’s at rest down thar in the valley near to your maw. Some 
day Mom will lie there, and /you, and maybe —me. Hit’s ours, Emmy. We 
don’t own all the land, but hit’s ours jest the same, to love and enjoy ‘cause 
God A’mighty give it to us. There’s lot o’ folks, Emmy, that’s got a home 
somew’ers else that wants ours too. I got to go help defend my hills, and my 
aah and my wimen folks, ain’t I, honey? (Mrs. Cagle goes back into the other 
room. 

Emmy —I didn’t know all that. Yes, Rufe, ye air a man, and ye got to 
fight fer what’s right. Ye go, and J’ll be a-wa*iin’ fer you, and a-loyin’ ye. 
And if ye don’t come back 

Rure —I reckon I will, honey. 

Emmy —I reckon ye will, but if ye don’t, I’ll know ye died like yo’ Pap. 
I'll be proud of ye. Jest seems like I cain’t stand it, but I kin, ’cause other 
women have stood it, and I reckon ye ain’t no more to me than other women’s 
husbands air to them. 





Mother and son are still inarticulate when it comes time 
for the last word. For long, silent moments Mrs. Cagle 
sits moodily at the table smoking her pipe while Rufe 
busies himself with the collection of his pack. Occasion- 
ally a short observation, made poignant by its very 
irrelevancy, breaks the silence. 

Now Rufe stands, his pack over his arm, his gun in 
his hand, ready to go. 

Rure — Bud will be over and milk for ye, Mom. 


Mrs. Cacte— All right, son. 
Rure — (after a painful pause). Well, reckon I’ll have to be goin’. 
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Mrs. Cacte— (smoking calmly on). Take\ keer 0’ yeself. 
Rure — Ye do the same, Mom. 

Mrs. Cacte— Ye kin write. Emmy kin read the letters. 

Rure—TI’ll write. (There is another pause.) Well — goodbye, Mom. 
Mrs. Cacre — (putting out her hand). Goodbye, son. 

Emmy — Ain’t ye goin’ to kiss him, Mom? 

Mrs. Cacte — (without' emotion). What’s the use o’ sech foolishness? 
Rure — All right, Mom, God bless ye. (Years himself away. 

Mrs. Cacte—lIf ye fight, son, shoot to KILL. 

Roure — (going off followed by Emmy). I will, Mom. Goodbye. 

Mrs. Cacte — Take keer 0’ yo’self. 


Rufe and Emmy go off together. For a moment or 
two Mrs. Cagle calmly smokes on. Then she rises and 
follows to where she can watch Rufe as he goes down 
the path. The shadows deepen. She appears to strain 
her eyes as if to catch a last look at him. Then, she 
goes slowly back to the doorway. The hoe Rufe. left 
leaning against the house attracts her attention. She 
lifts the hoe up tenderly, as if it were a living thing, 
and moves her hand over the handle as if to caress it. 
She puts the hoe inside the cabin door. She sits down 
in the doorway and goes on with her smoking. Darkness 
comes as the curtain falls. 


ACT Ili 


It is February and there is a blinding snowstorm howl- 
ing past the Widow Cagle’s cabin. It is midnight and the 
room is but dimly lighted by the lantern on the table and 
fitful flashes from the fire on the hearth. 

Mrs. Cagle sits by the fire smoking her pipe. In her 
hand she holds a yellow envelope and her restlessness is 
apparent. Frequently she glances anxiously toward the 
door. Now she walks to the table and studies intently the 
address on the envelope. Then she hangs the lantern on 
the nail by the side of the window and opens the wooden 
shutter that its beams may shine across the trackless snow 
outside. 

She is back at the fire, smoking, when suddenly above 
the whistling of the storm a man’s voice is heard halloo- 
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ing. Thinking it is Bud Todd, the Widow Cagle unbars 
the door and opens it. She is about to close it again 
when she sees the man outside is a stranger. With a 
hoarse plea to be let in he stumbles past her. He is “a 
young man from civilization. He is bare-headed and 
without an overcoat. His coat and trousers are much too 
large for him. His shoes are tan and well fitted.” 

The Stranger, it appears, has lost his way in the storm 
and is half starved. He has come a long way, he says, 
and Mrs. Cagle thinks perhaps he may have come from 
France. But he hasn’t. He is from down Asheville way 
and he is going Well, he is going too far for him 
to make it that night and he would like to buy board and 
lodging if she will take him in. 

The Widow Cagle “don’t keep no boarders,” but she 
reckons the Stranger is welcome to as good as she has to 
offer — if he is honest, which she thinks he is. He can 
have Rufe’s room, she tells him, and half of Emmy’s 
supper — Emmy being expected any minute. Which 
gives her the idea that perhaps the Stranger can read her 
letter for her. 

He is willing to try — until she hands the letter to him 
and he has a hasty glance at its contents. Then he is 
quick to admit that he can’t read — not that particular 
letter. Which does not surprise the Widow Cagle. Lots 
of people can’t read letters. But Emmy can—and 
Emmy’s Rufe’s wife. 





Strancrr — How long has your son been gone? 

Mrs. Cacir — Since last September. Hit’s kinder lonesome since he left. 
I’m glad ye come. 

Srrancer — Thank you. Was your son drafted? 

Mrs. Cacte — He registered — that whut ye mean? 

Srrancer — Well, yes, and then afterwards they called him — made him go. 

Mrs. Cacre — No, he went of his own free will. 
: Strancer— (with something like bitterness). 1 suppose you’re very proud 
of him? 

Mrs. Cacte — He’s a good boy, Rufe is. 

Srrancer — Yes, of course, but I suppose you’re very proud of him be- 
cause he joined the army of his own free will. 

Mrs. Cacte— No, I think he’d a showed more sense if he had a stayed 
home and gathered his crop. 

Srrancer — Then you were opposed to his going? I mean you weren’t willing 
for him to go? 
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Mrs. Cacre— Well, he wuz sot on goin’, Seemed to think he oughter. I 
didn’t say nothin’ to keep him from doin’ whut he thought wus right. In 
spite of whut the Guv’ment done to his pap, Rufe figured he oughter help *em 
out agin’ the Yankees. 

Srrancer — (with surprise). The Yankees —~ ? 

Mrs. Cacur— Yes. Who he’s a-fightin’. 

Srrancrr — (laughing good naturedly). Oh, I see. 

Mrs. Cacite — Did ye register? 

STRANGER — Yes. 

Mrs. Cacte — Air ye figurin’ on goin’? 

Srrancer — There’s no way out of it. 

Mrs. Cacte —If ye air a man thar is. If ye stay at home they cain’t do 
no more than shoot ye. That’s whut they’ll do to ye out thar. I’d ruther die 
at home than somew’eres out thar in the mud. 

Srrancer — You mustn’t talk that way. If you were heard saying that, they 
might — shoot you. 

Mrs. Cacte— Let ’em shoot. The law killed my man. Hit’s got my boy 
out thar somew’eres. Shootin’ me wouldn’t matter. (There is a pause.) Have 
ye got a maw livin’? 

Srrancer — Yes, and she’s getting old too. I’m her only son. I’m on my 
way to see her now —if nothing happens 





But something does happen. Jim Weeks, the sheriff, 
and another man named Bob happen. They come sud- 
denly up to the cabin and, after a short discussion, re- 
quest entrance. The Stranger is immediately excited. 
Hoarsely he begs Mrs. Cagle not to let the men in. 
They’re after him. He knows that. And he has got to 
get home 

She holds the Sheriff off until she hears the Stranger’s 
plea that he has done nothing wrong — nothing really 
wrong — and that he wants to get home to see his mother. 
Which is enough to fix her decision. Sending him into 
the other room to hide in Emmy’s bed, she calmly takes 
up the gun that has been standing by the side of her own 
bed and opens the door. 

The Sheriff and Bob are looking for a deserter from 
one of the army camps, they tell her, and they have 
tracked him as far as the cabin. Which doesn’t surprise 
her. The tracks they've seen were probably made by 
Bud’s big feet — and if there ain’t none showin’ that he 
also went the other way it’s probably because Bud went 
the back way. 

“Tf ye had a little more common sense and less law I’d 
respect ye more, Sheriff,” she says. “ Tain’t nobody in 





——— 
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the house but me and Emmy. Emmy is in bed asleep. 
Ye kin search all ye want to so’s ye don’t wake Emmy. 
She’s bin a-settin? up with old Pap Todd. He’s bin 
mighty low.” 

They search the bedroom and find nothing. And they 
search the loft. They are just about to go when suddenly 
the door opens and Emmy bursts innocently into the 
room. The Sheriff, who has been amiably fixing the fire, 
starts up with an exclamation of pleasant surprise. Mrs. 
Cagle, noticeably confused but still equal to the situation, 
merely grips her gun a little tighter. 

Suerirr — Well, I'll be doggone! Howdy, Miss Emmy. 

Emmy — Howdy, Sheriff. Mis’ Cagle, Bud said 

Mrs. Cacte—I don’t keer whut Bud said. Whut ye mean by foolin’ me 
like that? Trottin’ off in the storm when I thought ye wuz in thar a-sleepin’. 

Emmy — Why, Mis’ Cagle 

Mrs. Cacte— Up to some o’ yo’ tricks again. Puttin’ things in yo’ bed to 
make me believe it’s ye. 

Suenwr — (striding. toward the back door). Yes, Miss Emmy, whut did you 


put in your bed? Let’s pull it out and see. 
Emmy — Why, Mis’ Cagle 











Mrs. Cagle shakes her head at Emmy, who seems to 
realize that something is expected of her. With her gun 
in her hand, Mrs. Cagle follows the Sheriff to the door. 


Mrs. Cacite— ’Pears to me like ye air mighty muck at’ home, Jim Weeks. 

Suermwr — (from inside of back room). Let’s see who else makes himself 
at home. (Mrs. Cagle steps to one side of the door, and is about to lift her 
gun when the Sheriff appears in the doorway holding up a big feather bolster 
He laughs.) Well, Miss Emmy, that’s one on me, unless 

Bos — (Coming down ladder). Nothin’ alive up thar but rats. 

SueEnirF — Well, look whut was in bed, Bob. Better come and look under 
the bed again, 

Bos — All right. (Pause. The Sheriff goes to the fire.) 

Suertrr — How’s you> paw, Miss Emmy? 

Emmy — He’s gettin’ better tonight. 

Bos — (entering). Nothin’ under thar except these here pertaters. (He 
slips the potatoes he holds into his pocket.) 

Suerirr — All right. Well, that bolster, Miss Emmy, is a pretty good joke 
on me and Mis’ Cagle both. 

Emmy — Yes 

Suerirr — I’m powerful sorry, Mis’ Cagle, that I had to ’pear to doubt 
your word. It wus one of them things that has to be done now and then. 

Mrs. Cacre— Well, I hope ye air satisfied. And now if ye be through 
searchin’, I reckon ye kin go. I ain’t got nothin’ agin ye, Jim Weeks, but 
I ain’t powerful fond of yo’ job. When ye come and ain’t representin’ the law, 
ye’re welcome. When ye air, ye ain't. 

Surry — (going to door, followed by Bob). All right, Mis’ Cagle. If I 
didn’t know you so well, I’d shore think you wuz a moonshinin’. 
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Mrs. Cacte —I would be if it warn’t so cold that the mash would freeze. 
Suerirr — (laughs as he:goes out door). Good night, Mis’ Cagle. Good 
night, Miss Emmy. 


Mrs. Cagle doesn’t feel altogether secure even after the 
Sheriff has left, and she can’t quite understand what 
has become of the “ furriner.” He must have crawled 
through the “winder hole,” she decides, for all he did 
not look that small. 

Emmy is finishing her supper and getting ready to 
read Rufe’s letter when the Stranger reappears. He had 
been hiding, he tells them, back of the potato pile, and 
he is mighty grateful for their protection. He has begun 
to feel that he has been wrong from the first about the 
army. He should have offered his services, as Rufe did, 
and not waited to be drafted. But he was afraid — 
afraid of being shot. That is some better than being just 
plain afraid, Mrs. Cagle insists. 

The Stranger doubts that. If he had been a man, and 
done less whining around when he was called, both his 
mother and the girl who threw him over would have had 
more respect for him. And now that he is being hunted 
as a deserter as well, his loss of respect for himself is 
even lower than it was. Yet he had only wanted to get 
home long enough to reassure his mother that he would 
be all right. 

Mrs. Cagle is glad Rufe wa’n’t afraid to go, and wa’n’t 
fo’ced to go. But she still resents the gov’ment’s action 
in calling him. Wars are foolish things, caused by men 
“always seein’ some terrible thing ahead.” “My maw 
told me about that other war,” she reports; “but I kin 
remember it. Always they wuz a-skeerin’ ’em, and 
a-tellin’ ’em about the Yankees a-comin’. They did come 
to some places, but she never seed one. She wuzn't 
afeered then, and I ain’t askeered of no Yankee now.” 

The Stranger tries to explain to her that it is not the 
Yankees they are fighting now, but she insists they will 
always be Yankees to her. And as for the Yank and the 
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Mrs. Cagle: I ain’t got nothin’ agin ye, Jim Weeks, but I ain't 
powerful fond 0’ yo’ job. When ye come and ain’t representin’ the law 
ye’re welcome. When ye air ye ain’t. 

(Lucille La Verne and France Bendtsen) 
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Rebel fighting on the same side — that’s quite too much 
for anyone to believe. 


Mrs. Cacte— Ye mean they air fightin’ on the same side, Stranger? 

Srrancer — Yes, side by side. 

Mrs. Cacre— Who air they fightin’, Stranger? 

Srrancer — The Germans. 

Mrs. Cacte—I reckon they’ve come “long since my time. I never heard 
of ’em. Whut’s it over, Stranger? 

Srrancer — Well, for one thing, to protect our country. 

Emmy — That’s what Rufe said, Mis’ Cagle. He knowed. 

Mrs. Cacte— Yes, I heared him, but I didn’t think the boy knowed so 
much. I heared him say this country belonged to us case God A’mighty let us 
be born here. He said this land had brung us up, and nursed us — kinder 
pretty speech for a boy like mine, ain’t it, Stranger? 

Strancer — Yes. He is right. 

Mrs. Cacte — (taking envelope from bosom and handing it to Emmy). Read 
his letter, Emmy. Rufe could always write nice letters. I reckon ye won't 
mind hearing it, Stranger? 

Strancer — (with some uneasiness). No. 

Emmy — (looking at the letter). Why, Mis’ Cagle, your name is printed. 
(Emmy goes to the lantern and looks at the envelope closely. Mrs. Cagle 
follows and looks over her shoulder.) 

Mrs. Cacte— Read the inside, Emmy. 

Emmy — (cries out). ’Tain’t from Rufe, Mom, ’Tain’t from him. 

Mrs. Caciz— (fiercely). Who’s it from? 

Emmy —I cain’t read it. I cain’t read it. 

Mrs. Cacte— (takes the letter from the girl and stares at it). Great God, 
why didn’t I larn to read? (Hands letter back to Emmy.) Spell it out, 
Emmy. Maybe the Stranger kin help ye. He kin read a little. 

Emmy — (sobs as she takes the letter. The Stranger starts forward as if 
to take the letter, but stops). 1 so afeered 

Srrancer —I’ll help you. 

Emmy — (spells out a letter or two and then speaks the name). M—R-—S. 
L— That’s yo’ name. Mis’ Liza Cagle. We r-e-g-r-e-t 

Srrancer — That means — are sorry. 

Mrs. Cacte — (repeats). We air sorry 

Emmy — To i-n-f-o-r-m 

Strancer — That means — to tell —— 

Mrs. CactE— We air sorry to tell 

Emmy — You — that — your— son, Rufe Cagle, died — 

Mrs. Cacre— (speaks before the Stranger. She stands erect, and rigid, 
but does not evidence any great emotion otherwise). DIED 

Emmy — (sobbing). O, Mom, Mom 

Srrancer — (taking the telegram from her hand and reading). February 
fifth, in action. That means he died — fighting. 

Mrs. Cacte— (very calmly, but with deep emotion). It means my boy is 
dead. It means the law’s got my boy same as his pap. 





























The curtain falls to denote a lapse of time. 


It is early morning, the next day. Mrs. Cagle is 
already astir. Breakfast is cooking on the hearth. 
Through the window the first streaks of dawn can be 
seen. Emmy is still asleep on the bed in the corner. 

Mrs. Cagle wakens her — wakens her from a peaceful 
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dream about Rufe living and at home, to the realization 
that he is dead and is never to come back again. Dreams, 
admits Mrs. Cagle, are mighty comfortin’, sometimes — 
but the wakin’ up 

Rufe’s mother has not done much sleeping the night 
through. Or much dreaming, either. But she has been 
doing a lot of thinking — thinking of Rufe when he was 
little, when he used to be “ a-sleepin’ thar in the bed and 
me a-settin’ up with him sick. I jest kept a-waitin’ fer 
him to cry out so’s I could take him up in my lap. I kin 
remember when he used to stump his toe, or hurt hisself, 
I'd feel the pain as much as him. And jest like he wuz 
little agin, somew’eres in here (clutches her breast) I kin 
feel the hurt of a bullet. Jest like when he wuz little, 
and had hurt hisself.” 

They call the Stranger. It’s getting near sun-up and 
time for him to be on his way. He has made up his 
mind during the night that he is going back to camp and 
face them before they can catch him and bring him back. 
They put him up a snack that he may have something to 
eat on the way, and he is just about to leave them when 
there is a heavy knocking at the door and he is obliged to 
hide again. 

Sheriff Weeks is back. And he is not to be fooled 
again. He knows now his man is there and he sees by the 
table things that he has had his breakfast. 

Mrs. Cagle makes no pretense at subterfuge now. She 
is frank to tell the Sheriff that the Stranger was there the 
night before and that he is there now. 





Suermwr—TI kinder thought so. Well, I’m mighty sorry to disobleege you, 
or your company, Mis’ Cagle, but law is law. 

Mrs. Cacte— Don’t ye know no other word but law, Jim Weeks? Why 
don’t ye put yo’ law to some use? If ye want to fight why don’t ye go fight 
like Rufe? Ain’t you fitten to use yo’ law again nothin’ but wimen, and 
men folks whut’s without guns? 

Suerrwr — Now, Mis’ Cagle, all this talk ain’t going to soften my heart to 
let this here deserter go 

Mrs. Cacre—lI ain’t tryin’ to soften yo’ heart. Ye air goin’ to let the 





stranger go anyway. He ain’t no deserter. He ain’t nothin’ more than a boy. 
He wuz homesick, and he is a-goin’ back to war this mornin’. 
Surriwr — But Mis’ Cagle, I’m obleeged to 
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Mrs. Cactz— Ye ain’t a-goin’ to tech him, Jim Weeks, 

Suerirr — Well, now, Mis’ Cagle, me and your son had some differences, 
of course, but after all I ain’t got nothin’ agin Rufe. 

Mrs. Cacte — Whut’s Rufe got to do with it? 

Surrirr — Well, there ain’t no use of you denyin’ that Rufe’s run away, 
and come home. 

Mrs. Cactr — (looks at him in amazement; Emmy bursts into tears. Mrs. 
Cagle speaks very quietly). Rufe? No, Sheriff, Rufe ain’t come home. 


Mrs. Cagle throws a shaw! over her head and goes into 
the yard, and the Sheriff does not find it easy to comfort 
Emily after she tells him of Rufe’s death. And it is still 
more embarrassing for him to explain why it is he is 
there, ready to arrest a man he thought was Rufe, when 
he has been protesting his friendship for the family. 

Mrs. Cagle is back with Bud Todd. The boy is hard 
hit by the news of Rufe’s death. He can’t believe it, 
seeing that he had brought the letter from Rufe the day 
before. But if it’s true then he (Bud) must go to war 
to avenge his friend. 


Bup — Rufe’s kilt, Mis’ Cagle. I got to go. Sheriff, will ye take keer my 
wimen folks? 

Mrs. Cacue— Ye don’t know whut ye talkin’ *bout, Bud. This ain’t no 
feud whar ye have a chance. Hit air murder, and the law air back of hit. 

Surrirr — Mis’ Cagle’s got it wrong, Bud, but thar ain’t no use o’ yo’ goin’ 
tell they call ye. 

Mrs. Cacte — They won’t call Bud. 

Sueriwrr—I’m mighty sorry ’bout Rufe, Mis’ Cagle, and I’m powerful sorry 
to force the law at a time like this, but I’m obleeged to take this here 
deserter to headquarters. 

Mrs. Cacrte — Sheriff, the law ain’t never took nobody outen my house. 

Suerirr — Then ye admit that this deserter is hid here? 

Mrs. CacLte — Yes, he’s hid in the back room. 

Surrirr — (starts toward the back room door and then stops. After a 
moment’s pause, he turns back). All right, Mis’ Cagle. Outen respect to you 
in yo’ trouble I’ll jest wait outside for him. My deputies wuz to be here at 
sun-up. We’ll surround the house. Thar ain’t no use of him tryin’ to git away. 
If he’s a man he’ll come out and give hisself up. 

Mrs. Cacte — A man ain’t givin’ hisself up to the law. 

Surrmr — (becoming irritated). Now, Mis’ Cagle. I’m a-hatin’ to say these 
things to you, when you’re in trouble, but last night you harbored a deserter. 
That’s the same as givin’ aid to the enemy. Fer that thing I kin throw ye into 
jail today. I ain’t a-wantin’ to do hit, but I’ll have to if you imterfere any 
further with the law. 

Mrs. Cacte— I’ye been a-breakin’ the law fer nigh on to sixty years, and 
I ain’t afeered to break it agin. 

Surnirr — Well, I warn ye. If you make another move to help this deserter 
git away I’ll arrest ye, Mis’ Cagle, and take ye to prison. (He goes toward the 
door, and then stops.) Ill wait outside, Mis’ Cagle. 


They call the Stranger. He has overheard what has 
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been said and he is determined to give himself up. He 
will not hide behind Mrs. Cagle any longer. 

But he gets no support from the old lady in this re- 
solve. The deputies are coming. Very well, let them 
come. There are three of them and Jim Weeks is putting 
them around the house. So are there four inside the 
cabin, if the Stranger can shoot, argues Mrs. Cagle. 

“What chance have we against the law?” parries the 
Stranger. “If we open fire on these officers it will mean 
that all of us will be tried on a more serious charge. I 
alone am guilty. Let me take the consequences.” 

It is his idea that he had better run for it. He’ll take 
a chance of their getting him in the back, and thinks he 
can make the woods 

Jim Weeks is again at the door, asking for a parley. 
Mrs. Cagle stands, gun in hand, daring him to enter. If 
he has any talkin’ to do he can do it through the door. 
But when he convinces her that he has news that is of 
interest to her, and that he is not up to any tricks, she 
sends the Stranger back into the bedroom and tells Emmy 
to open the door. Sheriff Weeks glances a little ner- 
vously at Mrs. Cagle’s gun as he enters. 





Surrirr—No use for gun play, Mis’ Cagle. I ain’t after touchin’ ye. 
(He comes close to her and speaks in a low voice.) My deputies have jest 
come, and they brung me the name of this here deserter. (He takes out a 
paper.) Hit mought be interestin’ for ye to know who it is ye air riskin’ yo" 
own liberty to hide. 

Mrs. Cacte —In my house, Jim Weeks, we ask no man his name. 

Suerirr—In this case, it mought have been better if yer had. (He reads 
from paper.) This is a warrant for the arrest of Zeb Turner, Jr. 

Mrs. Cacte—Zeb Turner? (Pause. She shakes her head.) No, ye air 
wrong, Sheriff. Zeb Turner air old. The stranger ain’t more than a boy. 

Suenirr — Yes, Mis’ Cagle, but this is Zeb Turner, Junior. That means — 
son of — Zeb Turner. 

Mrs. Cacte— (rigid with emotion). Ye mean this boy air —the son — of 
my man’s murderer? 

Suerirr — Yes — this deserter — the same. 

Mrs. Cacte— The son of Zeb Turner —~- 

Suerirr — Now, I'll leave it to yo’ judgment, Mis’ Cagle, if ye hadn’t 
better jest turn him out to me. 

Mrs. Cactr— (looking at back door, and then studying the Sheriff closely). 
Air ye —lyin’ to me, Jim Weeks? 

Suerur — No, and if ye don’t believe me, let Miss Emmy read this —— 

Mrs. Cacre — Read it, Emmy. 

Suerirr — (pointing). Right here, Miss Emmy. 

Emmy — (spelling out words). Z-e-b, Zeb — T-u-r-n-e-r —— 


——_———w 
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Suermrr— That spells Turner. (Taking the warrant from her.) Ain’ that 
right, Miss Emmy? 

Emmy — Yes, sir. 

Suertrr — Now, Mis’ Cagle, if ye air satisfied, I reckon I can take my 
prisoner, 

Mrs. Cacuz — (after a moment’s hesitation). No, Sheriff, ye kin wait outside. 

Suerirr — All right, as ye say. If ye need me, jest call. (Satisfied with 
his triumph he goes out smiling.) 


Mrs. Cagle stands staring at the bedroom door. 
Gradually over her hard old face there is spread a look 
of unalterable hatred lined with sneering triumph. When 
Emmy, frightened, would interfere she pushes her 
roughly aside. “I fed him > she mumbles to her- 
self. “And I hid him. I wuz about to shoot to save 
him. The son of the man who killed Rufe’s pap!” 

“ Rufe’s dead!” wails Bud Todd from a corner. 

“Rufe’s dead — and one of his murderers air in thar,” 
Mrs. Cagle answers. “‘ Come out, Stranger!” 

He comes, somewhat relieved to know the Sheriff’s 
gone, but feeling the tenseness of the scene into which he 


has stepped. 





Mrs. Cacte— Yo’ name, Stranger? 

Srrancrer — My name is Zeb Turner. 

Mrs. Cacre— And yo’ pap’s name? Wuz hit Zeb Turner, too? 

Srrancer — Yes, Zeb Turner. 

Mrs. Cacre — Wuz he a revenuer? 

Srrancer — Yes, one of the bravest that ever crossed the mountains. You 
don’t know him, do you? 

Mrs. Cacte — Know him? Well, Stranger, Zeb Turner killed my son’s pap. 

Srrancer — Great God! 

Mrs. CacneE — Shot him in the back while he wuz protectin’ his own property. 

Srrancer — God Almighty! 

Mrs. Cactr— And I’ve protected ye 

Srrancer —I didn’t know, Mrs. Cagle, I 

Mrs. Cacte — Hid ye in my own house — ye, the son of my man’s murderer, 

Srrancer —I didn’t know. Besides, you’ve got to remember, it was law. 

Mrs. Cacte — Law! Law! Allus that word, law. Well, Stranger, the feud 
has a law, and it air a life fer a life. 

Srrancen —I would not have come here and accepted your hospitality for 
the world if I had known. I understand how you feel. Call the Sheriff and give 
me up. 

Mrs. Cacte—Give ye up? No, Stranger, ye air mine to deal with. 

Emmy — Mom! 

Srrancer — Mrs. Cagle, for your own sake, turn me over to the Sheriff. 
T’ll get what’s coming to me. 

Mrs. Cacte—If ye’ve got a gun, Stranger, use hit. The feud wiil give ye 
a chance the law won’t. 

Srrancer —I have no gun. 

Mrs. Cacte— Thar’s Bud’s. Ill give ye time to reach hit. 

Srrancer — Why I can’t fight you, Mrs. Cagle. 
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Surrirr — Duty, Miss Emmy, is a hard thing, but thar must be some of us 


to carry hit out. 
Mrs. Cacte— (wrapping herself in a large shawl). Emmy, ye kin move 


my things down ta yo’ pap’s— (She goes to the door where Rufe’s hoe stands 
and caresses the handle.) And—don’t ye fergit— Rufe’s hoe—Emmy. I’m 


ready, Sheriff. 
Suerirr — (looking at her, he shakes his head, and lowers it as if ashamed. 


As he goes out, he says somewhat brokenly) Well, not now — Mis’ Cagle, not 


— now. 
Emmy—0O Mom! 
Mrs. Cacte— Ye go ahead, Emmy, and get yo® pap’s breakfast, and I'll 


dig the snow outen the yard. 
Emmy — (almost in tears). He ain’t a-comin’ back, Mom. 
Mrs. Cacte— Maybe not, Emmy. I ain’t afeered, nohow, and there ain’t no 


danger if yer ain’t afeered. 
Emmy — Air ye all right, Mom? 
Mrs. Cacte — Yes, Emmy. 
Emmy —I’ll be back soon. And I reckon you better do the wash today. 


Mrs. CacLte — Yes, hit’s blowed up so fair hit won’t take the clothes no time 


to dry. 
Emmy —I won’t be long. Come, Bud. 


Mrs. Cagle, finished brushing the hearth, draws her 
shawl over her head again, and stopping at the door, 
fingers Rufe’s hoe. The music comes again — soft, and 
seemingly from far away. She listens, and hearing no 
voice, speaks. 

“T heered ye, Rufe. I never knowed nothin’ about 
lovin’ anybody but you till you showed me hit was 
lovin’ them all that counts. It was sundown when yer 
left me but hit’s sun-up now and I know God Almighty 
is a-takin’ care of you, son.” 


THE END 


“ CHICKEN FEED ” 
(“ Waces For WIvEs”) 


A Comedy in Three Acts 
By Guy BoLTon 


THERE was no outstanding success among the lighter 
domestic comedies produced last season. None, at least, 
comparable with the hit scored by “The First Year” 
three years ago, or with that of “Six Cylinder Love” 
the year following. 

In late September, 1923, John Golden produced a 
comedy written on a “ wages for wives” theme by Guy 
Bolton called “Chicken Feed” which gave considerable 
promise, and did, in fact, continue for five months to 
exceptionally good business. It was then withdrawn 
temporarily because Lawrence Weber, a partner with Mr. 
Golden in the lease of the Little Theater, needed a home 
for “ Little Jessie James,” a musical comedy which was 
potentially the greater money maker of the two. 

“ Chicken Feed ” was not sent on tour in mid-season, 
but held for a fresh start in Chicago in August, 1924, 
where it is to be recast. I have included it in this volume 
because I believe it best represents its particular type 
of play, inspiring as much laughter as a farce without 
losing too completely its hold upon its theme, which is 
fundamentally both sound and serious. 

“Chicken Feed” is concerned with the experience of 
a group of husbands, wives and sweethearts the year 
neighbor Nell Bailey organized a strike to determine the 
rights of wives to a proper share in the net income of 
the family. 

Nell is “ an honest-minded, practical, attractive girl of 
92.” She is engaged to marry Danny Kester, “a good- 
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looking boy—very romantic and sentimental, about 
28,” and we meet them first the morning of the day set 
for the wedding. 

Danny, having inherited a few thousand dollars from 
his mother’s estate, has invested it in a portable cottage 
business. These are known to the trade as the “ Kester 
Cottage.” He has brought one on from the western 
manufactory and set it up both as a sample and a home. 
It is all furnished and ready for the wedding. The 
neighbors and friends helping with the final decorations 
of the house include the Logans, Hughie and Luella. 
Hughie, a young business man of the village, “is a 
tight wad, but not a bad sort,” and Luella, his wife, is a 
pleasant, sober-faced, dry-humored but observing and 
determined little woman, easily led but not easily held. 

Luella has had her troubles with Hughie. She has 
soon discovered that his pockets are lined with fishhooks, 
and she declares frankly “if the moths had to live on 
the dresses my husband buys me they’d starve to death.” 

Asking a husband for money, it has been Luella’s 
observation, is like dropping a nickel in a slot to hear: 
‘What do you want it for?” or “ What did you do with 
aa five dollars I gave you Monday?” And they’re all 
alike. 

Jim Bailey, Nell’s father, is certainly true to type. A 
“small town sport” of fifty, he has always missed being 
a success by the narrowest of margins. The cards, he 
feels, have been stacked against him up till now, but he 
is still hopeful. Some day he is going to show ’em 

Danny runs in hoping there will be a chance to re- 
hearse the wedding march. Luella is to play it and 
Hughie is to act as best man. Getting married is mighty 
serious to Danny. But so is everything else. And he 
is terribly sensitive. 

Nell Bailey also dashes over. She had promised 
Danny she wouldn’t come until everything was ready — 
but she just couldn’t wait, and here she is. It is all 
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much prettier than she expected and she is quite thrilled. 
But she is keen-eyed and a little critical, too. And 
Danny, accepting everything she says as a criticism of 
his taste, is alternately crushed and buoyed by her re- 
marks. Nor do Luella’s side comments help much. 


Lurxtta — When are you going to put om your wedding dress, Nell? 

Nett — There’s lots of time. I don’t want to be sitting around in it. 
Who knows—I may need it again some day. 

Danny — Nell! 

Nett — (affectionately). There—there—it’s a shame to tease him! 

Luria — (rising). Well, I guess you two’d like to be alone. 

Nett — Yes, in the movies the girl always takes this time just before the 
wedding to ask the man about his past. 

Lurtta — You’ll not get anything out of him now. The time to start askin’ 
questions is when a man’s just dozin’ off an’ his mind don’ work fast. Ill see 
if your mother wants anything in the village, Nell. 

Danny — You’re not going near the depot? 

Lurtta — Right by it. 

Danny —I wonder —I wonder if you’d ask old Tevis 

Luetta — Ask him what? 

Danny — He’s getting us a drawing room on the night train to Maine. Well, 
I want it on the side that gets the moonlight. 

Luetta — For pity’s sake! 

Danny —If I ask him that he’ll laugh — or — say something — you know. 

Lustta—I can just imagine that old crab being asked to furnish moon- 
light for married couples! 

Danny —I hate to have anyone laugh! You see, it—Jit seems kind of 
sacred to me. 

Newt — (patting his cheek). Dear old Danny. (To Luella.) He is sweet, 
you know. 

Lurtia — So you’re really going off camping on your wedding trip? 

Nett — Yes. We’re going to sleep right out on the ground. Danny swears 
it isn’t cold once you’re inside your sleeping bag! 

Lurtza — Sleeping with spiders and caterpillars crawlin’ over you all night 
don’t sound like much of a honeymoon to me. (She goes to the kitchen.) 

Nett — Oh, poor Danny! Don’t look hurt. I think it’s a wonderful idea 
for a honeymoon. Yes, and I think the Kester Kottage is a tremendous success! 

Danny — You’re a darling! (Going to sofa.) Look, here’s the sofa I’ve 
always talked about, where I can sit with your head against my shoulder and 
look in the fire and kiss your hair and 

Nett — How about the fireplace —does it draw well? I’d hate that nice 
inglenook to get all spoiled with smoke. 

Danny — (damped). I think it’s all right. 

Nett — Sweet old snicklefritz! I do believe his feelings are hurt again. 
Come right here to mother! (She puts her arms about him; he kisses her.) 

Danny — And you’re really going to marry me? 

Nett — You try and stop me. 








Danny has but little time to expand under this new 
vote of confidence before Chester Logan interrupts him. 
Chester is “ the small town wit and ‘ wise cracker,’ but he 
jests with a sad face and mournful air.’ He has been 
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pretty much in love with Nell for a long time, and he 
can’t quite understand yet how she happened to pick 
Danny Kester instead of him. Being a fairly good loser, 
however, Chester covers his disappointment by making 
sport of the institution of marriage. Not for him, this 
voluntary martyrdom. “I believe in looking at the 
wrecks along the seashore before I order myself a sailor 
suit. After all, freedom is rather nice. You can just 
come and go.as you please. And a wife is so expensive 
—a terrible handicap for a young chap just starting out 
in life. Sure, I know: two can starve as cheap as 
one if 

His banter worries Danny but it never touches Nell. 
She thinks it funny. And she had a lot rather take her 
chances with a serious little fellow with the keenness 
to recognize the chances of success in a portable house 
business, and the courage to put all his money into it, 
than she would with any joker on earth. She has faith in 
Danny — with herself to help him and to share all his 
troubles and worries 

“Oh,” exclaims the delighted bridegroom, “ oh, what 
a wonderful thing marriage is!” 

At which moment there is a crash of dishes in the 
kitchen, followed by the sound of the Father and Mother 
Bailey voices raised in anger. 

Chester, it appears, being the local agent of the insur- 
ance company in which Jim Bailey carries a policy, has 
come to collect the last premium. And Jim is furious 
when he discovers that, although he had given Mrs. 
Bailey the money, she had spent it on Nell’s wedding. 
How dare she do such a thing? It’s just plain stealing, 
that’s what it is! 

Mrs. Bailey is crushed and Nell is excited. And more 
excited a moment later when she learns that not only the 
last installment but the last four installments had not 
been paid. In addition to which Mr. Bailey has bor- 
rowed $1,500 cash on the policy. 
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Neti — (to her father). Is that true? You’ve used up fifteen hundred 
dollars of your endowment policy? 

Jim — Well, what if I have? 

Nett — Why, Popper, that’s the only money you’ye ever saved for a rainy 
day. What in the world did you do with it? 

Jum — Never mind what I did with it. 

Nett — (indignantly). You think you had a perfect right to take all that 
money and yet you call Mother a thief for taking the little bit she did. 

Jim — The difference is— it was my money. 

Nett — No more than it was Mother’s. 

Jim —I’m the one who earned it! 

Nerz—No more than Mother did! Hasn’t she worked for you and kept 
house for you? What do you think you’d have to pay for all she’s done for you 
for twenty-five years? Why, even at gervant’s wages you owe Mother thousands 
of dollars! 

Jim — Your mother isn’t a servant. 

Nett — No, if she had been she would have been paid for all her hard 
work — that’s the difference. 

Mrs. Bamey—Don’t say any more, Nell. Not here before everybody. I 
was never more ashamed in my life! (She goes into the kitchen.) 

Nett — Poor Mother — she’s just worked and worked all these years — and 
what has she had? Nothing. 

Jim — She’s had me. 

Custer — That’s what Nell said! 

Nett — Chester, can’t you fix it so Popper won’t lose what’s left of that 
policy? You’re the imsurance company’s lawyer. 

Cursrer — (doubtfully). I know, but 

Nett — Do try — for my sake. 

Custer — All right, Nell. (Hughie enters.) 

Netz — Thanks, Chester. 

Hucuiz— You’d better go in to your mother, Nell. She seems pretty 
well upset. 

Nett —I should think she would be, I just hate to go away and leave 
her when she’s in trouble. 





Danny comes to the rescue. If Mr. Bailey can’t pay 
the $1,500, he will pay it, he tells Chester. But he is 
curious to know what has become of the money. It is 
Hughie Logan’s opinion that the old sport has gambled it 
away playing stud poker, but Jim resents the suggestion. 
He has, if they must know, invested it. And he stands a 
chance of being a rich man as a result —if he can only 
find a way to take advantage of his great opportunity. 

Finally Danny worms the admission out of him that 
he has bought $80,000 worth of the old trolley com- 
pany’s bonds for ten cents on the dollar. True, the com- 
pany’s busted. But its old power house still stands and 
Jim has a tip the new electric light company is thinking 
of buying it. If it does buy it Jim will have a fortune 
— providing, of course, he can hold on to his bonds. 
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The investment is a great joke to Hughie. But it isn’t 
to Danny, and he is willing to help his future father-in- 
law out. He has $7,000, and he needs it to finance his 
own business — but he’s willing to take a chance. He 
will let Jim have the needed $6,500. And Jim is 
delighted. 

“Do you mean it?” he shouts. “Give me your hand! 
Danny, I’m proud of you! Listen, I want to tell you the 
truth. I didn’t approve of you at first — thought Nell 
was making a mistake — but I was wrong! I apologize! 
(Embracing him.) Welcome — welcome into the Bailey 
family. Could you let me have the money now?” 

But there is more trouble brewing in the next room. 
And now it is brought out. Nell and her mother, their 
faces long and sober, return to announce that they have 
had a serious talk about the lost money and father’s 
handling of it. And Nell has decided that her father and 
mother must come to an understanding concerning the 
disposition of the family income before she will feel con- 
tent to get married. 

“ Before I leave home today,” she says to her surprised 
father, “‘we want you to promise that every Saturday 
after you’ve paid your weekly expenses whatever’s left 
you'll divide equally with Mother.” 

“Do you think I’m crazy?” demands her father, 
angrily. 

Nett — (going to him). You’ve never been fair with Mother about money. 
You’ve had everything; your poker games— your cigars — your heliday fishing 
trips! Twice in the past five years you’ve gone to Atlantic City for the Redmen’s 
Convention — but you didn’t take Mother! 

Jim —I’m the Redman — not your mother! 

Nett — Yes, you’ve been everything. You were always out at some lodge 
meeting, or snake dance, or something, while Mother sat around home, watching 
the stove in case you wanted some supper when you came in. 

Jum — Do you hear that, Hughie? Really, what’s the use of a fellow trying 
to be unselfish? 

Mrs. Bamrey— But your father’s always been called the livest wire in 
Johnsburg. 

Nett — Well, I think it’s your turn to be a live wire. (Hughie laughs.) 
And that’s why I’m asking you to pay her a definite salary instead of making - 
her come to you like a beggar for every penny she gets. 


_ Hucuie — Most wives have to’ ask their husbands for money, and I’ve 
noticed they don’t stutter much. 
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Newt — (going to Hughie). There isn’t a wife in the world who wouldn’t 
sooner have less money to spend if only she knew it was her own and she 
could do what she liked with it without answering those everlasting questions: 
“What do you want it for?’? and ‘* What did you do with the last I gave you?” 

Jim —I tell you women aren’t to be trusted with the handling of money. 

Nett — (fighting back — Luella enters). And if we aren’t, why aren’t we? 
It’s because you men never let us have a share in the responsibility of saving. 
You dare us to try and get money out of you. You make us dig for it — and 
then you have the nerve to call us * gold diggers.” 

Lurtta — What is all this? 

Hucuie — (rises quickly, grabs Luella by the hand and rushes her to the 
door). Say, come on out of here — this is private. 

Nett — No, Luella, you stay. (Hughie and Luella pause.) I’m just saying 
shat I think every wife has a right to part of what her husband makes. 

Luetia — Sure she has. 

Jim — Just for taking care of a home? 

Nett — Yes, and for keeping her husband amused and seeing that things 
are smooth and pleasant. For watching over his health and his children’s 
health, and nursing him and for trying to get him the things he likes to eat 
for — over—a thousand meals a year! 

Jim — (laughing). Housework! Women make a lot of fuss about it but it 
isn’t anything really. 

Mrs. Bamey — It isn’t anything? 

Luetta —It’s the old story —a husband’s a relative and it don’t pay to 
work for relatives. 

Nett — (coming to Jim). Won’t you—won’t you admit that, Mother is 
entitled to part of what you get? 

Jim —I will not. 

Nett — And you won’t agree to divide with her? 

Jim —No. (He turns his back on her.) 

Nett — Well then, we’ll have to do it, Mother. Let him shift for himself 
for awhile! 

Mrs. Bartey — Oh, Nell, no —I can’t do it. 

Nett — This is your last chance, Mother. If you're ever going to take a 
stand, it’s got to be now. 

Jim — (pulling Nell around by the shoulders). Look here, Nell — what do 
you think you’re doing? 

Mrs. Bartey — Don’t you start scolding Nell! 

Jim — What? 

Mrs. Barey —She’s right in everything she says. She knows how I’ye 
worked and worked for you, and you don’t appreciate it. You say it’s nothing! 

Jum — And I meant what I said! 

Mrs. Barry — Well, if it’s nothing, I might just as well stop doing it. 

Jim — (shocked for a minute —Nell pats her mother on the back). Do 
you really mean to say that after twenty-five years of peaceful married life 
you'd let Nell come along and upset everything with her crazy ideas? 

Nett — They’re not crazy. If you want to make silly investments and 
waste half the money you ought to save, that’s your business. But the other 
half belongs to mother, and I’m going to help her stand up for her rights. 

Hucur — Well, I’m surprised at you! Making trouble like this between 
your parents. 

Luziia — She isn’t making trouble —the trouble’s there. She’s trying to 
cure it. 

Hucure — Luella, don’t you dare to mix up in this. 

LurLtta — Don’t you dare to dare me! : 

Hucnre — Oh, maybe you're going to walk out and leave me! 

Luretta — Maybe I am! Lord knows, Jim Bailey can’t be any closer with 
his wife than you are with me. 

Jim — (going to Nell). This is a fine thing you've started. 

Nett — Well, now that I have started it, I mean to see it through. 

Hucnie — I don’t know what Danny will do, but if you were my wife 
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Lurtta — What would you do? I’m your wife, so I’d like to know. 

Hucuiz — Why, I wouldn’t give you any money at all as long as you didn’t 
appreciate it. 

Luria — (indignantly). Yes, I know you. You think that’s the way to 
keep a woman pleasant — waiting around hoping you'll throw her some of your 
chicken feed! 

Hucurm—If you ain’t satisfied with what you get and want to start actin’ 
up, just go ahead, 

Jim — What’s the use of arguin’? Come into the kitchen, Hughie, we'll 
have a little drink of apricot brandy to celebrate my return to bachelor life. 

Nett — (breaking in). Then that’s the understanding, Popper — everything 
is over between you and Mother until you come to your senses. 

Jim — All right. Let her go. There’s nothing she does I can’t learn to 
do in a day. Who are all the best cooks? Men! 

Hucuize — Gosh, think of the card parties you can have! Stay out as late 
as you like! 

Jim — You bet! And I never knew a strike yet when you couldn’t find a 
few strike breakers! 


Mrs. Bailey is dissolved in tears and of a mind to 
weaken, but Nell is firm. Rather than give in, rather 
than see her mother unfairly treated, she and Danny will 
give up their honeymoon and stay right there. 

But Danny is not so enthusiastic. He has counted a 
good deal on his honeymoon. The first thing he says to 
Luella now, as he comes bursting into the room, is to 
inquire about the moonlit drawing room she was to 
engage for him. It’s all right, she tells him, looking 
questioningly at Nell, it’s all right—if he still wants it. 

Want it? Danny’s crazy about it. “ Why, it’s just 
things like that which lift marriage up and keep it from 
being commonplace and matter-of-fact. That’s the 
trouble with most marriages, Mrs. Logan. Folks don’t 
start right. But Nell and I—we aren’t going to be like 
that; right from the start we’re going to make our mar- 
riage a romance —a beautiful adventure!” 

“Anybody that can think like that about marriage 
seems a shame they can’t stay single,” laconically 
observes Luella. 

And then Nell breaks the news to him. They are not 
going on their honeymoon. They are going to stay right 
there — and help mother, and explains why. Mother 
wanted Popper to give her half of what he earned like 
wages, and he refused, 


>. 
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Danny — Where did she ever get such a horrible idea? 

Nett — Why, she got it from me! 

Danny — From you? 

Nett —I certainly never thought that you wouldn’t agree with me about 
that. 

Danny —I know exactly how your father feels — The greatest fun in the 
world for a man is giving his wife money! 

Nett —It is? Well, you just tell that to Popper. 

Danny — Listen — in the olden days a man used to go out to kill some- 
thing that he could bring home to his mate,—he can’t do that nowadays but 
he can bring a present to surprise her with—and instead of that you want 
everything cut and dried. He can’t bring anything home to lay at her feet 
because it isn’t his — it’s hers already. She earned it by being his wife! 

Nett — Danny, how would you like it if you had a boss and he said — 
“Look here, Danny, I won’t pay you a regular salary. I’ll just give you 
presents when I feel like it. It makes me feel so nice and generous and I 
like to hear you thank me. And in case you need something just tell me and 
I'll see if I think you ought to have it.” What man would ever stand that? 

Danny — It isn’t the same thing. 

Neti — It’s exactly the same thing. 

Danny — Well, dear, what is it you want me to do? 

Netz —I want you to help me about this trouble with Papa and Mother. 

Danny — How? 

Nett — You see, Danny, we can’t go to Maine. 

Danny — (repeating). W® can’t go to 

Nett — (breaking in). Don’t you understand I’ve got to stay here with 
Mother? You and Mother and I can all move in here today — won’t everybody 
in town be surprised? 

Danny — You and Mother and I—do you really mean to say that you’d 
let a silly little quarrel of your mother’s interfere 

Netz —It isn’t silly or little! It’s a lot bigger than where we spend our 
honeymoon. Oh, I know how you’ve set your heart on this trip, but won’t you 
do this for me? 

Danny —It isn’t for you! It’s just this idea of money that your father 
and mother ought to settle between them. It’s for that that you want to take 
all the romance and beauty out of our wedding. 

Nett — Oh! So romance and beauty depend on the place we go to! Very 
well, then, if you’ve got your heart so set on this romantic honeymoon of 
yours, we'll just have to postpone the wedding until we can go! 

Danny — (going to her). What? You’re only saying that to try and force 
me to give in! 

Nett — (half-crying). No, I’m not. I mean it! 

Danny — If you really love me you’li prove it by going to Maine with me 
this afternoon. 

Nett —I can’t, Danny —I’ve given Mother my word. 

Danny — (turning away). I see! (He turns back to her sharply.) Your 
mother ought to be ashamed of herself to suggest such a thing! 

Nett — Don’t you dare say a word against my mother. She didn’t suggest 
it. I suggested it and if you don’t like it you don’t need to marry me. 

Danny — You don’t love me. 

Nett — Yes, I do. 

Danny — Then I won’t let you make our marriage into the kind of thing 
you’re trying to. 

Nett — You won’t let me! You talk as if thie trip meant more to you than 
I do! Very well then, since we can’t go we'd better break off our engagement 
until you come to your senses! 

Danny — You wouldn’t dare! 

Nett — (getting her hat). Oh, wouldn’t I? 

Danny — Where are you going? 

Nett — To the church to tell Dr. Harper. 

Danny — (catching her roughly). Nell, you’ don’t know what you’re doing. 
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Nett — Yes, I do. (She is about to leave when Luella enters.) 

Luria — Nell! I’ve just made up my mind. You don’t need to stay with 
your mother —I will. I’m going to quit Hughie! 

Nutr — You are? But you’re too late to help me, Luella. I’m on my 
way up to see Dr. Harper. I’m going to postpone the wedding. 

Lurita — You don’t mean it, Nell! 

Netz — There’s nothing else to do. (She hurries out of the door, crying.) 


Luretra — Danny! I can’t believe it! 

Danny — She doesn’t love me! 

Luetta — Yes, she does. 

Danny — No— she doesn’t —and I love her so much! 

(Mr. Tevis enters. He wears the shabby make-up of a_ station-agent — 


spectacled — a man nearing sixty.) 
Trvis -— It’s all right, Mrs. Logan. I done what you asked me. I’ve got ’em 


a drawing room with moonlight as far as Albany! After that they'll either 
have to go to sleep or else move over to the other side of the train! 


The curtain falls 


ACT II e« 


Two weeks later Hughie Logan enters the living room 
of his own cottage late in the afternoon. The morning 
paper and the morning milk are still at the door, and 
the room suggests a late party the night before. 

The center table is strewn with cards and poker chips. 
There are empty beer bottles scattered about, and the 
place has a stale and dejected look. 

Hughie, however, has become somewhat accustomed to 
the new routine. He pours a saucer of milk for the cat 
and sits down comfortably with a bottle of beer and a 
cigar to glance through the paper before he takes up the 
serious work of getting his own dinner. He can throw 
his cigar ashes wherever he likes and the thought is 
pleasing. 

A knock at the door disturbs him, however, and he is at 
some pains to straighten up the room before admitting 
guests. The caller is only Mr. Tevis, the station agent. 
Naturally curious, Tevis is eager to know just what is 
happening. He knows Hughie has been lying about 
Luella’s having been called away to take care of her sick 
sister. He knows Jim Bailey’s wife disappeared the same 
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day, and he knows Nell Bailey has broken her engage- 
ment to Danny Kester. Furthermore, he is reliably in- 
formed that all three women are boardin’ at Gene 
Powell’s farm not five miles away. 

“Everybody’s wonderin’ just why Luella left you,” 
reports Mr. Tevis. “ There was some pretty lively bettin’ 
about it up at prayer meetin’ last night. Some favored 
another woman — and some favored poker and drink. 
Gene Powell says it’s because you wouldn’t give her half 
your wages.” 

Hucurm — Well, s’pose it were — would you give your wife half your wages? 

Trvis — Should say I would! 


Hucu — You would? 
Trvis — Sure! My wife takes all mine. 


The real Tevis errand, it appears, was to bring Hughie 
a telegram from Judge MacLean. The Judge is the 
moneyed man of the village and for some time he and 
Hughie have been working together on real estate deals. 
Now there is some suggestion of a partnership and the 
Judge has wired that he would like to come over, stay to 
dinner and talk over details. 

The plan suits Hughie, and he is eager to please the 
Judge. But who is to get the dinner? Dinner means a 
lot to a man talking business. He is much more 
approachable full of food. But Hughie’s only chance 
of having anything cooked for the Judge is to get Jim 
Bailey to cook it. He is away in search of Bailey when 
Luella appears, followed a moment later by Nell Bailey. 

They were to have met at the drugstore and ride back 
to the Powell farm together. But, missing Luella, and 
suspecting she might be weakening, Nell has followed 
her to the Logan cottage and finds her sneaking stealthily 
and a little unhappily through the disordered rooms. 

She is aching to clean the place up, and homesick clear 
through, but she won’t admit it. “I only came in to get 
a warm nightgown and a hot water bottle!” she insists. 
But Nell seriously doubts that these husband substitutes 
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are all that interest Luella. Both girls, if the truth were 
told, are pretty well discouraged. 

They have both been looking for jobs in the village, 
and neither has found one. 


LurLta — Trouble is we haven’t tried for the only job we’re any good at. 

Nett — Housekeeping! (Luella nods.) I don’t know anyone who needs a 
housekeeper — do you? 

Luetta — Hughie does. Go and look at that kitchen. 

Nett — (amused). Well, there’s an idea! I might come here and work for 
Hughie. He wouldn’t pay you but he’d have to pay me! 

Lusetta — But he’d never want me back if you came here and did every- 
thing for him! 

Nett —I shouldn’t do everything. You used to rub his back every night 
with Omega Oil. I certainly shouldn’t do that. 

Lurtia — Well, we’ve got to do something. I’ve only got two dollars. 

Nett — You’re rich! Mother and I have hardly got car fare. 

Luetia — (resignedly). Well, if we have to give in 

Nett — Give in! I wouldn’t dream of giving in. Just think how they’d 
crow over us. I wish I had something I could pawn—TI couldn’t pawn my 
engagement ring 

LueLtA — (looking at her ring). I know I couldn’t pawn mine. Hughie 
didn’t believe in spendin’ money on jewelry! So you didn’t send back your 
engagement ring? 

Nett —I wouldn’t know where to send it. ‘ 

Lurtta —Isn’t Danny at the bungalow? 

Nett — How do I know? I havyen’t heard a word from him since — since 
that day. 

LurLtta — Where do you think he is? 

Nett — Maybe he went off on his old wedding trip by himself! 

Luetta — I’ve heard of men going on wedding trips without their wives, but 
I’ve never heard of them going by themselves. 

Nett — Oh, you can trust Danny. He’s different from other men. 

Luerta—If you can trust him he’s different. I know of two kinds of 
husbands. One that’s true while you’re watching him and one that isn’t even 
that. 

NEL — (protesting). Luella! 

Lurtta — You’d like to have Danny back, wouldn’t you? 

Nett — (walking away). No. (Turns.) What? 

Luetta—I said you’d like to have him back! You don’t have to be 
ashamed to admit it. I know I’d like to have Hughie back. 

Nett — Why, surely you don’t think 

Luerta — I'll tell you what I do think, I think we ought to have thought 
a whole lot more’ about this before we went into it! (Sniffs.) Do you get 
that smell of stale tobacco? 

Nett — Yes. It’s terrible. 

Lurrta — It makes me so homesick! 

Nett — It’s only natural that we’d miss them. We train our minds to think 
of the things they’re interested in—we train our memories so we can find 
their books and papers and collar buttons 
pi ghee pope feel like a piece of toast after the poached egg’s been lifted 
off of it. 

Nett — Well, maybe they’re every bit as lonely and dissatisfied as we are! 

Luetta — Lonely? Don’t make me laugh. Look at those poker chips — and 
those bottles — that’s some of Joe Snyder’s home-brew. Oh, they’ye been hayin’ 
a wild time, all right — kicked the boards right out of their stalls. (She walks 
slowly about, scuffing the carpet and searching intently for something.) 
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Nett — What in the world are you looking for? 

Luetta — Hairpins—I don’t see any. Now that the girls are taking to 
wearing their hair bobbed, a wife’s lost one more protection! 

Nett — Never mind, Luella, itll be all right if we can only — Good Lord, 
there’s Hughie’s car! He must have forgotten something. 


They manage to sneak out without Hughie’s seeing 
them. Jim Bailey, having arrived with his arms filled 
with canned goods, goes busily about getting the expected 
Judge MacLean a meal. Jim has had a drink or two, 
which serves to make him a bit garrulous and to stimu- 
late his natural sense of independence. He is, he insists, 
having a fine time enjoying his freedom. Does what he 
darned pleases when he pleases. In addition to which 
blessing he is still certain that he is about to become one 
of the town’s richest men. The idea fills Hughie with 
mirth, and Hughie’s mirth so disgusts Jim that he is 
about to quit his job as cook when there is another knock 
at the door. It may be the Judge. But it isn’t. It’s 
Luella. And Hughie’s joy at seeing her is most pro- 
nounced. 

She has not come to stay, however, as he had hoped. 
She has come, she says, in response to his note asking her 
to sign a check. He wants to be ready to make a pay- 
ment on the partnership he hopes Judge MacLean is go- 
ing to offer him. But Hughie is ever so hopeful she may 
stay. He dismisses Jim Bailey a little curtly on the 
strength of these hopes. But Luella is already moving 
slowly toward the door. 

Hucurz — Oh, Lou, you’re not going? 

Luetta — As soon as I get some of my music. 

Hucuir — Now that you’re here, won’t you stay? 

Luetta — Do you want me to? 

Hucuie— Want you to? I should say I do! Why, Lou, I was almost on 
the point of going after you when you rang the doorbell! 

Luetta — You wanted me back as much as that? 

Hucure— More than that, dear—I needed you! Needed you somethin’ 
awful! 

Lurtta — (softly). Hughie! (Goes into his arms.) 

Hucuiz — Guess who’s coming to dinner tonight? 

Lue.tita — Company ? 

Hucure — Judge MacLean, 

Lurtta — Is he back? 


Hucuiz — Yes, and 1 want you to cook him a good dinner. You’ll have 
to hurry, dear, because I’ve got 
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Luetta — (drawing back from him). So that’s what you needed me for—a 
dinner! 

Hucuie — But, Lou —— 

Luetta — I’m nothing but a cook to you! (She opens the door and calls.) 
Nell — oh, Nell! (Pause — Nell enters — stops—then goes to Hughie.) Now 
go ahead and have your business talk with Hughie. 

Nett — Business? 

Lurtta — About that idea of yours. Judge MacLean is coming here to 
dinner and I’m going back to Powell’s Farm. 

Hucuie — But, Luella, you came to stay — you know you did! 

Luetta—I came to get my ‘‘ Ave Maria’’ and ‘‘ Love Lies Dying ’? — 
and if I want anything more I’ll send for it. 

Hucuie — (angrily). Now, you listen to me—— 

Luerra —I did! Good-night! 


Nell offers her services as housekeeper. Hughie is a 
little surprised but grateful — until she names $30 a 
week as the salary she expects. He balks at that — but 
what can he do—with Judge MacLean on the way? 
Nothing! So the bargain is made and Nell starts the 
dinner. 

The Judge’s visit proves more important than antici- 
pated. Not only is he ready to take the Logan $20,000 
savings and declare Hughie a partner in the business, but 
he seems particularly anxious to buy into Danny Kester’s 
portable cottage enterprise. So anxious, in fact, that 
when he inadvertently admits that Danny has a good 
thing, and Nell overhears him, Hughie has to think quick 
for an excuse to get Nell out of the house, so she will 
hear no more. 

It is agreed between the new partners that now is the 
time to approach Kester. Danny appears to have lost 
interest in his cottage business, they agree, and he has all 
his working capital tied up in the power plant scheme, 
which, the Judge insists, is not going through. 

Jim Bailey, a little more tight than he was before, 
comes back to finish up the dinner he had started for the 
Judge. When Nell walks in on him he is much inclined 
to suspect the quality of the home brew he has been 
sampling, and his demands of Hughie for an explanation 
naturally arouse Judge MacLean’s suspicions. 
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Jupcr — (rising). Has your wife left you, Hughie? 

Hucure — Oh, it’s nothing. Just a little domestic argumert —his wife is 
in it—and his daughter 

Jum —It wasn’t Hughie’s fault, Judge. It was just a matter of money. 
And I’ve got a scheme to end it. If Nell thought Danny was in trouble 
she’d go back to him like a shot. And then our wives would come back to us. 

Hucure — (disgusted). Oh, shut up. 

Jim — (moving his chair close to the Judge). Vl tell it to you, Judge. 
I wanted Danny to tell Nell he’s flat broke —that the power house investment 
had gone wrong—but he won’t do it—said he couldn’t found his happiness 
on a lie, 

Jupce — But it happens that it isn’t a lie! 

Jim — What do you mean? La 

Jupcze —I mean it’s true. I happen to know that the committee decided 
not to buy the old power house! an 

Jim — You mean — they’re going to build a new power house? 

Jupce — That’s it exactly. . 

Jim — (hopelessly). That’s the way it’s been all my life — whenever I 
bet on ’em, they start runnin’ backwards. (Nell enters.) 

Nett — What time do you want dinner, Mr. Logan? 

Hucurr — (to Nell). Just a minute. 

Jupce — (to Hughie). Is his money in this investment? 

Hucure — Yes. 

Jupcr —I thought you said it was young Kester’s. 

Nett — What does he mean? Has anything happened to Dauny? 

Hucure — It looks as if he’d lost all his money, 

Nett — Lost it? How? 

Hucuie — Your father got him into a speculation and it went wrong. 

Nett — (to Jim.) Oh, Popper! 

Jim — I’m broke — busted! Haven’t got so much as a thin dime! 

(Nell turns and goes to desk, pulling off her apron.) 

Hucuie — Nell, where are you going? 

Nett — To Danny! 

Jupce— Let me get this straight— (To Jim.) This young woman is your 
daughter 

Netz — Yes, and I’m going to be Danny Kester’s wife. (Exits.) 

Hucuiz — There goes the cook! 

Jim — She’s gone to him! I said she would! And that’s what I’m going to 
do. I’m going to my wife and tell her she can have half of all I’ve got! 








The curtain falls 


The scene changes to the living room of Danny Kes- 
ter’s cottage. “ The place looks even more forlorn than 
Hughie’s living room. The decorations of rambler roses 
and laurel are still up. They are quite dead. Garlands 
have parted and are hanging in strips; there are some 
blueprints scattered about and a collar with a tie threaded 
through it, socks and pair of trousers are thrown over 
the back of the lounge which is now facing the room, 
made up with blankets, sheet and pillow.” 
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Danny is home, having supper. At least Danny is 
eating canned beans, drinking cold coffee and patiently 
munching what appears to be dry bread. Life is not 
meaning much to Danny these days. Even when Oscar, 
his office boy, rushes in full of enthusiasm and a report 
that the manager of a near-by hotel has been inquiring 
about the Kester Cottage with the idea of ordering twelve 
of them, Danny is not greatly stirred. With all his cash 
tied up he could not finance the deal now, even if it were 
to go through. But Oscar manages to get him to agree 
to at least talk with the prospective purchaser. 

They are gone when Nell arrives. She knocks timidly 
first, and then tries the living room windows. Finding 
one open she promptly sneaks in. Her arms are filled 
with groceries. Slowly and a little tearfully she surveys 
the wreck of her hopes, and there is a catch in her throat 
as she comes upon the pathetic remains of Danny’s sup- 
per. Then she starts in to clean up. 

When Chester Logan calls she lets him in through the 
window and promptly utilizes him as a furniture mover. 
Chester would, if Nell would let him, take advantage of 
the situation to further his own suit. He does get as far 
as a definite proposition. “ Fifty per cent of the surplus 
income and no questions asked.” That’s Chester’s idea. 
“ Pictures three times a week — semiannual trip to New 
York — man of the house to help with the dishes on the 
cook’s night out.” 

But Nell has other plans. She expects to marry Danny 
the next day. “ Danny’s in trouble,” she explains. “ He’s 
lost all his money and he’s going to have a hard fight to 
keep his head above water. I’m going to keep this bunga- 
low looking so attractive that everyone will want one. 
And I’m going to try to cheer Danny up so he’ll have the 
courage to go on fighting!” 

Chester can’t quite understand why she wants to take 
such an awful chance with Danny and poverty, and he is 
sure she is all wrong in thinking Judge MacLean is try- 
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ing in any way to cheat Danny, but he has to make the 
best of the situation. Nell is not without some little 
regret that she is forced to so completely disappoint him. 
“ There'll always be a chair here for you, Chester,” she 
promises, sympathetically. But he is not to be cheered. 
“T can imagine how comfortable it will be if Danny 
picks it out,” he grumbles as he leaves. 

Now there is a noise at the door, followed by the sound 
of a key in the lock. Nell hurriedly disappears into the 
kitchen. Danny has come back. The sight of the place, 
the aroma of fresh coffee in the air, the sight of the fire 
in the fireplace completely dumfound him. A second 
later he hears Nell blithely singing in the kitchen. He is 
staring a bit wildly at the door as she comes cheerily in 
with a plate of celery. 


Nett —I didn’t hear you come in. Just sit down here and put on your 
dressing gown, dear. There’s your pipe and evening paper. I’ve got something 
you like, I think, I found it in one of mother’s preserving jars. (Starts back 
to kitchen.) That stove is just the quickest thing I ever saw. (Exits.) 


Danny goes to the sofa in a kind of daze. He takes off 
his coat, picks up the dressing gown. Nell enters with 
soup tureen and takes it to the table. 


Danny —- And you said once that life wasn’t a fairy story! 

Nett — Come over here and eat this while it’s hot. Where have you been 
—out seeing somebody —hmmm? (She serves him — spreads naplin for him.) 

Danny —I went to see a man— but he wasn’t home. Oh, Nell, it’s too 
wonderful to be true! 

Nett — Does the place seem different? 

Danny — As different as misery and happiness, (She is in his arms.) 
I’ve been 80 lonely! 

Nett — I'll let you into a secret —I’ve been lonely, too. 

Danny — And we aren’t going to quarrel any more? 

Nett — (freeing herself gaily). Oh, 1 won’t promise that! But I'll marry 
you —if you don’t mind taking a chance. 

Danny — When? 

Nett —I thought maybe tomorrow if you haven’t any previous date. 

Danny — Nell! 

Nett — Sit down— eat that! 

Danny — You know that little bag you brought over here all packed for 
the train. (She nods.) I can’t tell you how often I’ve opened it and taken 
out the soft, fluffy pink robe and the two little slippers 

Nett — Have you, dear? (Starts to cry.) 

Danny — Oh, darling, what’s the matter? Please don’t cry, dear. 

Nett — Can’t you let me enjoy myself my own way? 

Danny — (taking his handkerchief out and dabbing her eyes). And when 
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I wasn’t lonely I was jealous. I knew Chester would have Jooked you up wher- 
ever you were. I’d think of him seeing you — (Uses handkerchief vigorously.) 
Nett — Please, dear, don’t punch me in the eye —I’m not Chester. 

Danny — And now suddenly everything’s changed — (Pause.) 

Nett — Danny 

Danny — Yes, dear? 

Nett — There’s something I’ve got to tell you. It’s rather bad news. That 
investment Father made you put all your money in — it’s no good. 

Danny — The power house deal? 

Nett — It’s awful to realize that you lost all your money through my 
father — but don’t be discouraged, Danny. 

Danny — Did you hear this from your father or Hughie? 

Nett — From both of them. You may have a struggle at first 

Danny — Nell, I can’t pretend with you. I haven’t lost my money. This 
was your father’s idea. He thought it would make you come back and then 
your mother would have to come back to him. 

Net — (rising slowly). Thank you for telling me. (Pauses irresolutely.) 
What time is it? 

Danny — Quarter to eight. 

Netz —I mustn’t miss the car. (Goes for her hat.) 

Danny — There’s another one at nine. 

Nett — But I’ve got to see Mother before Papa does. , 

Danny — Nell, why did you come here tonight? Was it just because you 
heard this story? 

Nett — Why did you suppose it was? Did you think I couldn’t stay away 
any longer and came to beg you to take me back? 

Danny — And you said you’d marry me tomorrow just out of pity? 

Nett — When I said that I didn’t know they lied to me—and I thought 
you needed me. 

Danny — So you’re going to break your word to me again! 

Nett — But things are just as they were. I can’t desert Mother and Luella. 








Danny breaks into wild laughter that is near to sob- 
bing and buries his face in his arms. Nor does knocking 
at the door, followed by the entrance of Judge MacLean 
and his new partner, Hughie Logan, stop him. He 
manages to control himself, however, long enough to hear 
the judge’s proposition. The judge has come to confirm 
the report that the power house deal is off and that the 
investors in the bonds have lost their money. Danny at 
first accepts it as a part of the same story Jim Bailey told 
Nell to get her to come back, and sneers at it. Later he 
is convinced it is true. When the judge intimates that he 
and Hughie are willing to help him meet the strain his 
losses will put upon the Kester Cottage business by buy- 
ing a half interest in it, Danny offers to sell the whole 
thing to them. Nor will he listen to Nell, pleading with 
him not to let them trick him, 
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Next — Danny — Danny, listen to me. They want to get your business away 
because they know it’s worth a fortune. (Danny turns abruptly away from her.) 

Jupce — Really, young lady . 

Nett — (turning on the Judge). Yes, you do. I heard what you said 
about the Kester patents to Hughie tonight. You can talk of friendship all you 
like, but you’ve come here to get the best of Danny because you think he’s 
helpless. 

Danny —I don’t care why you’ve come—and I don’t care whether you 
get the best of me or not. All I want is to sell out this business right now and 
forget it. 

Nett — Oh, Danny, please 

Danny — And I want to get away and forget this place, too. (He removes 
his dressing gown and puts on his coat.) 

Nett — Won’t you listen to me — you always said I was going to be your 
partner! 

Danny — No—we don’t think alike. Marriage means one thing to you — 
to me it means something quite different. You’re a practical girl with practical 
ideas about partnership and family incomes, and all that. And I’m just a 
romantic fool. We’d never be happy together because we don’t agree. (He 
crosses to Hughie who gives him a check.) I suppose you want a receipt. 

Hucuie — It’s all on the back of the check. 

Danny — ‘‘ In full for all ownership rights and patents to the Kester Portable 
Kottage.”’ 

Nett — Don’t take it, Danny —— 

Danny —I’ll send an order to Oscar to give you all the plans and papers 
and what to do with my things. I’m going to the depot. 

Hucuie — You’re not going tonight? 

Danny — (going for his hat). 1 don’t want to hang round just to hear 
people saying what a poor dub I am. 

Nett — They don’t! 

Danny — Oh, yes, they do. And I don’t blame them. I am a dub. 
Other men’s wives leave them after a year or two and it’s a tragedy. Mine 
left me on my wedding day and it’s a joke. Oh, yes, I’m a dub all right. But 
I’m going somewhere where everybody I meet on the street doesn’t know it. 

Nett — Danny! 

Danny — Good-bye. 








He is out the door before she can try further to stop 
him and she sinks wearily into a chair. Even Hughie 
is unhappy at seeing Danny quit like that, but the judge 
is greatly pleased. Luella tries to comfort Nell. What- 
ever it is, Danny’ll get over it, she predicts. 


Nett — No, he won’t. I’ve hurt him too much. (She is sobbing.) This 
was to have been our home, Luella. All the thought Danny put in it was for 
me—and now it all belongs to that— (suddenly she breaks off). Luella! 
Luella! I’ve got an idea! You can save it for him! 

Lurtra —I can! 

Nett — His whole business, if you would —— 

Luetta —I’]] do anything I can. 

Nett — You’vye often told me you didn’t like the judge and you wished 
Hughie weren’t with him. 

Luretita — Yes, I know, but —— 

Nett — He’d probably get the best of Hughie before he was through. 
Oh, Lou, here’s our chance! 

Luetta— I'll do anything I can, but Hughie’ll never listen to me. 

Nell — You will? ‘ 

Luetta — Yes, anything. But Hughie’ll never listen to me. 
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Nett — Oh, if we 

Hucure — (entering, followed by the judge). We didn’t ask him what he 
wanted done with his furniture. 

Jupce — We must move it out of here right away and turn this place into 
an office. 

Nett — Judge Macl.ean, you’ll let Mr. Kester’s furniture alone! 

Jupce —I don’t want his furniture — you can have it if you like —only it 
can’t stay here. 

Nett —It won’t be taken out of here if I can help it. 

Jupce — Well, you can’t help it. 

Nett —I’m going to try. And you’re not going to cheat Danny Kester out 
of his business. I won’t let you, Judge MacLean. 

Jupce — What do you think you’re going to do? 

Nett —I’m going to help Luella run this business. She owns it — not you! 
It was bought with her check and the receipt on the back will be hers, too. 

Hucuir — But, Nell, every penny in that account is my money! 

Nett —I know. You think Luella ought to be satisfied all her life with 
your little handfuls of chicken feed —and you claim all this moncy belongs to 
you! Well, you’re wrong. It isn’t yours! It’s her back pay for working and 
cooking and slaving for you for eight years! That’s what it is! 





The curtain falls 


ACT III 


It is two months later. The living room of Danny’s 
cottage has again been transformed. It is now the main 
office of the “ Kester Kosy Kottage Kompany,” of which 
Nell Bailey and Luella Logan are the directing heads. 
There is a gate and a wooden rail at the entrance, the 
bookshelves are filled with samples of materials and 
collections of blueprints. A table supports a model cot- 
tage in miniature, and there are desk and typewriter for 
the office secretary. 

Around the wall there are advertising posters and win- 
dow cards. “ The Kester Kottage Takes Half the Care — 
Gives Twice the Joy,” reads one. “ Buy a Kester Kottage 
and You'll Have Enough Left Over to Buy an Automo- 
bile” is another. 

It is a bustling place. Oscar, the boy, is as active as 
office boys always are (in plays), and Miss Johnson, the 
secretary, is apparently much more interested in the mail 
than she is in her side curls. As for Luella Logan, she 
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is so busy she has completely lost a day. What has be- 
come of Wednesday? 

Still, there is trouble brewing. At Towanda, where the 
company is building ten cottages,, the workmen are 
threatening to strike. Not a gentlemanly thing to do, 
Miss Johnson insists, but there it is. 

Chester Logan, who has been retained as the com- 
pany’s attorney, gives Luella a moment’s cheer by in- 
sisting that even should there be a strike she and Nell 
would not have to pay a forfeit, inasmuch as he had 
inserted in the contract the usual strike clause relieving 
them of responsibility in such a contingency. Luella is 
really worried. She does not want to lose Hughie’s 
twenty thousand dollars, even if she does feel that she 
has a right to use it. She is, she admits to Chester, 
afraid of money. “I should say I am,” says she; “ why, 
I never had over twenty dollars at any one time before — 
but Hughie was always sittin’ there harder to get a nickel 
out of than a weighing machine. I didn’t worry about 
his losing our money — I never realized what a nice, safe 
feeling it gave you to have a tight wad for a husband.” 

Now Hughie himself appears. He has been standing 
outside all the time, it appears, waiting for Chester. He 
was a little timid about coming in without an invitation. 
But Luella wants to talk with him on business. 

Hucure — Well, here I am. 

Lurtita — Will you sit down? 

Hucuir — No! thanks. 

Luetta — Are you secre at me? 

dagen Dhiba shouldn’t I be? First you desert me and then you rob 
me. \ 

Luria — That money was in the bank in my name, and your own brother 
says you can’t get it back unless I choose to give it to you! k 

Hucuie — (after a long pause). Well— I didn’t say I could! 

Lurtra — Well, then perhaps we can make an agreement about it. 

Hucuir — Agreement ? 

Luria — There was over twenty thousand dollars in that account — twenty 
thousand! It’s all I can do to say it! 

Hucur — Do you realize how much that money would make if invested 
with Judge MacLean? 

Lueita — Oh, Nell and I are going to pay you interest. 

HucHie — What rate? 


Lurtra — Oh, we'll do the right thing by you — just leave it to us. 
Hucure — You don’t intend to pay back the money? 
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Lurtra — We can’t. 

Hucure — Not even the balance in the bank? 

Luria — There isn’t much of anything left. 

Hucuim — But Chester says the business is showing a wonderful profit. 

LurttaA —It is not. We're making a profit, but the Lord knows it don’t 
show! The more business we do the more money it costs to do it; if the 
business keeps on improving we'll be taking a taxi to the poor house. 

Hucure — And so you propose keeping my money? 

Lurtta — For the present. If business gets bad enough we’ll begin paying 
you back! 

Hucuiz — Why — why don’t you come home? (Luella looks at him 
astonished.) You struck to get half my money, didn’t you? 

Lurtia — Yes. 

Hucure — Well, you’ve got it all. What’s keeping you away now? 

Lurtta —I didn’t know you wanted me to come back! 

Hucure — (suddenly giving in). Well, I do! Gosh, it’s awful there without 
you, Lou. 

Luria — (going to him). Poor old Hughie! (She stops—almost in his 
arms.) Wait a minute! Are you trying to get hold of me for my money? 


The Logan reconciliation is interrupted by the arrival 
of Jim Bailey —a crushed and humbled Jim Bailey. 
Things have not been going well for Jim. He has given 
up housekeeping and is going to boarding, and he has 
come now to leave some of his wife’s personal things he 
didn’t know what else to do with. He had some thought 
of asking his wife to come back to him, but after his bond 
deal went wrong he lost his job and all his courage and 
independence went with it. He admits as much to Hughie. 


Hucure — Say, what’s come over you? 

Jim —I just got wise to myself, and found out I’m a great, big, wonderful, 
zero! But as long as Annie was there I never knew it. Hughie, that’s the one 
thing about this wife business we didn’t reckon on. Pay ’em? Gee, you 
couldn’t give *em too much for bein’ the one person in the world who really 
believes in you! : 

Hucute — (uncomfortably). Gosh, I never thought I’d hear Jim Bailey 
spoutin’ mush like that. 

Jim — ‘‘ Mush,”? is it? Huh! Listen—I guess p’rhaps big, successful 
men don’t need their wives—I don’t know— but, God, how we poor dubs 
need ’em! You’re a nobody at the office—an’ you’re afraid to ask for a 
raise for fear the boss will notice your name on the pay roll and fire 
you — but once you get home it’s different. There you’re the boss — and wifie’s 
there to take care everyone knows it. Maybe the kid asks some question about 
her school work—a question you couldn’t answer on a bet—but your wife 
says, ‘‘ Don’t bother father, he’s had a hard day at the office and he’s got a lot 
on his mind.’”? Probably you’re only sitting there wonderin’ what chance the 
Yanks have got to win the pennant, but you look wise and you know that to 
the little gang around the reading lamp you’re somebody—and somehow or 
other, you begin to feel like a somebody! 


All the men are more or less depressed. Jim is 
beaten. Hughie admits that he is suffering from house- 
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maid’s knee and even Oscar is irritated excessively by the 
demands the sex can make on even a lowly errand boy. 
They are always wanting to know about something. 
“ Gee,” explodes Oscar, “but these dames make you 
sick! Automatic clothes washers, vacuum sweepers, 
sewin’ and darnin’ machines — all they need now is a 
machine to give the baby its bath and they’re fixed fine. 
Ask me, I think the world’d be a whole lot better off if 
there weren’t any women at all.” 

“If there weren’t any women,’ Miss Johnson counters, 
“ who'd look after you and mend your clothes and ‘i 

“Tf there weren’t any women I wouldn’t wear any 
clothes,” declares Oscar. 

There is a report that Danny Kester is in town, but Nell 
doesn’t know it. She is no sooner in the office than she is 
head over heels in the strike complication. Luella tells 
her of Chester’s strike clause assurance, but she can’t 
remember it and a moment later her worst fears are con- 
firmed. Chester has found the contract and there is no 
strike clause in it. Yet he is willing to swear it was there 
when he drew up the paper. If there should be a strike, 
and the Kottage Kompany did have to pay a forfeit, it 
would mean ruin. 

“Td just die if I lost your money, Luella,” Nell ad- 
mits to her partner. 

“It'd be just my luck to live!” predicts Luella. 

But Nell is still for making a fight. She has started 
out to save the business for Danny and she is not going 
to give up until she is completely beaten. And she will 
not, even with Chester’s urging, agree to call in Judge 
MacLean and sell to him until she absolutely has to. 
She is more than a little convinced, anyway, that the 
Judge has had a hand in stirring up the workmen to 
strike. 

Nell is the only one who has any spirit left. Luella 
is cheerless and Mrs. Bailey, looking for her husband and 
learning that he has been there and gone, is unhappy 
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and blames her daughter for that. Nell is a headstrong 
girl, her mother charges. If it had not been for her they 
might all be happy now, and Danny wouldn’t be running 
around with painted-up women, drinking and everything, 
as it is reported he has been doing. 

Nell is pretty miserable and about ready to consider 
any proposition that will get them all out of their diff- 
culties when Judge MacLean calls. Chester has tele- 
phoned him and, of course, the Judge is only too eager 
to do anything he can. Nell sends him into the inner 
office that he may talk matters over with Chester and 
agree upon what shall be done. As she turns back into 
the room she sees Danny standing in the doorway, watch- 
ing her intently. 


Nett — Danny Kester! Why have you come? 

Danny — (hiding his emotion — speaking calmly). For my trunk. (Pause.) 
I had to come over from Binghamton on business today —I didn’t know a thing 
about you and Luella getting hold of this place until I saw your father. 

Netz — Were — were you surprised? 

Danny — More than surprised — cleverest trick I ever heard of. Beat the 
Judge at his own game — you’ye proved more than you started out to, Nell. 

Nett —I—I don’t know what you mean. 

Danny —Not only that men can’t get along without women, but that 
women can easily get along without men. Just see what success you’ve made 
in almost no time at all. 

Nett — I’m not so sure about the success. 

Danny — You’re too modest. I’ve heard all about it. Fifteen cottages 
sold already. It is really wonderful! And this room — why, it’s a monument 
to your business ability. 

Neti — (uncertainly). Thank you. Do you know why I got Luella to hold 
on to this business? 

Danny — Why, it gave you a chance to show how clever you are! 

Nett — But I had to stop Judge MacLean from getting it. 

Danny — Did you? Why? 

Nett — Would you rather the Judge had it? 

Danny —I don’t care a rap who has it. (Goes to door.) 

Nett — But, Danny, suppose you could have it back! 

Danny — Have it back? I wouldn’t take it as a gift! 

Nett — (stunned). Oh! 

Danny — It’s all wrapped up in my mind with things I want to forget! 

Nett — (after a short pause). Me, you mean. (She crosses to the door — 
turns slowly and comes back to him.) Il tell you one thing, Danny Kester. 
You’ve talked about being a fool, but you’ye never begun to be the fool 
that I am. I don’t want to show I’m clever at business —I—I don’t care 
anything about that kind of success— but I loved you— and I saw you being 
cheated —and I thought it was because I’d hurt you—and I just couldn’t 
stand it—so I got Luella to hold on to it-—-and I’ve been working as I 
never worked before to save it for you. But I’m through now! ‘Through 
forever! Judge MacLean can have it and weleome—and no matter how much 
you hate it, I hate it a hundred million times more. 
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Danny is lost in astonishment as Nell sweeps by him 
and into the inner office to complete her part of the deal 
with Judge MacLean. But he recovers in time to extract 
considerable information from Luella. Among other 
things he learns of the threatened strike and the contract 
clause that has been left out. “And in spite of all this 
Judge MacLean is willing to buy this business and assume 
your liabilities?” he demands. 

He is, Luella reports. Which sets Danny working on 
a new thought and in no time at all he has discovered that 
the contract with the strike clause left out was not 
copied on the same typewriter as that in which the clause 
was included. A minute later he is dashing across to the 
bank, leaving instructions with Luella not to do anything 
about selling the business until he gets back. 

She tells Chester the news when he comes to report 
cheerily that the deal is all fixed up — Nell is ready to 
sell for $22,000 if Luella is, and the Judge is prepared 
to sign on the dotted line as soon as they bring him a 
blank check. But there isn’t going to be any blank 
check for any sale, Luella informs him. Not, at least, 
until Hughie approves. Hughie has been sent for. 

Chester is a little peeved at this. “ First you say you’d 
like to sell,” he explodes; “then you walk in and say 
you won’t—then Nell walks in and says you will — 
then I come out and you say you won't. No wonder 
women get run over by automobiles.” 

They are still waiting for Hughie when Tevis, the 
station agent, rushes in excitedly, calling for Mrs. Bailey. 
He wants her to come and. look at her husband. A 
moment later Jim Bailey himself appears, resembling 
nothing half so much as a circus horse ready for parade. 
He is wearing a new shepherd’s plaid suit, a new straw 
hat with the gayest of bands and he carries, and twirls, a 
nifty cane, He has called to inquire, he would have 
them know, for Mrs. James Bailey, who stares at him 
wild eyed and a little tearful. The truth comes out when 
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Judge MacLean walks into the room and Jim catches 
sight of him. 


Jim — (crossing to Judge). Hello! You’re the wise one that said my trolley 
bonds was no good, aren’t you? 

Jupce — They weren’t then — the committee changed their plans at the meet- 
ing last evening. 

Jim — Changed, eh? And none of you smart Alecks could figure it out! 
Ha! I never had a doubt in the world about it. 

Mrs. Baitey —Jim, you’re —you’re rich? 

Jim — Rich! Ask the Judge! (Mrs. Bailey bursts out crying.) Hello — 
the dam’s busted! What is there to bawl at? 

Mrs Barmey—If you’re rich, Jim, you won’t want, me back. 

Jim — Oh, I see. Well, just because I got to the top of the heap I’m not 
the kind to throw the old girl overboard and take up with a doll-faced cutie! 
And you’re goin’ to get your share of the money — save it or blow it in, as you 
like. 

Mrs. Bamey—Oh, I don’t care about that—I only want you. (Luella 
enters.) 

Jim —’Atta baby! That’s the way to have ’em trained! You know, Annie, 
that for Jim Bailey’s wife — you look— seedy! Come along with me and you 
can get yourself a new dress. 4 

Mrs. Barrey —Jim, do you mean it? 

Jim — Come on and see. 

Mrs. Bamrey —I’ll get my hat. 

Jrm — You don’t need a hat. V’ll buy you one. And you can walk down 
the street with me while I give the laugh to all these poor simps that have 
been calling me a failure! Imagine the nerve of them Me —a failure 
(He takes Mrs. Bailey’s arm.) Come on, old girl, let’s go. 


The Judge has brought the bill of sale with him for 
Luella’s signature. Nell has already signed and every- 
thing is agreed upon. Luella is still intent on waiting 
for Hughie, but the Judge assures her that Hughie knows 
all about it and, being a partner, is naturally in favor of 
the deal. She is about to sign when she looks up and 
catches sight of Danny coming through the door. 

Danny is loaded with information and money. He has 
also sold his bonds. He knows, for one thing, that the 
contract has been altered at some one’s suggestion, and 
he suspects the Judge. He knows the Judge owns most 
of the hotel company’s stock and he discovers, when 
Hughie arrives, that the contractor putting up the Kester 
cottages was to be paid to call the strike. That is a little 
too much even for Hughie to stomach and he very 
frankly tells the Judge so. 

Before they are through with him the Judge is ready 
to cry quits and do what he can to call off the strike. 
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He has no desire to face in court a charge of conspiracy. 
But he has one parting shot. He will have nothing 
further to do with Hughie as a partner. Which tickles 
Luella a lot. Now Hughie can take over her share of 
the business and go in partnership with Danny. “The 
only place I want to be boss is around home,” she 
confesses, | 

When Nell comes from the inner office she is wearing 
her hat and carrying her pocketbook. She is ready to 
leave and tries to pass Danny without comment. But he 
stops her. 


Danny — Nell! Before we part again I feel that I’d like to straighten the 
record a little. I thought you’d made rather a mess of things interfering 
between your father and mother 

Nett — Don’t worry. As long as I live I’m never going to interfere or give 
one word of suggestion or advice to anybody. 

Danny — Wait! Everything you’ve done has turned out to be the gosh- 
darndest success! 

Nett — Is that some more of your sarcasm? 

Danny — Good Lord, don’t you see it yourself? Look at Luella and 
Hughie — they were just a humdrum married couple. Now they’ye suddenly 
blossomed out like a pair of honeymooners, and you taught your father some- 
thing he hadn’t learned in his whole married life. You’ve taught him how much 
your mother means to him and made him want to share: everything with her 
and do his best to make her happy! (Nell looks astounded.) You should 
have seen their faces when I met them, arm-in-arm, parading down the 
street just now. 

Nett — (smiling with pleasure). Mother and Dad. (Realizes she is smiling 
— changes expression and turns away.) 

Danny — (fingering torn pocket). Yes— oh, they’ve made up fine. There 
are two pretty good bits of work, I should say. I’ve got a meeting of the 
bondholders at the Village Hall, and I don’t want to look ragged. 

Newt — (going up to bookcase for sewing basket). Then for heaven’s sake 
let me sew up that pocket. 

Danny — Oh, don’t bother. 

Nett — Stand around here to the light. (She begins to sew pocket.) 

Danny — And look at the business. I couldn’t have come within a mile of 
-making this the success that you have. Ouch! 

Nett — Did I stick you? 

Danny — It’s all right. 

Nett — I’m sorry. 

Danny — And then—there’s me. When I leave today I’m going to take 
something away with me I’ll never forget. You’ve made me see at last what 
a damned fool I’ve been with all my romantic slush. From now on I’m going 
to be a sensible, practical— ouch! (He winces once more). You're sewing, 
not tattooing! (Nell laughs hysterically — Danny listens as if not believing his 
ears.) Nell, have I really made you laugh? 

Nett — Of course you have. (Breaks off thread.) Oh, what is the matter 
with me? I’ve sewn the coat right through to the trousers! 

Danny — That’s all right. It’ll keep me from getting my suits mixed. As 
long as you haven’t sewn them to the other things. (Pulls pocket.) No—gyou 
haven’t — why, you’re laughing again! (Nell’s shoulders are shaking —her head 
buried in her arm on back of chair.) No, you’re not —you’re crying. Please 
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don’t do that. You make me feel exactly the way I don’t want to feel — if ’m 
to be sensible and practical 

Nett — Oh, you and your “‘ practical’? — make me sick. 

Danny — (surprised). Why, don’t you want me to be practical? 

Nett — You know I don’t. You’re only talking that way to be contrary! 

Danny —I am not. 

Next — You are so. Whatever I am you’re bound you’re going to be the 
opposite. 

Danny — You! Don’t tell me you’ve turned 

Nett — Romance! Real romance —is worth all the practical ideas in the 
world, 

Danny — Good Lord, it’s hopeless! 

Nett — Oh, you’re just the most impossible man! Danny —I want to ask 
you something. 

Danny — All right — ask away. 

Nett — You want me to shout it, I suppose. (He crosses to her.) 1 want 
to whisper! 

(Danny bends down —her arm goes round his neck. Danny looks at her, 
surprised, and goes to the desk and picks up the telephone.) 

Danny — Main two-seven — That’s right! 

Nett — Danny! 

Danny — Yes? . 

Neti — Tell him it must be on the side that gets the moonlight! 








THE END 


“ TARNISH ” 
A Drama in Three Acts 
By Gitpert EMERY 


THE season was practically two months old when Gil- 
bert Emery’s “ Tarnish” was produced at the Belmont 
Theater, October 1, 1923. But there had been no striking 
success scored with the dramas presented ahead of it. It 
was therefore the more gratefully received by the profes- 
sional and semi-professional section of the playgoing 
public that hungers for a hit to talk about through the 
early season. 

“Tarnish” is another of those serious ‘dramas of 
American family life and problems that serve well to 
distinguish the American theater, It achieves theatrical 
effectiveness without sacrifice of those fundamental 
truths of character lacking which the best of drama is 
but extravagant fiction told in dialogue. 

It begins in the living room of the Tevis flat in West 
One Hundred and Eighty-Ninth Street, New York. It is 
New Year’s Eve. The Tevises include Josephine Lee 
Tevis, the mother, born a Lee and eager her world should 
know it; Adolph Tevis, the father, a somewhat spineless 
gadabout, and Letitia Lee Tevis; the daughter, at once 
the strength and the hope of the family. 

“The room itself is typical of its kind, cheaply made 
and cheaply decorated,” writes Mr. Emery. “The paper 
on the walls is quiet in tone, but the electric light fixtures 
—a central chandelier and side brackets — are of a com- 
mon and vulgar pattern. This commonplace room gives 
evidence of being inhabited by people of good taste — 
for such, indeed, are the Tevises. The pieces of furni- 
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ture, shabby and worn, still bear the stamp of refinement 
and former prosperity.” 

At the moment Mrs. Tevis is having tea. She is “a 
lady of some fifty-five years, very worn and thin and 
faded, yet with evidences still which suggest rather tragi- 
cally — or perhaps humorously — what she was: ‘The 
beautiful Josephine Lee.’ Her expression is fretful, dis- 
satisfied, complaining, rather haughty; her face has deep 
lines of disappointment, disillusion, illness, combined 
with a kind of long-suffering triumphant virtue. For 
long ago she made up her mind, whatever happened, to 
be the impeccable wife and mother. Mrs. Tevis is at all 
events a lady, born and bred to the conventions of a good 
old New York society, and still clinging tenaciously to 
them. She is simply dressed in black.” 

Later Mrs. Tevis is joined, to her apparent but politely 
guarded disgust, by her upstairs neighbor, Mrs. Stutts. 
“ Mrs. Stutts’s attitude is that of the lesser to the greater, 
try as she will to maintain an equality and to remember 
that she ‘is just as good as anybody else.’ She is, alas! 
past forty, inclined to plumpness; considerably ‘made 
up’; showily dressed in the extravagance of the latest 
mode; and with painfully ‘elegant’ manners. A com- 
mon, vulgar, good-natured creature.” 

It is Mrs. Stutts’s first call, and she has quite obviously 
accepted the New Year holiday as a fitting excuse to sat- 
isfy her neighborly curiosity. She is observing and full 
of gossip. She has had the “Lee family story ” from 
the society columns, she has met Mr. Tevis in the elevator 
and the halls and knows him for the sort who would, as 
her husband says, appreciate a nice bottle of port wine 
for New Year’s, and she has set Letitia down as being 
rather reserved and retiring. 

Being a “ bootlegger’s bride,” as the charge goes, Mrs. 
Stutts may be classed with the social liberals. She sees 
what she sees and knows what she knows, and from these 
observations evolves her own philosophy of life. Just 
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now she is considerably exercised over the things she has 
seen that afternoon. 


Mrs. Sturrs—. . . Well, I lunched with some lady friends at the Palace 
Hotel, and afterwards they would sit around in Peacock Alley 

Mrs. Trevis — In what? 

Mrs. Srutrs — Peacock Alley! Did you ever? Of course I think it’s just 
too common for words, but you do see some of the— Well! I think it’s 
awful, the way those women carry on. Girls that one day haven’t got more 
than one pair of — well, you know —to their names and the next you see ’em 
in sables. As I tell Ed —there’s two ways to get a fur coat, and one of ’em is 
to buy it. But Ed says some women are just like fruit cake; the more you keep 
*em, the better they are. 

Mrs. Trevis — (shuddering). Mrs. Stutts — Really! 

Mrs. Srutrs— (in full swing). Why, if you'll believe me, there’s that 
manicure of mine who — well, how that girl manages to 

Mrs. Trvis— (passing the gingerbread in an attempt to divert her). Did 
you have a pleasant Christmas, Mrs. Stutts? 

Mrs. Srurrs— (taking more gingerbread). Lovely —just lovely! As I 
was saying, that manicure of mine — would you believe me if I told you she 
calls herself Ant’n’ette LeeNawr? French it is—for dark. Ay-ugh! And 
her name is Nettie Dark. Can you beat it ——-? 

Mrs. Trevis — (still trying to stem the tide). I don’t know what the world 
is coming to! Let me give you some tea, Mrs. Stutts. 

Mrs. Srurrs —No, thank you! That cup was lovely. Kinda saving up for 
my cocktail when Ed comes. Well, she’s a fast one, that Dark girl is 











Mrs. Healey, “a kindly, shrewd old Irish woman who 
rather reluctantly consents to give a few hours of her 
time daily to the heavier tasks of the Tevis household,” is 
in to take the tea things. Also to save some of the ginger- 
bread she has served for her favorite of the family, 
“ Tishy,” the daughter, and to observe that inasmuch as 
she is to be home for the New Year’s holidays she would 
like her pay before she goes. 

The request greatly embarrasses Mrs. Tevis. She has 
no money. Letitia runs the family budget, and Letitia is 
not at home. So Mrs. Healey is forced to depart with a 
promise that is not altogether satisfying to her. 

A few moments later Letitia appears. “She is a very 
pretty girl, quietly and simply dressed, of some twenty- 
two or twenty-three years of age. Notwithstanding her 
great good looks she has an air of self-reliance, cap- 
ability, youthful dignity — for she bears a heavy burden 
of responsibility. She is the moving force of the family, 
the one on whom the others rely. Since childhood she 
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has had to face unpleasant facts, deal with unpleasant 
situations, adjust unpleasant conditions. Her natural 
buoyancy and keen sense of humor have kept her from 
any settled bitterness and pessimism; and a fastidious 
taste has kept her so far from absorbing any of the com- 
monness of the workers’ life she is a part of. She 
presents the figure of a charming, straightforward, clean- 
minded, cultured girl, yet one who is neither ignorant of, 
nor afraid of, nor a falsifier of the phases of human 
nature she comes in contact with.” 

Tishy, as she is called, is accompanied by a young 
man. His name is Emmet Carr. “He is a young man 
with plenty of charm and physical attractiveness; and 
he is intelligent, ambitious, proud —the pride which 
often results from a feeling of being inferior socially to 
those about one and the assurance that one is worth as 
much as the next person. He has two pretty distinct 
sides — a common one and a fine, delicate one, the latter 
evoked by Tishy. His lack of sureness in the Tevis 
milieu gives him a rather taking shyness at times. He is 
some twenty-seven or twenty-eight years old — quietly 
dressed in a business suit.” 

They have evidently been romping a bit on their way 
home from the office in which they are both employed. 
And though it is plain to Carr that he is not particularly 
popular with Mrs. Tevis, his happiness at being with 
Tishy is of so much greater importance he is barely con- 
scious of that fact. 

Now Mrs. Stutts has taken her delayed departure, after 
adding further to the Tevis family unrest by reporting 
having seen Mr. Tevis “ with a certain little lady ” she 
could name but won’t. Mrs. Tevis has retired to her 
room, after vainly signalling to Tishy to get rid of Carr. 
And Carr and Tishy are hanging up a couple of New 
Year wreaths they have brought home with them. 


Carr — (facing Tishy with a@ droll little smile). You know, sometimes I 
almost think your mother doesn’t quite like me, 
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Tisuy — (with affected solemnity). Sometimes I almost think she doesn’t. 

Carr — (sincerely). Wm sorry — awfully sorry. (They smile ruefully.) She 
thinks I’m not your sort. Well, I guess I’m not. 

Tisuy — (seriously). Emmet, you mustn’t mind Mamma. Please don’t. 
She’s had a lot to lose —besides money. And she’s not well, not at all well. 
Me, I don’t like being poor a bit more than she does—I’m no early Christian. 
Only I You see, I was only ten when the bottom fell out of our high 
estate, and we fled to Europe and cheap pensions, and then fled back again 
because the war made even that impossible. So now I Oh, don’t let’s 
talk of it! (Taking the wreaths from him.) Where’ll we hang the rich, round 
wreaths? 

Carr — By George, you’re a plucky girl! 

Tisny —I’m not. But what you’ve got to do, you’ve got to do. That’s 
my little motto. 

Carr — (smiling). And if it hurts 2 

Tisoy — Then it hurts. What would be your feeling about one on each of 
these doors? Or would it be too Christmas-cardy? (She stands with a wreath 
at arm’s length before her, looking particularly charming.) 

Carr — (his eyes on her adoringly). Beautiful! I think it’s beautiful! Do 
you know something? I’ve never hung up a holiday wreath before in my life. 
Our family—we weren’t the holiday kind. These—with you—they’re my 
first. Funny, isn’t it? 

Tisuoy — No, it isn’t funny. It’s rather — heartbreaking. 

Carr — And I’ve never had a present from any one in my family — six of 
us there are. My mother—she prays a good deal, but she never remembers. 

Tisuy — Oh! 

Carr — So, when you gave me this — (touching a blue silk handkerchief in 
his breast pocket) —the other day — made it yourself — well! 

Tisuy — (lightly). It’s a shower and a blower both—that handkerchief. 
I couldn’t let you go on—could I, leaving little bunches of flowers on my 
desk, day after day, without making a ladylike return for the delicate attention? 

Carr — (with growing fervor). The first time I left a bunch of posies on 
your desk—do you remember? It was the day after I brought you those deeds 
to copy. And we talked — (a pause —their eyes meet). I talked and you 
answered. 

Tisuy — (smiling reminiscently). Yes. We—vwe talked. 

Carr —I was afraid of you, a little. I am yet. I always will be. 

Tisuy — (pretending dismay). Emmet, you must be psycho-analyzed at 
once! 

Carr — The nicest thing about you is that you’re so nice, Tishy! When 
I saw you that first day in the office, I thought, ‘‘O Lord! If only I can get 
to know that girl! If she’ll only condescend to look at me, once a week even! 
And if she’ll say ‘ good morning,’ well ee 

Tisuy — (smiling). How absurd you are, Emmet. 

Carr — You’d be absurd too if a lady-angel suddenly up and said, ‘‘ Hello ”’ 
to you. It’s a funny thing. You think you’re set; that you’ll just go on, 
plugging along in your that’s-good-enough way; and then you break your 
shoe string, or lose a filling out of your tooth, or —a girl says, ‘‘ good morning,” 
and everything is changed — forever. 

TisHy — Maybe it just seems changed. 

Carr — No — changed — beautifully. 

Tisay —I don’t know. I don’t think I have much faith—my life has 
been too quicksandy. Sometimes I feel a hundred years old. 

Carr — (warmly). I tell you I know! About myself I know. Things are 
changed for me. 

Tisoy —I don’t believe you can know. You think you’re singing grand 
opera, sublimely, at the top of your lungs; and the next thing you know you're 
bawling some horrible hand organ tune.: It’s like that. It’s all in the way 
you’re made. 

Carr —TI don’t believe that. I won’t believe it. Once a man realizes the 
thing that’s best inside him, he isn’t going back to the worst of himself again. 
Not — not unless his heart breaks. 
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Tishy —I’m not sure. 

Carr— Some day you will be. I’ll make you. Yes! Tishy, I can’t tell 
you what you are to me. But I know—inside me I know. I knew the first 
day! I’ve always known there was you in the world. I knew — sort of blindly 
—dumbly. Something was always wrong at home. I felt it as a kid. Wrong 
with us. Only I didn’t know what it was— how to get anything better. There’s 
my kid brother —I’ll tell you about him — only not tonight. I came down to 
Columbia — worked through the University —like a dog. It was like a dog. 
And I’ve dogged it through the Law School. And dogged it into Layton & 
Gray’s. And all the time I’d do things that didn’t seem so—so bad at the 
time. But afterwards I’d—be ashamed. Things 

Tisoy —I know. Things. Yes, I know all about that. 

Carr — You understand? Things—Oh, God, I don’t know! Most men 
have them, I suppose. 

Tisny — It’s — it’s a kind of —tarnish, isn’t it? 

Carr — Tarnish? You can clean tarnish, can’t you? Perhaps, if I hadn’t 
got to know you, I’d have gone on getting tarnished, and finally, at last, 
not minding, not knowing— only now—there’s you. And that’s the other 
side —the shiny side—that’s in me somehow. And so—you see — well, 
there’s you. Don’t laugh. 

Tisny — (deeply touched). Laugh? I’d sooner cry. Has it been all that? 
So much? Me, I mean? Z 

Carr — All that? 

Tispy — Now I’m a little afraid. But I’m — glad, Emmet. 





He tells her then, his enthusiasm mounting, of his 
chances for investing his $1,000 savings on the advice of 
the member of the frm most interested in him, and of his 
better chances of being taken into the firm itself later as 
a junior partner. She is happy for him, and quotes him 
a motto for his guidance: “Good luck have thou with 
thine honor; ride on because of the word of truth; and 
thy right hand shall teach thee terrible things.” 

But she cannot rise to his enthusiasm over the firm 
member who has helped him. She has, as it happens, that 
day quit her job —for reasons she refuses to tell him. 
Tonight she would like to think she is “ sort of happy.” 
Another moment and they are laughing and singing 
again, “ very youthfully and gayly.” 

Carr — (radiant). Tishy —let’s have a Happy New Year — together. 

Tisoy — (defensively). The drawback to that is, you must go — this 
minute. Table not even set. Allez! (Carr takes her in his arms and kisses 
her.) No, Emmet, no! (For an instant she lets herself go, her lips on his. 
Then she draws quietly away.) That much—that little much—I take for 
my New Year. To keep. To remember. 

Carr — Tishy Tevis—I’m in love with you—head over heels—I can’t 
see straight —I can’t think. You’re just like God to me—I want to worship 
you —TI feel small and mean and big and tall all at the same time —I] —I — 


I Are you in love with me? Are you? 
TisHy — (with a smile). Oh—for a nickel—I could be. 
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Carr— You are! Oh, praise God, you are! 

Tisuy — I’m not going to be! No, wait! I could have stopped your saying 
—what you’ye just said. I 
Carr — You couldn’t! 

Tisuy — (trying to conceal her emotion). Well, anyhow, I didn’t. It just 
suddenly seemed to me that I—I—TI couldn’t go on unless someone 

Carr — Who? 

Tisuy — Well, you, then—said I was a nice girl. Tomorrow I’m going 
to be brave and bold again. Only tonight — (wiping away a little tear). Oh, 
Emmet, say I’m a nice girl again! 

Carr — You’re — you’re — you're 

Tisuy — (quickly — smilingly). It’s all right. You needn’t go on. I 
just wanted to be sure. And tomorrow it’s going to stop. 

Carr — Tomorrow it begins! 

Tisuy — (firmly). Stops. The posies—the wreaths — you — everything. 

Carr — Why do you say that? 

Tisuy — Because there isn’t any chance in the world for you and me. 
Because 

Carr — Go on. 

Tisuy — My mother and —and my father—TI’ve got them. And they’ve got 
me —that’s all they have got. No, I can’t leave here. 

Carr — (quietly). I’m not asking that. 

Tisoy — What are you asking? 

Carr —I’m asking you to let me love you. I’m asking you to love me. 
All the rest is simple — after that. 

Tispy — Simple? Simple? I tell you it’s impossible. Us-——us on your 
eer That’s where we’d be. Oh, you don’t know what you’re talking 
about! 

Carn —I know I want you—and I—Oh, Tishy, you do want me! Don’t 
you? 
Tisuy — (trying to be resolute). An engagement between us— it would be 
absurd! Something to drag out and grow soiled and faded and —and hopeless 
—as time goes on. It would kill me to see you get bored and tired and mechan- 
ical—to see you giving up your chances, your beautiful chances, because you 
are tied. Oh, there are relations in this world between men and women that 
don’t tarnish —I’m big enough to see that — splendid, true relations — when 
a man really gives himself —and a woman gives herself— (As he attempts to 
speak.) No, no! Please! It’s just hopeless for us, you and me. 

Mrs. Trevis — (from her room). Tishy —hasn’t your father come in yet? 

TisHy — No, not yet, dear. 

Carr— And isn’t it anything to you that I love you? (She is silent.) 
Isnt it? 

Tisuy — (feebly). The wreaths are pretty aren’t they? 

Carr — Answer me! Isn’t it — isn’t it? 

Tisuy — (in a scarcely audible voice). Ye-e-s (Carr puts his hands on 
her temples and turning her face up to his looks adoringly, reverently, into 
her eyes.) 

Carr — You’ye got me — and I — oh, I’ve got you! (Tishy releases herself; 
then drops with a sigh into his arms. After a pause.) I feel like the day I 
went to war. Tishy, all my life I’m going to love you and fight for you. 

















Again the querulous voice of Mrs. Tevis interrupts 
‘them, and with a half promise to meet him later Tishy 
hurries Emmet away. 

Mrs. Tevis doesn’t like Carr, and is emphatic in stating 
her objections. She has heard something from Mrs. 
Stutts of his rather common family. And the less they 
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have to do with people of that sort the better will she be 
pleased. Tishy’s own father should serve as a warning to 
her when it comes to that type of man. 

The paternal Tevis, it appears, is at the moment under 
suspicion. The major portion of the family income is 
$1,000 a year which comes from the estate of a deceased 
aunt. The half-yearly check for $500 came that morn- 
ing, and in a thoughtless moment Mrs. Tevis gave it to 
Mr. Tevis to have it cashed, that the accumulated bills 
might be paid. Mr. Tevis, departing gayly with the 
check, has not been heard from since. 

Tishy is frankly upset by this news, and greatly dis- 
appointed in her mother. Mrs. Tevis should have known 
better, after experiences they have gone through with her 
father and knowing, as she does, what he does with 
whatever money he is able to get hold of. And the 
bills! They are heavier than ever this time. Mrs. Tevis’s 
last operation hasn’t been paid for yet, nor the rent 

A moment later the discussed Tevis appears. “ He is 
secretly much agitated but makes a very debonair effort 
to appear at his ease. Tevis is sixty-five years old, or 
thereabouts — unhealthily fat, white-haired, with signs of 
long self-indulgences; puffy eyes, flabby skin, etc. He 
still betrays the evidences of the dandyism of his younger 
days — the too bright tie, the flower in the buttonhole, 
the clothes carefully brushed, clothes much worn and of 
a somewhat antiquated fashion. His manners are florid, 
his gestures courtly. His indulgences have undermined 
him physically, leaving him weak, nervous and fatuous. 
He presents the painfully undignified figure of an old 
man who has squandered almost everything of value in his 
character and is still ridiculously at the mercy of his un- 
governable, senile, sexual desires.” 





Trevis — My Lambkin! (He enters with an affectation of sprightliness.) ‘Give 
your venerable parent a kiss! (He kisses Tishy. Mrs. Tevis follows.) Ah, ha! 
Wreaths! Wreaths! Makes our little love nest as cosy and bright as— as 
a little love nest. Eh, Mother? 

Mrs. Trvis — (inflexibly). Adolph! Where have you been? 

(Tishy takes his hat, stick, muffler and coat.) 
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Trevis — (sitting). Been? 1? Oh, flané-ing. Here! There! Everywhere! 
Like a bird! Yes, like a bird! Like a bird! 

Tisuy — Did you have a nice walk, Daddy? 

Trevis — Delightful — delightful! Alluring shops— festive scenes — bright 
faces — ‘‘ eyes looked love to eyes that spake again ’’ — Espiéglerie! The New 
Year — always the New Year! Eh, mother? 

(Mrs. Tevis sniffs.) 

Tisuy — (disregarding the pantomime of Mrs. Tevis indicative of her con- 
viction that Tevis’s gayety bodes no good.) Well, you seem to have caught 
the spirit of the occasion beautifully. Did you go far? Did you meet anyone 
you knew? 

Trvis— Far? to the utmost ends of the earth! Meet anyone I knew? 
I met them all, knew them all, loved them all—the world, my brothers, my 
sisters. 

Mrs. Trevis — Don’t be a fool, Adolph! Did you go to the bank? 

Tryis — The bank? Stately pile— floors of silver, doors of gold — what 
joys, what sorrows there! The Bank, ah! 

Mrs. Tevis — Oh, mon Dieu! May I infer from your ridiculous conversation, 
that you did go to the bank? 

Trvis — (blandly). Josephine — you may. 

Mrs. Trvis— And you’ye got the money? 

Trvis— Got it? (Slapping his pockets elaborately.) Oceans — barrels — 
oodles of it! 

Mrs. Tevis— Thank God for that! Now give it to Tishy. 

Tisuy — (good-naturedly going over to him). Come along, Daddy. Pro- 
duce the guilty gold. And I’ll put it in the trusty dispatch box. 

Trvis — Miseress! © 


Tisuy — ‘“‘ Hands up! The money or ” 





The fact is, Tevis has not got the money. He puts 
them off as long as he can, and then makes a bold show 
of searching his pockets for it. But it is not to be found. 
He has been robbed! He must have been robbed! There 
is no other explanation. 

That explanation pleases him so well he begins to 
dramatize it. He remembers how it might have occurred. 
There was an accident —a taxi—a crushed child—a 
weeping mother. And while he was weeping over “ that 
bruised little body” some miscreant had taken his 
money. What, oh, what, is he to do? Let him die! Let 
him go that he may throw himself into the river. 

But Tishy is not to be fooled by this performance. 
After a little burst of tearful impatience with both her 
parents, during which she tries to make them realize the 
position they are in— with her own job gone—she 
takes her father in hand and, though she regards him 
“contemptuously, despairingly, struggling with her im- 
pulse to rush away forever from such scenes as these,” 
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she speaks to him gently, which she knows is the only 


way to win him. 

Step by step she goes over with him his reported ex- 
periences of the day, and soon she has him so tangled in 
his own misstatements that she knows he is lying. Then 
she reminds him that he was seen that afternoon by Mrs. 
Stutts when he was walking with another woman, and she 
wants to know about that other woman. 


Tisuy — (quietly). Father —you’re lying! You’ye been lying all the time. 

Trvis— (in the last attempt). Tishy, if it were my dying word, I’d 
swear 

Tisoy — Stop! Don’t go on! It—it isn’t any use. This isn’t the first 
time. (Wearily, without much hope.) What have you done with it? Answer 
me! What have you done with it? 

Trevis —I— Tishy, have pity on me. You don’t know. You don’t under- 
stand. You’re—you’re a young girl — you — , 

Tisny — (trying to master her repulsion). Father—you’ve given it to 
somebody. Is that it? Is it? 

Trevis —I1—I— had to (Tishy gives a little cry.) I—Oh, |I can’t 
talk to you about it! A man would understand, but you 

Tisuy — You’ve given the money to — some woman — haven’t you? 

Trevis — Oh, Tevis — Tevis— why does God let you live? 

Tisuy — Who was it? 

Trevis — Oh! What does it matter who it was now? 

Tisuy — It matters just this: you or I have got to try to get the money back 
— from her — the woman you were with today. 

Trevis — (sincerely). You—my daughter 
we starve, all of us—éin the gutter! 

Tisny — Then will you go? 

Trevis — (whimpering). I don’t know how she got it from me — Tishy, 
as God sees his poor little children, I didn’t mean to give it all to her — only 
a few dollars to help a poor young girl. But, but 

Tisuy — (in the last appeal). Father, will you go to her? 

Trevis —Me? I—I—No! (His voice drops to a whisper.) I’m afraid of 
her — afraid 
Tisoy — You must! 

Trevis —I can’t —I can’t 

Tisuy — Then I’ve got to go! Who is she? Where is she? 

Trevis — (moaning). Tishy! Don’t tell your mother — don’t tell her 

Tispy — Who is she? 

Trevis —I won’t tell! I won’t tell! 

Tisuy — (in desperation). Ive got to get it—TI’ve got to get it! Can’t 
you understand? Oh, why don’t you help me—help me? Tell me —tell me! 
Daddy! Why don’t you help me? 

Trevis — Too late — too late 

(One hears Mrs. Stutts again at “‘ The Love Nest.’’) 

Tispy — I’ve got to find out. I’ve got to find out — somehow (Looking 
up.) Oh! That! (Jn anguish at the thought of further humiliation at Mrs. 
Stutt’s hands.) 

Trevis — (agonizedly; comprehending). My Baby! My Lamb! No! No! 

Mrs. Trevis — (running from her room). What is it? Oh, God, what is it 
now? Tishy! Where are you going? 

Tisuy — (at the door, with a hard little laugh) 1? I’m going to call on 


the ‘“‘ bootlegger’s bride.’ 
The curtain falls 











! Go to her? Neo! Not if 
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ACT Il 


A few hours later that evening Nettie Dark bustles 
into her dowdy apartment somewhere “in the Forties, 
near Sixth Avenue.” As an apartment it consists of “a 
small sitting room opening out of what is a bed room, 
or, one might say, an alcove, since the larger part of the 
back wall has been cut to form an arch, thus making the 
rear room almost entirely visible. This arch is curtained 
with cretonne of a very vivid new art pattern. The walls 
of the sitting room and bed room are covered with a 
rather muddy-colored, brown-yellow-green paper, usually 
referred to as ‘tapestry.’ The furniture is meretricious, 
vulgar, cheap and of different varieties — in short, any- 
thing that has happened to take Miss Dark’s lively fancy. 
Near the fireplace is a chaise longue on which is a red 
velvet cover. A plate of frosted cup cakes, two other 
plates, cigarettes in a holder, matches and ash tray, two 
large highball glasses, etc. The view one has of the 
bed room gives a sight of the bed set in the middle of the 
room, its head against the rear wall.” 

As Nettie enters “ one perceives that, while not pretty, 
nor beautiful, she has the ‘certain something’ which 
attracts —that is to say, attracts men. She is small, 
lithe, dark-haired, rather sallow of skin, but her eyes are 
brilliant and bold and expressive; and her face, a little 
dull and sullen in repose, lights up when she is in a good 
humor, with a curious youthful charm, heightened by a 
warm, sensuous smile. She looks what she is to men: 
companionable and dangerous. As she comes into the 
room, she is wearing a gray fur coat and a small bright 
turban. As soon as the packages are disposed of, she 
pulls off her hat and throws it into a chair. As she 
removes her coat she regards the much worn lining and 
whistles a single rueful note at its sorry state. Her dress 
is of plain black with a little white collar, and she has 
discarded all ornaments except one or two of the 
simplest, and a wrist watch. She goes to the table near 
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the fireplace, finds and lights a cigarette, then regards 
herself critically in the mirror, nodding disapproval at 
the effect. 

Being New Year’s Eve, Nettie would like to have a 
party.. And it has occurred to her that if she can get 
hold of a certain old friend of hers she could organize 
one without much trouble. But she suspects if she were 
to call him herself he would not come. So she rings up 
her friend, Aggie, who lives in the apartment above her, 
and asks her to do the calling for her. 

Nerrrze — Say, Ag— you want to do something for me? 

Accrz — What — me? 

Nettie — Ay-ugh. 

Acciz — What do you want me to do? 

Nett — (abruptly). Ag— telephone to Emmet Carr for me, will you? 


Accizr — What — me? 
Nertiz — Ay-ugh! Listen! I want to see him. I gotta. I want to see him 


tonight. 
Accirz — But 





Netrrze—I know. But he won’t come for me. He won’t. I phoned to, 


him twice before I came in tonight, and he threw me down—cold. You 
phone him for me. 

Accre — But if he — Lord, what’ll I say? 

Nerriz — Tell him— Oh, tell him I’m in trouble —awful—that I need 
help or something —and that I don’t know you’re telephoning, see? And 
that you knew he was my best friend —you know the kind of song-and-dance. 
Will you? I’ve helped you out before now. Will you? 


Aggie’s technique is a little crude and she stammers 
considerably over the phone, but she manages finally to 
convince Emmet that his old friend’s condition is pre- 
carious and that the least he can do is to drop around and 
see her, if only for a minute. 

“Hell come,” she reports to Nettie; “he'll come — 
for a minute. He’s going somewhere afterwards. God, 
I hate to lie like that.” 

Nor does Nettie’s happy gratitude cheer her per- 
ceptibly. Fact is, Aggie is the one who is in serious 
trouble. Her man is sick upstairs — with pneumonia, 
she thinks— and the landlady has given them until 
Monday to raise the rent. She’s just gotta make a touch 
somewhere. There ain’t nothing else for her to do. She’s 
gotta stick to her man, 


a 
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“Tt’s hell when you fall for ’em, isn’t it?” Nettie 
sympathizes. “Especially when they don’t fall back.” 

The problem of the loan is easily met, and when Aggie 
returns to her sick friend she carries with her one of 
Nettie’s hundred dollar bills. The sight of so much 
money has nearly floored her, and she fears the worst. 
But Nettie reassures her. 

“Oh, no, dearie! Don’t think it! I didn’t have to pay 
the ‘ awful price.’ He’s just a poor old boob that falls 
for the ‘ young-girl-in-trouble’ stuff if you cry a little 
and let him hold your hand under the table. He’s mush 
now, but I guess he was some little Bluebeard in his 
day. Ain’t it awful, though, to see these old birds lick 
their chops? Well, I borrowed some from him ‘on 
account.’ ” 

Nettie is happy fixing the room for Carr’s reception, 
adding a final touch when she extracts a half bottle of 
gin from back of the fire screen to go with the glasses 
on the table. She also lights the incense that the atmos- 
phere may be properly seductive. 

But when Emmet comes, mystified by the cheerfulness 
of her greeting and her feigned surprise at seeing him, he 
does not even notice the preparations in his honor and he 
hates the incense. Also, he would like to know exactly 
what help it is Nettie needs, as his time is somewhat 
pressing. 

But Nettie is not for having this happy reunion so 
quickly spoiled.. Her invitation to him to make himself 
comfortable is not only earnest but insistent, and before 
he knows it she has taken his coat and hat and tossed 
them on her bed and has him seated in the best of the 
rockers, smoking his favorite brand of cigarettes and 
still wondering why she has sent for him. 

She is much more interested in learning what has 
happened to him the last several months, and what 
progress he is making at the office. She has heard from 
his boss — rather a “rapid baby” with the girls, this 
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boss —that he (Carr) is doing beautifully. This is not 
unpleasing news to Emmet, but he is still insistent on 
finding out what it is she wants of him, and she con- 
tinues dissembling. 


Nerrm—. . . Well, old Sunshine, don’t bite my head off! Gosh, it’s 
nice to see you sitting there in Nettie’s little old rocker! I—JI’ve missed you, 
Metty. 

Carr — (hastily). Ay-ugh? Aggie said over the phone you were up 
against it, Nettie. What’s the difficulty ? 

Nerrire —I’ll tell you —in a minute. Oh, I’ve had an awful time! Honest, 
I never thought I’d 

Carr — (not unkindly). Better spit it right out. I’ve got to be on my way, 
you know. 

Nettie — (wistfully). Where you going? To celebrate? 

Carr — (casually). No. I’ve got an engagement. 

Nertizg — With the iceman, I suppose. 

Carr — (smiling). Ay-ugh. 

Nettie — (Ingratiatingly). "Member last New Year’s, Metty? 

(Carr nods embarrassedly. Nettie puts her hand on his knee.) 

Carr — (moving away). Say, Nettie— shoot out anything you want to tell 
me, and if I can be of any help, why 

Nertrz— Wasn’t it fun? Out with the bunch raising Cain —and then 
coming home, by ourselves, just you and me, and—oh, we did have good 
times together, didn’t we? Playing around? (Jumping to her feet.) Oh, my 
good Lord! What will you think of me? What? And me ‘the grand 
little homemaker,’ as you used to say. I’ve never offered you a drink! 
Watch Little Sister while she (She runs to the table and begins to 
prepare the drink.) 

Carr — (emphatically). I don’t want a drink, Nettie. I —— 

Nerrie — Oh, my Lord! I never heard such a dog! Don’t want a 

Carr —lI don’t! Don’t fix it, not for me. 

Nettie — Why, Emmet Carr! Do you stand there and say you won't have 
a drink with me, Nettie, on New Year’s Eve? Pig! 

Carr — (yielding). Honestly, I— oh, well, if —— 

Netriz — Oh, well, I guess so! Just as if I didn’t know how a certain 
rising young lawyer didn’t like his ‘‘ Tom Collins.” (As she works.) ’Member 
last year at this time when you looked at me with those old brown eyes 
of yours and said, ‘‘ Net, by God, I’m going to make “em sit up in that 
office!”? Do you? (As she pours the gin, making a stiff drink, Carr inter- 
jects, ‘‘ Easy there!’’) . 

Carr — (smiling). Did 1? Damn cheek, eh? 

Nerrie— No! Gosh! I’m so proud of you — (Going to the bathroom.) 1 
got a cold siphon in the bathroom. (Carr rises and consults his watch, moving 
uneasily to the fireplace.) Is she pretty? 

Carr — Who? 

Nettizg — The iceman! 

Carr — (laughing in spite of himself). That iceman sort of worries you, 
doesn’t he? 

Netriz — (making a face at him and adding the siphon-water to the glasses). 
Here you are, old dear! (As she gives the glasses.) You! Me! Us! To 
old times, Metty, God bless *em! And a Happy New yYear — to us both! (She 
clinks her glass on his.) 

Carr— A Happy New Year! (His mind on Tishy.) A new year—a new 
year! (They drink.) 
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The drink revives a little of their old intimacy, but 
not much. Emmet is still on his guard. He sympathizes 
with Nettie and her loneliness, and is sorry to hear that 
she has been so discouragingly up against it the last few 
months. If a loan will help But it is not money 
that Nettie wants, seeing that she has just been lucky. 
“It’s never been a question of money between us,” she 
reminds him, “and it’s never going to be—vno, sir!” 
Nettie’s lonesome, that’s all. She wants company. 

Aggie calls again. She is distressed because her friend 
upstairs is seriously ill with the flu, or something, and 
she wants help. Nettie is reluctant to go back with her 
for fear she will lose Emmet while she is gone. Anyway, 
there’s no hurry. 





Nertir— (her arm on his shoulder). —Metty? Do you know I was 
soppy in love with you once? A year ago tonight? Right here in this little 
old room? Do you know that? 

Carr — (in an attempt to laugh it off). See here, Nettie, no bunk. What’s 
the use of 

Nettie — I was. 

Carr— (as kindly as possible). What happened between us, happened. 
That’s all. I guess there wasn’t much falling in love done —not on my part 
or on yours. You and I —well, I was a man and you were a girl — and — 
well, you know. There wasn’t any special reason why we—I guess we were 
both a little lonely and—you were a good pal, Nettie. I don’t want you 
to think I don’t appreciate — but — oh, hang it! Things change. They’ve got 
to. It’s nobody’s fault — it’s — well — they change. 

Nertrze — They change all right. Only —oh, I’m a poor mutt, I am! But 
honest and true, Metty, there never was a fellow I ever met — and that’s going 
some — that — that 

Carr — (more brusquely). Oh, get down to brass tacks, Nettie! What is 
it you want to talk to me about tonight? Anything? 

Netrie — (abruptly). Met? Who’s your new girl? 

Carr — (irritatedly). Look here! Do you think I came here to be asked 
fool questions like that? , 

Nertrzr—O don’t be so darned up-stage! You used to be able to take 
a joke, but now — Oh, gosh, look at the coffee-pot doing the Gilda Gray! Gimme 
your handkerchief! — To lift it off with! Quick! It'll be hard-boiled! Gimme 
it! (Ne snatches the blue silk handkerchief Tishy has given him, from his 
pocket. 

Carr — (jumping to recover it). No—here — hold on—let go of that! If 
you burn 

Nertiz — (seeing that he is really angry, throws the handkerchief back). Aw, 
take your old wipe! (Carr replaces it solicitously.) I never did like blue 
anyway. I can do it with my little old skirt. (She lifts away the coffee-pot.) 
Pull out the plug, will you? Gosh, I see I gotta learn to make handkerchiefs 
if I want to get a beau. 

Carr — (significantly). There’s more you’ye got to learn to forget, Nettie. 
You’d better begin right now. 

Nettie — Oh! — (Starting to retort but thinking better of it.) You don’t 
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say! — Gee, doesn’t it smell grand? Still the same old coffee-hound you use 


to be, are you? 

Carr — Uhn — hmn. 

Nerriz — (at his arm). Say, Met, wasn’t the coffee good last New Year’s 
Eve? O Boy! And wasn’t it good the next morning? I’ll tell the world! 
Come on, let’s have a cup now, Met. (She thrusts her arm in his affectionately. 
She sees their two reflections in the glass.) O Gee, don’t we look cute in there 
together? Old Darling! 


Emmet gently, but positively, disengages himself from 
her tightening embrace, and is again ready to leave her. 
But she begs so hard that he stay and have at least a cup 
of coffee — for the sake of old times and that other New 
Year’s —that he again weakens. He makes another 
effort to get away when she discovers there is no cream. 
He will go to the store and — “ And send it back by the 
boy” she finishes for him. He will not! ; 

Aggie is in again, terrified at the goings on of her 
delirious friend and begging that some one come. Finally 
it is decided that Emmet will go upstairs and see if he 
can quiet the sick man while Nettie goes for the cream. 
But once Emmet is gone she changes her mind. Instead 
of wasting time buying cream she will use it to reset the 
stage. 

Out goes the ceiling light, and on goes the phonograph. 
The next minute she has dashed into the bed room, 
thrown off her street clothes and put on an elaborate 
negligée, “calculated to display her charms to the 
utmost.” She is barely dressed when the bell rings, and, 
hoping to startle Emmet with her adjusted loveliness, she 
throws open the door. 

Letitia Tevis stands waiting on the other side. 

“Well,” demands Nettie, as soon as she can recover 
from her surprise and disappointment; “what is it? 
Income tax or birth control?” 

Tishy is deadly serious and a little frightened. She has 
come in search of a Miss Le Noire, and she has not come 
as a client or as an agent. She has come because she 
knows her father was with Miss Le Noire at the Palace 
Hotel that afternoon. 
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Nerrrz — (insolently). Well, what if I was at the Palace today? What 
of it? Maybe I do know your father. I know Grant’s Tomb and the Wool- 
worth Building and Jack Dempsey — but what of it? What of it? 

Tisuy — (coldly). It is just that— that’s the reason for my coming here. 

Nertiz — (rising and looking at her watch). Well, you'll have to excuse 
me, I’m afraid ‘ 

Tisuy —I am afraid you will have to listen. (Nettie sits.) Miss Le Noire, 
I have to earn my living—I am, or was till recently, in Layton & Gray’s law 
office 

Nertiz — (with a swift look). O-o-oh! Were you? 

Tisuy — My people lost their money — some time ago — when I was a child. 
I have a father and a mother who are dependent on me, who are old, in ill 
health, unable to keep themselves; our circumstances are straitened, very; we 
have only what I can earn—and just now I am out of employment — only 
what I earn and a very small amount of money yearly, left us by an aunt —I’m 
sorry to bore you with all this, but I have to tell it in order to make things 
quite clear to you why 

Nerrig — Layton & Gray’s, you say? Do you know a fellow down there 
named Carr? 

Tisuy — Yes. In order to make it quite clear to you 

Nettie — He’s a great friend of mine —a great friend. 

Tisuy — Please! I have to count every penny — every penny —I want you 
to believe this. Today we received a part of our little money, the half of 
it — five hundred dollars. My father cashed the check at the bank — and he 

Nertie — (rising). Excuse me, Miss Tevis, but I gotta tell you my friend 
will be here any minute —and if you’re getting round to borrow money of me, 
as you seem to be, I might as well tell you now that I am not in a position to 

Tisuy — (flushing). Oh! How can you speak like that? 

Netrtizr — I’m sorry you’re up against it, as you say you are— but I don’t 
see why you should come down here to my flat and spill it all over me. It’s © 
not my notion of a pleasant New Year’s Eve. 

Tisoy — No, nor mine. 

Nettie — Well? 

Tisuy — Miss Le Noire —the money my father cashed today he gave to you. 
I know that. 

Netriz — What do you mean — gave it to me? 

Tisny — He gave it you. I don’t know why —I don’t want to know why. 
He is an old man, a yery broken, unfortunate, old man —and—and not — 
not quite responsible very often — for what he does— not quite—O you must 
have seen that! Miss Le Noire, I am going to ask you—for my mother’s sake, 
for my father’s sake—not for mine —to keep them from actual want, I ask 
you to—to give me back the money my — my father gave you this afternoon. 

Nerriz —I don’t care if you’re asking it for the Lord on High! You can’t 
come here and insult me right in my own house. I want you to get out of 
here. I want you to get out of this room! 

Tishy —I’m not goixg to leave here, until I have that money 

Nertre— We’ll see abou 

Tishy —I’m not insulting you—I’m not accusing you of — of anything. 
All I am doing is to try to show you, to make you feel how — how — Miss 
Le Noire, you must give that money back. You must! 

Nerriz — (lashing herself to a rage). I don’t know how you dare say such 
things! I don’t know how you dare! You! Who are you, anyway? What do 
I know about you, or your sob-story? Just because you pretend to be a 
lady =i suppose that’s what you do!—with a ga-ga old father, ‘“‘ not quite 
responsible’? — he’s rotten! (Tishy interrupts with: ‘“ Stop, Miss Le Noire!’’) 
T'll say he’s rotten! —and because a nasty, bleach-haired, gossiping old boot- 
legger’s kept woman comes to you and tells you she happened to see me say 
Hello ’? to your lovely father, you come crashing down here to me— me—a 
girl who works a darned sight harder than you do to get along—to me, who’s 
just as good as you are, yes, just as good —and accuse me of stealing — sure, 
that’s what it amounts to! Me{ Because you think I’m not in your class. 
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That’s why you try it on! Well, Miss Tevis, let me tell you one thing, and let 
me tell you straight, I can sue you— sue you for defamation of character, You 
better be sure next time you and your father get into trouble that you know 
who it is you’re trying to hang your dirty work on to! — You get out of here! 

Tisny — (angrily). Oh! How dare you speak to me like that? How dare 
you? I won’t leave this room I tell you—not till you give me that money! 

The outer door swings open and Emmet bursts cheer- 
fully through, calling to Nettie. “Hello, darling,” she 
calls back, without taking her eyes off Tishy, who stands 
as if she were turned to stone. 

“ There’s nothing the matter with that fellow,” reports 
Emmet from the hall. “He only wanted a drink. Did 
you get your old cream?” 

He comes gayly into the room but stops stock still, 
the words faltering on his lips, as he sees Tishy. She 
is motionless, expressionless. Nettie looks from one to 
the other, uncertain of what will happen. The pause is 
long and tense. At last, as he suddenly realizes the 
position in which he appears. 

“Oh, my God!” he mutters. The keys he holds 
fall unheeded from his hand. “ Tishy — what — what 
are you doing here?” 

She is like ice. “ I—I need hardly ask that of you,” 
she answers. 

“Ts there any reason why he shouldn’t be here, I’d 
like to know?” demands Nettie. ‘“He’s a very old 
and very dear friend of mine, Emmet is. Aren’t you, 
Emmet? He’s having a little supper here with me— 
that’s what he’s doing here.” 

Excitedly Emmet denies the statement. Let Tishy be- 
lieve nothing she hears, and let him explain what she 
has seen. 

But Tishy is of no mind to listen to anything as com- 
mon as an explanation. What she has seen and heard 
is enough. 

Tisuy — (in cold scorn). What does it matter to me where you go? You 
have a perfect right, haven’t you, to— choose your — your diversions? I don’t 
know why you feel that what you call explanations are necessary. I don’t ask 
—I don’t want them. 


Carr — But you — my being here 
Tisuy — Isn’t it enough that you are here 
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Nettie — Ay-ugh — tell her! Tell her you’re a good boy. She'll believe you 
—I don’t think! 

Carr — (to Nettie). For God’s sake, keep quiet! (Going to Tishy and 
putting his hand on her arm. With all his heart.) Come away, Tishy — come 
away with me 

Tisoy — Don’t touch me! Don’t dare to touch me! 

Carr — (very humbly). I won’t —I won’t, Tishy — but, oh, if you’ve got 
any pity, — any — Why it’s only common justice to hear me— you wouldn’t 
treat me like that— you mustn’t — Tishy—it isn’t like you—jit isn’t like 
you! Tishy, won’t you come away from here? (He takes a step toward the 
door, his eyes on her pleadingly.) 

Nertie — (running up to the door and intercepting him). She ain’t going 
—not yet she ain’t going — not till I tell her, she ain’t! (To Tishy.) Listen 
—listen to me!—TI’m going to tell you! He and I used to be lovers 

Carr — Tishy — for God’s sake — come away! 

Nettie — Lovers — and he came here tonight again—and he got caught — 
by his girl—and now he’s trying to short-skate out of it—that’s the kind 
of fellow he is! Judas! Judas! That’s what he is! 

Carr — Tishy — you won’t believe that—you can’t believe that — you 

Nettie — (sobbing). Judas — Judas Carr! 

ARR — Tishy, listen to me — listen to me! She’s lying — she’s lying, I tell 
you she’s lying! —O won’t you come away from here? 

Tisuy — Oh, stop — stop! 

Carr — It’s horrible — horrible — everything I say — everything I do — here! 
It’s all against me—but if you’ll only come away with me— somewhere — 
anywhere : a 

Nettie — Four-flusher! 

Carr — (barring Tishy’s way — wildly, at the door). No—you’re not going 
—not yet. (To Nettie.) You’ve done this! You’ve done this! By God, you’re 
going to pay for it, too! You planned all this. That’s why you got me here, 
you and your Aggie! That’s why you— (To Tishy.) That’s it, isn’t it? Why 
you're here? What you’re doing here? (To Nettie.) How’d you get her here? 
She wouldn’t come here herself — she wouldn’t come here to you! You planned 
it somehow — God knows how! You lied to her, too — you 

Nerrig —I didn’t —I didn’t-—I didn’t —I 

Carr — You did! Do you think she—she’d be here otherwise? She — in 
your filthy, slimy 

Tisuy — Qh, stop! Oh, stop! Oh, please stop! 

Nerrie — (terrified). Metty —my God —listen! I never got her here —I 
never got her here —I never got her here—I’ye never seen her before 

Carr — That’s a lie! 

Nerrig —I didn’t —I didn’t — (To Tishy.) You! You’re his girl! You — 
you! Tell him! Tell him! 

Tisuy — She — she’s right. 

Nertrg — There! 

Tispy —I—I came here of my own free will. 

Carr — Came — here? What for, then — what for? (Tishy looks straight at 
Nettie in silence.) What for? 

Tisuy — It — it doesn’t matter now what for. 

Carr — (taking her arm). Tell me what you’re here for? 

Tisny — Let me go! How dare you question me — you? How dare you? 
Ask her! Ask your friend! Ask that woman why I’m here. She’ll tell you. 
Then you’ll know. That’s the only part of the whole beautiful story you've 
missed. Ask her! (She pushes past him hysterically and goes out.) 


























“The outer door slams. Carr turns to Nettie, who 
stands with her hands on her hips, looking at him 
insolently, trying to hide her apprehension.” Nettie — 
“Well, she’s gone — your girl’s gone. Ain’t she?” 
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“With an affectation of indifference she goes to the 
victrola and starts, ‘ Yes! We Have No Bananas ’.” 


Nerriz — Well — she’s gone. What are you going to do now? 

Carr — (in a low voice — approaching her slowly, his fists clenched). I 
—I— don’t — know — but — but I think —I’m going to kill you — (Nettie backs 
away in terror as he advances.) I think—TI’m going to kill you 

Nertre — (in a little fearful voice). No, Metty—No, Metty —I—I didn’t 
mean to—I 








“Carr makes a sudden movement forward and seizes 
her. With her head in both hands he pushes her slowly 
against the wall.” 

Carr — (about to choke her). You beast — you little beast— you dirty little 
beast — (For a long moment he holds her there. Nettie is hypnotized by her 
fear. Suddenly he lets her go — pushes her away — and begins to laugh.) O my 


God! O my God! O my God! — ‘“ Good luck — have thou — with thine honor!’’ 
—O Christ! Stop that music! 


“ All at once he breaks down and drops by the table; 
buries his head among the remains of the supper and 
sobs his heart out. Nettie stares at him in distress, 
amazement, pity.” Nettie — (weakly). “This is a hell 
of a New Year’s party, this is.” 


The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


It is nearing midnight. The scene is again the Tevis 
living room, in darkness. Through the windows inter- 
mittent sounds of the street celebrations are heard. 

Tishy is just back from her visit to Nettie Dark’s 
apartment. She “is in a state of moral, mental and 
physical collapse. The hopelessness of extricating the 
family from the desperate situation they find themselves 
in, coupled with her discovery of Carr at Nettie’s gives 
a grim face to the New Year just breaking.” 


Photo by Richard Burke, N.Y. 
“TARNISH ” 
Nettie: Metty —my God — listen! I never got her here — I never 
got her here — I’ve never seen her before. 
Carr: 'That’s a lie! 


(Fania Marinoff, Tom Powers and Ann Hardir 
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Mrs. Tevis has awakened, her senses still a little 
numbed by the sleeping powder Tishy has given her. 
There is a moaning in the kitchen. It is Mr. Tevis threat- 
ening to cut his unworthy throat with a dull bread 
knife. These new problems divert Tishy’s mind from 
her own troubles for the moment. 

Finally she gets her mother back to bed, with another 
sleeping powder, and listens patiently to the whining 
defense of her unhappy father, and his slushy but 
measurably sincere regrets that she, his baby, was forced 
to do what she did for him, and to learn what she has 
learned of his life. 


Trevis — (groaning). Oh, oh! (Clinging to her dress.) Tishy —My Baby — 
I didn’t mean to do it—I didn’t mean to 

Tisny — (in a revulsion of disgust). Father — Don’t — don’t 

Trevis — Don’t tell her — don’t tell your mother — You haven’t told her, have 
you? You won’t tell her, will you? 

Tispy — No — No—I won’t tell her. 

Trevis — You’ve been good to me—always— but she—lI’ve always been 
afraid of her —I wasn’t her sort — Oh, I loved her once — she was so beautiful 
and beyond me— like a star—and afterwards, beyond, always beyond! God, 
how they treated me, her lot! What’s a man to do, married to the Social Regis- 
ter? When I—I made up my little mistakes, my little peccadillos, what was 
she? She was a glacier——-she was the Mer de Glace, that woman! Oh, why 
didn’t she let me go—let me go? 

Tisuy — (goaded to retort). Why didn’t you go? Why didn’t you go? You 
stayed, didn’t you? Even after you stopped loving her, you stayed. You were 
a coward, weren’t you? You’ve always been a coward. Tonight with your talk 
of suicide — Oh! — Yes, I went to her—I went there — and while I was there 
—I—I found out that the man who had told me only today he loved me — 
that he and the woman you were with this afternoon, had been — Oh! — Eyer 
since I was a child I’ve had the shame of something dreadful around me. 
Scandals with— women, talked of and whispered about, before me, by the 
servants. Then, the money gone, the house gone, friends gone— gone. And 
those ghastly, ghastly years — wandering penniless about Europe — with terrible 
déclassés, men and women— Oh, you know what our life was there — yours 
was! Perhaps I don’t understand. Perhaps there’s something wrong with me. 
Everything I touch seems pitch. Oh, isn’t there anything clean, anywhere? 
Girls, girls like me, who try to live decently, to — to Aren’t there men who 
try to live that way, too? Perhaps it’s the way you’re born — perhaps you can’t 
help it, being decent or being rotten. I don’t know. All I know is that I’m 
sick — sick — sick — of this horrible life I’m living! (Tevis bursts into tears 
again.) Oh, don’t cry —It’s too late for that. 

Trvis — Tishy — don’t hate me — don’t hate me— don’t hate me 

Tisuy — (miserably). Hate you? Oh, Daddy, would that help any? I’ve 
borne things and borne things and borne things, but (falteringly) but I can’t 
bear much more —I don’t — know — what—I’m going—to do! 














Tishy goes to her own room and Tevis, still a little 
maudlin but genuinely affected by Tishy’s reproaches, 
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prays that the Lord look down and pity him; that he 
may be washed and made whiter than snow. The tolling 
of the bells announcing the New Year gave him quick 
hope that his prayer may be answered. 

There is a ring at the doorbell. Then another. Hesi- 
tantly Tevis goes to the door to be confronted by Emmet 
Carr holding Nettie Dark firmly by the arm. Now he 
half drags her into the room. Nettie is thoroughly angry, 
but she realizes that Carr is in no mood to be trifled 
with and has defiantly submitted to his demand that 
she shall come with him and explain to Tishy the real 
reason for his having been in her rooms that afternoon. 

Tevis is anxious to get them out before either his 
wife or Tishy hears them, but Emmet will not budge. 
He must see Tishy. Mrs. Stutts, arriving with a bottle 
of port wine, tied with a large bow of red ribbon, as 
her intended contribution to Mr. Tevis’s New Year’s, 
complicates matters and adds to the confusion. Nettie 
recognizes Mrs. Stutts as an enemy with a loose tongue 
who has talked too much. Which brings a countering 
charge from “the bootlegger’s female mate,” and the 
exchange of compliments reveals to Emmet the details 
of how Tishy knew about Nettie and her father, and 
how she happened to be in Nettie’s rooms. It also forces 
an admission from Nettie that she had taken her aging 
admirer’s money. 

Nerriz — (blazing). O God, I’m sick of this! What right have you got, all 
of you, sticking your noses in my business? Ill tell you — yes, Tl tell you! 
This old baboon — he’s been hanging ’round me every chance he got —the dirty 
old thing! And I was hard up —I been hard up — just because I was trying to 
keep straight 

Mrs. Srurrs — Ha! 

Nerrze—O I was! Do you think I’d let that Old Cream-Puff touch me? 
And he came ’round today — with his pockets full of it—and I hadn’t a cent 
and it was New Year’s (choking back a sob) and— Why shouldn’t I take it? 


Why shouldn’t any girl take what she can get from rotten old things like him? 
°Tisn’t us. It’s him and his kind that makes all the trouble! 





Tishy finds them thus when she comes, trembling with 
anger, to demand a last explanation of Carr. He has 
come, he tells her, and brought the unwilling Nettie, that 
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she (Tishy) may hear the truth of all that has happened, 
insofar as he has been concerned with it. Nor will he 
listen to her orders that he leave. 


Tispy — (her eyes flashing). Will you leave this room? 

Carr — (earnestly). Whatever you may feel about it afterwards, Tishy, there’s 
one thing you’ve got to hear—not maybe for you, but for me. I know how 
you feel about that business down there tonight — and I know how I feel about 
it. I’ve brought her here—I made her come 

Nettiz — You near killed me, you big brute! 

Carr — And she’s going to tell you she lied to you — about why I was there 
—that I wasn’t having supper with her, that I haven’t seen her in months, that 
it was all a put-up job. That’s why I brought her. (To Nettie.) You lied about 
me, didn’t you? Tell her! 

TisHy — What does it matter — whether she lied or not— what difference 
does it make? 

Carr — It matters the whole world to me. Doesn’t it matter anything to you? 

Nerrre — (feeling somehow that she is mistress of the situation). You poor 
fool! You poor fool! She knows I lied. She knew it all the while. Do 
you think that’s what’s the matter with her? Not it! She’s sore — sore because 
you ain’t a virgin, or whatever you call it. She’s sore because you traveled 
around with me— me! Oh, if it had been one of her kind —that you’d had an 
‘* affair ’’ with, it would have been different. But I’m spotty— and you’re 
spotty — because you liked me once. That’s the kind she is. And you want 
to know what else she is? Well, she’s jealous. Ay-ugh! That’s what it is — 
just plain jealous! Sure, I lied! Why, shouldn’t I? I was in love with you. I 
wanted you. And who wins? Me? No! You? No! ’Cause she won’t take you 
back. Her? No—’cause she don’t know enough to keep you. And so every- 
body has a happy New Year’s. I didn’t come up here to cry and tell her I 
lied — not if you did about twist my arm off. I come up to see what she’d do 
when she saw us and heard your spiel — Well, I’ve seen. (Turning to Tishy.) 
And let me tell you a thing: you don’t know much. No, you don’t! Not as 
much as I do, And I got to tell you this, too: if I was in your shoes tonight, 
and he wanted me, I wouldn’t care what he’d done or what he was, I’d — (With 
a laugh to hide her emotion.) Wd count my lucky stars, all of ’em! And 
that’s all you’ll ever get out of me! Good night! 





Now Nettie has gone, the slamming door a last evi- 
dence of her anger and disgust. Carr and Tishy have 
stood in silence during the girl’s outburst. Now he 
turns toward her. His thoughts are all for her. “ His 
heart is full of pity and love and distress for what has 
happened. What he wants now is forgiveness, to begin 
again, to take her in his arms, unworthy as they are.” 

Tishy drops into a chair and he moves over beside 
her. “Tishy, I love you,” he says, pleadingly. She 
does not answer. “ Nobody’ll ever love you like me, 
Tishy.” Still she does not answer. He hurries on. 
“Won’t you take me back, Tishy? You can’t go back 
on me, Tishy— you can’t! It’s been, why, it’s been 
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heaven. You wouldn’t shut me out now. Today after 
I left you, I didn’t know what I was doing or saying — 
I just knew I’d gone to Heaven. I talked to myself in 
the streets and gave away all my money and it was 
summer and everything was singing: ‘ Tishy — Tishy! 
Tishy!’ But now, if I lose you—if I lose you 
(No answer.) Tishy — every man — when he meets his 
girl—he wants to come to her— white —only he 
can’t —it breaks his heart, maybe, but he can’t 
(No answer.) A man doesn’t live very straight, I guess, 
unless he’s got some one to live straight for — Tishy — 
ever since that first day — when you said, ‘ good morn- 
ing ’— I’ve been trying to scrub and polish and wipe 
out—and then tonight—happened. Tishy — won’t 
you take me back? (No answer.) You've got to let 
me help you, Tishy. You've got to. This money I 
was going to give to Leighton — you've got to take it, 
dear. Tishy — you must — you must!” 

There is a gesture of refusal from Tishy, but she does 
not answer. “ Tishy,” he pleads, “do you love me?” 

Her answer, after a long pause, is almost inaudible. 
But it is “ Yes.” 

“Do you doubt my love? Do you? Tishy, if you 
doubt love you'll doubt everything.” 

“T doubt everything now.” 

“Do you know what a man is, Tishy? He’s just what 
his love is. Just that.” 

“ Just what his love is?” The words are forced out 
of her. “Just what his love is? Yes, just that. And 
what do I know, how can I know, what yours will be 
ten — five —two years, even, from now? What did 
my mother know of my father’s? What does any woman 
know? All she can do is to throw herself blindly, piti- 
fully, into love — and take her chance, her little terrible 
chance — of keeping love somehow.” 

She is afraid. Afraid to trust her love to him. The 
men she has known —her father, the man she worked , — 
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for, and then Emmet — have offered little as examples. 

The tones of her voice convey to Emmet the sense of 
his defeat. He is leaving. Not without a final plea, 
and not until he has insisted that she shall take the 
money he has saved to help her over the loss of the 
other. With a last despairing promise — “ I —I’d make 
you so happy, dear — I’d try so hard to make you happy 
——” He is at the door. 

The New Year breaks “ with all its gay, wild noises 
outside.” Emmet pauses. “It’s the New Year,” he 
ventures, a little lamely. Still she does not answer. 
“ Well —TV11—V11—1I don’t blame you, dear —I— 
I Good bye.” 

Tishy lets him go, stifling her sobs as she turns 
toward the door. The wreaths they had hung earlier in 
the day catch her eye. She tears them down and hurls 
them through the window, crashing the window closed 
again to shut out the New Year celebration. 

She is on the floor, her head buried in a chair, sobbing 
bitterly when old Mrs. Healey lets herself in. Mrs. 
Healey had seen the lights as she was passing and she 
had come to wish Miss Tishy a happy New Year and to 
ask her if she had found her gingerbread that morning. 
Gingerbread! At such a time! ‘The incongruity throws 
Tishy into something like hysteria. She is laughing and 
crying, and reaching out for Mrs. Healey’s sympathy. 





Mrs. Hearex — (going to her and taking her in motherly arms). Miss 
Tishy, love — don’t darlin’ — don’t 

Tisuy — (the tears come at last and she sobs her misery out on Lizzie 
Healey’s breast). Lizzie — Lizzie Healey —I’m all alone —all alone 

Mrs. Heatey — (half carrying her to a chair, where she sits and holds her). 
There — Miss Tishy, love, there — there, now 

Tisuy — (as the clamor outside continues). O Lizzie — why don’t they stop 
—why don’t they stop? What are they glad for? What is anyone glad for? 

Mrs. Heatey — (patiently). ’Y God, Miss Tishy, love, they’re glad because 
they’re beginning again — and that there’s something to begin. And they’re glad 
because they can forget all the divilishness they’ve got into, and start all 
over. They don’t know what’s going to happen, and God help ’em, they don’t 
want to. They’re — hoping — that’s all. (Tishy’s sobbing becomes less violent 
now. The crisis is over, the storm has begun to cease.) Miss Tishy, love, 
there’s a lad on the stairs out there—’Y God, I think his poor little heart 
is breaking — (Tishy murmurs.) Darlin’, I don’t know what you said to him nor 
he to you, but if you love him, keep him, for there’s nothing worth keeping 
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in this world, but love — (With a large embrace, Mrs. Healey rises, leaving 
Tishy kneeling by the chair.) *Y God, they’re a poor lot, the men, all of ’em, 
and dirty, too — but the thing is, darlin’, to get one that cleans easy. 


“Mrs. Healey moves softly out of the room, leaving 
Tishy, whose tears now come healingly and gently. 
Carr appears presently at the door, all his love and his 
honesty of soul in his pleading eyes. Tishy smiles 
through her tears. Her decision is made. She and Carr 
will set out together on their journey of life —not 
because he ‘cleans easy’ but because of the love for 
him in her heart that will not let him go; because she 
knows that the man of her choosing is clean. And so 
the play ends; the confusing, bewildering, torturing day 
is over; and this young man, this young woman, begin 
another, a truer experience.” 


THE END 


THE PLAYS AND THEIR AUTHORS 


“The Swan. By Ferenc Molnar. Translation by Melville Baker. Copyright, 
1923, by Charles Frohman, Inc. Earlier version translated by Benjamin Glazer. 
Copyright, 1923, and published by Boni and Liveright, New York. 

Ferenc Molnar, long prominent as a dramatist in 
Hungary and in all continental theatrical centers, has 
appeared once before in these volumes. His “ Liliom ” 
was included in the year book of 1920-1921. Born Janu- 
ary 12, 1878, of wealthy Jewish parents, he was a 
journalist in 1896 and has been a playwright since 
1902. Several translations of “The Swan” were made 
before Gilbert Miller of the Charles Frohman company 
accepted that of Melville Baker, a Harvard man, who 
is a play reader in the Frohman office. 


“The Show-Off.”” By George Kelly. Copyright, 1923, 1924, by George Kelly. 
Published by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

George Kelly is a Philadelphian—a young Phila- 
delphian, seeing he is still in his early thirties. Deciding 
to become an actor when he was twenty-one he played 
juvenile réles in and around New York, drifted into 
vaudeville five years later and for the next five years 
wrote and played in a series of original vaudeville 
sketches. His first long play, “‘ The Torchbearers,” was 
produced in New York the season of 1922-1923 and was 
an immediate though not an altogether consistent success. 
Having amused the special public of Little Theater enthu- 
siasts, about whom it was written, it failed to stir the 
bigger general public. 


“The Goose Hangs High.’’ By Lewis Beach. Copyright, 1923, by Lewis Beach. 
Published and copyrighted, 1924, by Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Lewis Beach, born in Saginaw, Michigan, took his A.B. 
and A.M. at Harvard. The first plays he wrote were in 
one act. Four of these: “The Clod,” “A Guest for 
Dinner,” “Love Among the Lions,” and “ Brothers,” 
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have been published by Brentano’s. His first long play, 
“A Square Peg,” was produced in New York and was 
enthusiastically hailed by the reviewers but not by the 
public. “Ann Vroome” is another full length effort. 

“ Outward Bound.” By Sutton Vane. Copyright, 1923, by Sutton Vane. 
Published by Boni and Liyeright, New York. 

Vane Sutton Vane is the complete name. The young 
author of the most unusual of the season’s dramas (he is 
only thirty-three) was born in England. Thirty years 
and more ago his father wrote melodramas of the wilder 
type in London. Sutton Jr. did no writing of conse- 
quence until after two years of hard fighting in the 
war. He went in in 1914 and came out of hospital, 
full of malaria and shell shock, in 1916. The story of 
“Outward Bound” came to him while he lay in the 
hospital contemplating what might happen to his soul 
if he were suddenly to pass out. While he was writing 
the play he played a part in the London production of 
“The Thirteenth Chair.” No manager would buy “ Out- 
ward Bound,” so Vane, by saving and borrowing six 
hundred dollars, managed a production of the play him- 
self at the Everyman’s Theater, one of London’s centers 
of experimental drama. Success followed. 

** Hell-Bent fer Heaven.’”? By Hatcher Hughes. Copyright, 1923, by Hatcher 
Hughes. Published and copyrighted, 1924, by Harper Brothers, New York. 

Hatcher Hughes was born on a farm in the foothills of 
North Carolina forty years ago. He was graduated from 
the University of North Carolina in 1907, and became 
an instructor in English at the same university two 
years later. In 1911 he took graduate work in the drama 
at Columbia University under Brander Matthews and 
became Professor Matthews’s assistant in 1912. He was 
a captain in the war, serving with the 18th Division at 
the front. His first play was “ Wake Up, Jonathan,” 
written in collaboration with Elmer Rice. Mrs. Fiske 
produced and starred in “ Jonathan ” in 1922. 
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“‘ Beggar on Horseback.’? By George Kaufman and Mare Connelly. Sug- 
gested by ‘‘ Hans Sonnenstoesser’s Hohlenfahrt,’’ by Paul Apel. Copyright, 
1923, by Kaufman and Connelly. Published and copyrighted, 1924, by Boni and 
Liveright, New York. 

During the four years they have been collaborating 
playwrights the Messrs. Kaufman and Connelly have pro- 
duced “ Dulcy ” (see “ Best Plays of 1921-1922”), “To 
the Ladies,” “ Merton of the Movies” (“ Best Plays of 
1922-1923 ”), “ Deep Tangled Wildwood” and “ Beg- 
gar on Horseback.” They are newspaper men and both 
come from Pennsylvania, Kaufman from Pittsburgh and 
Connelly from McKeesport. 


“Sun-Up.’’ By Lula Vollmer. Copyright, 1923, by Lula Vollmer. Published 
and copyrighted, 1923, by Brentano, New York. 


Lula Vollmer, born in Aberdeen, North Carolina, did 
considerable amateur playwriting when she was going 
to boarding school, but her first real acquaintance with 
the professional theater, even as a spectator, was made 
in New Orleans when she was twenty years old. She 
lived in Atlanta ten years after that and reached New 
York in 1918, just as America was going to war. 
Inspired by the stories her friends brought her of the 
attitude of the Carolina mountain folk toward the draft, 
she wrote “ Sun-Up ” in two weeks — and peddled it for 
five years before she found a purchaser. During that 
time she accepted a position as a box-office executive 
with the Theater Guild. Last year she wrote her second 
folk play, “The Shame Woman,” which also ran the 
season through in New York. 


““The Changelings.’’ By Lee Wilson Dodd. Copyright, 1923, by Lee Wilson 
Dodd. Published and copyrighted, 1923, by E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

Lee Wilson Dodd is a Pennsylvanian, born in Frank- 
lin in 1879. He graduated from Yale in the class of 
*99 and from the New York Law School two years later. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1902. Five years after 
that he gave up law and took up matrimony and litera- 
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ture. Since then he has written novels, poems and a 
few plays. Two of the plays were “ Speed ” and “ The 
Return of Eve.” He also dramatized “His Majesty 
Bunker Bean” and “ Pals First,” returning to literature 
to write “ The Book of Susan” and “ Lilia Chenoworth.” 
“The Changelings ” followed these. 


“ Chicken Feed,” renamed, 1924, ‘‘ Wages for Wives.’? By Guy Bolton. Copy- 
right, 1923-1924, by Guy Bolton. Published by Samuel French, New York and 
London. f 

Guy Reginald Bolton was born in England, which 
accounts for the Reginald. It was his family’s idea that 
he would make a good architect, but he preferred another 
kind of creative building and in 1911 went in for play- 
writing. That season he and Douglas J. Wood col- 
laborated on a piece called “The Drone.” Since then 
he has written many plays and numerous books for 
musical plays. His plays include “Adam and Eva” 
(with George Middleton; see “ Best Plays of 1919- 
1920”). 


“Tarnish.”” By Gilbert Emery. Copyright, 1923, by Gilbert Emery. Pub- 
lished and copyrighted, 1924, by Brentano’s, New York. 

This is also Gilbert Emery’s second appearance in 
these volumes, his fine after-the-war drama, “ The Hero,” 
having been included in the 1921-1922 issue of “ Best 
Plays.” Mr. Emery is a young literary man and actor 
who has written considerable fiction under his family 
name of Emery Pottle. He was born in Naples, New 


York, and educated at the Oneonta Normal School and — 


Amherst University. He lived ten years abroad and 
was active in the war. 
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PLAYS PRODUCED IN NEW YORK 
June 15, 1923 — June 15, 1924, 


“GEORGE WHITE’S SCANDALS ” 


A revue in two acts, lyrics by B. G. DeSylva, Ray 
Goetz and Ballard McDonald; music by George Gersh- 
win; book by George White and W. K. Wells. Produced 
by George White at the Globe Theater, New York, 
June 18, 1923. 


Principals engaged — 


Johnny Dooley Winnie Lightner 
Lester Allen Beulah Berson 

Tom Patricola Marga Waldron 
Richard Bold Helen Hudson 
Newton Alexander Margaret Breen 
Harry Lang London Palace Girls 
Tip Top Four The Breens 


Staged by George White. 


“HELEN OF TROY, NEW YORK” 


A musical comedy in a prologue and two acts by 
George Kaufman and Marc Connelly; music and lyrics 
by Bert Kalmar and Harry Ruby. Produced by Rufus 
Lemaire and George Jessel at the Selwyn Theater, New 
York, June 19, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
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Act I.—The Directors’ Room. Act II.—Baron de Cartier’s Studio, 
New York City. Staged by Bertram Harrison and Bert French. 

Helen McGuffey, stenographer to the president in a 
Troy, N. Y., collar factory, loses her job because the 
boss’s son takes a fancy to her and the boss objects. 
She later invents the semisoft style of collar, causing 
a rival factory to boom, a merger to be effected, and 
Helen to win the manufacturer’s son after all. 


“VANITIES OF 1923” 


A musical revue in two acts; lyrics and music by 
Earl Carroll. Produced by Earl Carroll at the Earl 
Carroll Theater, New York, July 5, 1923. 


Principals engaged — 


Joe Cook Peggy Hopkins Joyce 
Bernard Granville Roy Giusti 

Harry Burns Irene Ricardo 

Jimmy Duffy Amy Frank 

J. Frank Leslie Dorothy Neville 
Loretta Marks Al Thomas 

Dorothy Knapp _Renoff and Renova 


Charles Alexander 
Staged by Earl Carroll. 


“FASHIONS OF 1924” 


A musical revue; music by Ted Snyder; lyrics by 
Harry B. Smith. Produced by Alexander Leftwich at 
the Lyceum Theater, New York, July 18, 1923. 


Principals engaged — 


Arnold Daly Edith Taliaferro 
Jimmy Hussey Florence Morrison 
Ina Hayward Marie Nordstrom 
Dinazarde Carlotta Monterey 
Helen LaVonne De Jari 

John V. Lowe Alden Gay 

Gene Delmont Masters and Kraft 


Staged by Alexander Leftwich. 
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“TWO FELLOWS AND A GIRL” 


A comedy in three acts by Vincent Lawrence. Pro- 
duced by George M. Cohan at the Vanderbilt Theater, 
New York, July 19, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Wea) Ellery ctemacmsteelacte steals eaten sae de ha necciee ne Ruth Shepley 


Thomas Ellery: hers s.< ccitemaisilvosdins © seiciess dae Sade oeencns e Jack Bennett 
Jacks Moorland ans cial tenes Casa eee eine John Halliday 
Simp Dale yoctecye ieieeipccre.c eee vite piale cylele s scl ale ae ess Allan Dinehart 
POHNGON ganta. cn ccuas aches ste nme aon eats oa Uaioe eeisie George Smithfield 
Doris, Wadsworthiads..ci as cieslede Celeste caseaeleciteceres Claiborne Foster 


Act I.—Lea’s Home. Act II. and IIJ.—The New Home. 


Lea Ellery, courted by two attractive young men, 
Jack Moorland and Jim Dale, can’t decide which one 
to accept until she flips a coin. She cheats a little, con- 
tinuing the flipping until it comes Moorland’s way. They 
are married and Dale, depressed but game, goes away. 
Five years later he returns still single and a millionaire. 
Lea finds herself still a little in love with him, and a 
little tired of Moorland’s contented air of proprietor- 
ship. She begins what might have resulted in a serious 
flirtation if Dale had not decided suddenly to marry 
Doris Wadsworth and put an end to Moorland’s 
jealousy. 


“IN LOVE WITH LOVE” 


A comedy in three acts by Vincent Lawrence. Pro- 
duced by William Harris, Jr., at the Ritz Theater, New 
York, August 6, 1923. 


Od lied Aararaters aterate sineisiotesatelotaiart ateisiclo stelate ee elelolarstahec dicta ela die Maryland Morne 
Wolliams Jordan osc .rois cieraq-ulsstaisinies ga civtale sian peuaraiajane ws Berton Churchill 
AMM J OFGST eVeet slate ets teers seis dee tacedasns sce osc Lynn Fontanne 
Roberta ntotcaliam secsiseeicasiesbelaes os ste ieumte ealeoiition ove eee Henry Hull 
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Frank Oakes......sseeeserecessesceses GARD AOU ODOGst a Robert Strange 
Jack Gardner. ....ssccsecscceeeescesscnseeessssaenesers Ralph Morgan 
Marion Sears.......ccccssceccsccccccscescsccvscccccsses Wanda Lyon 

Act I., If. and III.—William Jordan’s Home. Staged by Robert 
Milton. 


Ann Jordan, fond of attention, lets both Bob Metcalf 
and Frank Oakes make desperate love to her. Oakes, 
being the older and more aggressive, finally gets her to 
accept a ring from him and permit him to announce their 
engagement. But Metcalf, spurred on by his friend, 
Jack Gardner, refuses to be beaten. He continues his 
campaign for Ann more strenuously than ever. Ann, 
both amused and worried by the two excited suitors, 
gradually comes to realize that she loves neither ‘seri- 
ously, but has been completely bowled over by young 
Mr. Gardner, the little fixer. She never has been really 
in love with anyone before, she admits. Just in love with 
love. 


“THUMBS DOWN” 


A melodrama in a prologue and three acts by Myron 
C. Fagan. Produced by C. C. Wanamaker at the Forty- 
ninth Street Theater, New York, August 6, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Officer O’Neill.....--ccccccscccccccccvccsecscccssscsecess John Wylie 
Officer McGraw... .csscscccccccccccccceccesesvccvevccees Earl Mitchell 
Emmett Sheridan......ssccccccccessccersecessccsccccens Howard Lang 
James Cantwell. .....ccccscseccecsccseeccneecsssesesecs Purnell Pratt 
Virginia Sheridan......sscceeeeceereeeeeceeerereereeees Thais Lawton 
Florence Sheridan.......csscccccccseseserscrcoesces Sue MacManamy 
Dopey Brown....cccceeeesevererececeeereeeesseesaserees William Ives 
Billy Camp.......csvcccccccvsrcsccccrercscerecccs H. Dudley Hawley 
Charlie ..ccccwencsee ouciarcenn seine sissies ene aeieacins sie ple gins Harvey Hays 
Larry Fowler, ....c.ccscccccccceccsceseccesccecccsenens John Marston 
Samuel: Hart....cciee sissies sikjsieein« 0 ciristelsiesie enisls dees J. Hammond Dailey 
Judge Richard Fowler.......s.csseeesseeereeneesers William Ingersoll 
Coroner Reynolds.....ecscsececcseeceeeetsesececeseeWe J. Townsend 
Officer Moulton......cssscerececsessesseesesrsens Thos, H. McKnight 
Harding. i jc.cccccrcses peanceseetevncssuconetuanneneces Herbert Bruce 


Prologue—Two Years.Ago. At the Sheridan Home in an American 
City. Act I.—Larry Fowler’s Studio Apartment in Same City. 
Act IIl.—Office of District Attorney. Act II]—Same as Act I. 
Staged by Priestly Morrison. 


For years Emmett Sheridan has been leading, so far 
as his family is concerned, a double life, getting his 
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income from questionable sources, and specializing in 
plain and fancy bootlegging. Cornered at last, he con- 
fesses to his wife and daughter, and demands that they 
help him escape the law. In place of which they dis- 
own him. He goes to prison, serves two years and 
comes out looking for revenge. Trying the patience of 
his daughter too far she fires a revolver at him and 
is about to be tried for the murder when it is discovered 
that the murder was really done by a man higher up who 
was the real leader of the bootleg gang. 


“THE MAD HONEYMOON ” 
A comedy in three acts by Barry Conners. Produced 
by William A. Brady in association with Wilmer and 
Vincent at the Playhouse, New York, August 7, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Myap Shannon sc'catsiccaviesicis cise oie cose clewesies clove vieeen Louise Sydmeth 
Rutus  Colpata nme vedas aa reaie aso he ee oclic ere ats isis c George Pauncefort 
MAYIGNW TIBOR Rar Ree te ea mtoch dees en Oe eee Mayo Methot 
Dakos Wilsons srg’ seats hehe, ceieleiaeeeioitict ae oe Sekai Edward Arnold 
BUT HELD DB Astnsteraa cre ctele tec atramelcivicle sintete shiv otelitactae icc c George Probert 
GIDE RY GAs a delskiels Nhe cantik vsietee ee eee e eae aoe A. Francis Lenz 
PERRY UCOlpatecrsas et ens as cere aiclsis © Teme oe eeleneee Boots Wooster 
Wally Spencers css) castee adeno sent ns Kenneth MacKenna 
Cousin Jimmie Rawlinson .-Benedict MacQuarrie 







Mv gibi ase cre ster ette flatsicaiswislastacicuesicdatte slnelecelnncels Blanche Latell 
Parson Crandall.......... ++++.William Gerald 
Obediah (lads Sieses csc dcesacanecn -Herbert Heywood 
Captain tiness sone. sneer eeaaeeensandeseterane meas Lawrence Williams 

Act I.—Rufus Colgate’s Home—La Chevral, Ind. Act II.—Parlor of 
Eads Hotel—Pee Wee, Michigan. Act II].—Same as Act I. Play 
staged by Hal Briggs. 


Peggy Colgate is ready and willing to elope with 
Wally Spencer, and her father secretly hopes she will 
make it. He pretends to be greatly angered, however, 
and the housekeeper steals Peggy’s clothes while she 
is in the bath, to prevent her meeting Spencer. Peggy, 
out of the bath, grabs her lace pajamas and a fur coat 
and elopes anyway. Which would have been all right 
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if certain crooks had not secreted a bundle of stolen 
government bonds in the coat. A comic pursuit follows 
and there are complications delaying the consummation 
of the elopement until 10.45 p.m. 


“THE NEWCOMERS ” 


A musical revue in two acts by Joe Burrows and 
Will Morrissey. Produced by Will Morrissey at the 
Ambassador Theater, New York, August 8, 1923. 


Principals engaged — 


William Morrissey Frankie James 
Al Fields Sophie Romm 
Paisley Noon Florence Stone 
Larry Beck Grace Masters 
Frank Gaby Gail Beverley 
Joe Burrows Elsie Lamonte 
Henry Streml Constance Evans 
Mason and Shaw Cecil and Kaye 


Staged by Will Morrissey. 


* TWEEDLES ” 


A comedy in three acts by Booth Tarkington and 
Harry Leon Wilson. Produced by Robert McLaughlin at 
the Frazee Theater, New York, August 13, 1923. ~ 


Cast of characters — 


Mrs. Ricketts.....csceccscsccsccscsccecsesscees Cornelia Otis Skinner 
Mrs. Albergone.....ceecevecereercevscnresencserevseenes Patti Cortez 
WV ENSOLA.. 6.6.+,0:0:010 0's 2 010 100/000 an nieces 00a ¥eee 8 ssa, .0\0/n10 4108 Ruth Gordon 
JGIMARL swic:s. 6 b's.0(s 10-4 beua nice kcorhe eC asolhafela) tinlaioinrevela nin du rele terete Gregory Kelly 
Mrs. Castlebury..........seeeceeecssscvvessserons Florence Pendleton 
Mr. Castlebury......scescceerscnccccercecccssscereseases Wallis Clark 
Adam Tweedle......csscsccccccccccccecsvsssaccessssecs George Farren 
AMbrIGE, oc cosecccnsevenccocnevunetoeesiecsevesvsievvee Irving Mitchell 
Philemon.......... Nnis:é.niaie'aio a(e(e/6-6(8 ofe/aveie yee eln)b scisiaieteslstalbiote Donald Meek 


Act I., Il. and III.—Mrs. Albergone’s Antiquity Shop and “ Tea 
Terrace,’’ Old Tweedle Mansion. 

Winsora Tweedles is a waitress in her aunt’s antiquity 
shop and tea terrace. Julian Castlebury is one of the 
summer folk living nearby. Julian, buying tea, falls 
in love with Winsora and starts a collection of Bristol 
glass to cover his visits to the shop. Still a scandal 
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threatens and both the Castleburys, proud of their long 
line of family somebodies, and the Tweedles, equally 
proud of their family’s beginnings in revolutionary days, 
seek to prevent it. Julian, much upset, exposes both his 
own and Winsora’s folks as family-proud snobs, and 
likewise discovers rotten branches on both family trees. 
After which he and Winsora decide to stage their own 
wedding in their own way. 


“THE GOOD OLD DAYS” 


A comedy in three acts by Aaron Hoffman. Pro- 
duced by A. H. Woods at the Broadhurst Theater, New 
York, August 14, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 





WOBRMAV Ter Bere crereictatslars o\eiavalevaldld afore: \sjole! alavs'cveleievalare Harry Lester Mason 
Gag Raasel sas. cats, ciaare site's iam! aisjstajossjeie.stdinisjoide sane esis te Charles Havican 
PR NNG ep SUT, fates atatcschataraiateietaycyaietelove)\e erate isieiavelovateio) ateinvelorarepieks oe John G. Fee 
LE OM alniits ip oo ousdor Cac ono ONOCUOGHOaanaune Mathilde Cottrelly 
EEREEEN EY ale ahelo sis ]o Rina ets (clata/state\siovolslcla(sis! atelctelets evetaVals eleteetelsicieit te Ralph Wiedhaas 
OG Schloss wacissasis ee Suclaersio casero swreewe asec Stewart Wilson 
INICKE Schl Odie trisiaete op iviae ctelow Slee Dew ooeloe Se bloamlem anise George Bickel 
Jinsaek Howles® <(cciciisrty estcipe sl veloicisieicieleietelele’» aistersiaites eles Charles Mather 
Rudolph Zimmer cc tsiaceiss's metas cn tects ae ciclenie sels Charles Winninger 
Misi Mahoney) easjaied dale onic are slacctlelgaeslele alensleiasayeeece wats Nan Karew 
Oficer™ Kellyco cicadas ctopsrs acca ses ssienie wa cieldiesiecines eis Joseph Slaytor 
Ration Zimamersccccisiriuoriaeiccastiieenteinatectete stieese Beatrice Allen 
Willliarali yan Parkoric cs accmyste cise cess cttrels asi eee carnslee cheices John Junior 
Sweeney sa accars sevice ave ciae weuicte meweeee weaken otes Harry Linkey 
MT aokewafiesieta selsstarela sa toshehelo fale aie tal etaietale salevehtowele ..»+Harry Curtin 
Woylessiecmacse ves ena eaetee ...-John Kuhns 


Act I—Scene 1—Nick and Rudolph’s Cafe, New York City, 1916. 

Scene 2—The Same, Four Years Later. Act II. and III.—Liying Room 

in Rudolph’s Howe. Staged by Howard Lindsey and the Author. 
Before the days of prohibition Rudolph Zimmer and 
Nick Schloss ran a German beer saloon. After the Vol- 
stead law was put in force Zimmer, getting religion, 
became an enforcement officer and Schloss took up boot- 
legging. As a result they had many comic adventures, 
resulting finally in Zimmer’s decision that he believed 
prohibition to be all right but he knew it to be all wrong. 
Which makes it possible for the Zimmer daughter to 

marry the Schloss nephew. 
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“THE WOMAN ON THE JURY” 


A drama in a prologue and three acts by Bernard K. 
Burns. Produced by A. H. Woods at the Eltinge Theater, 
New York, August 15, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Betty Brown. ....sscceceeeeesnseseeesenessencecsenses Mary Newcomb 
George Wayne.....ccsecceccccecseeeecesnereccsscesers Fleming Ward 
Miss Matilda Slade......-seeeeceeeceecneeeseees Adelaide Fitz Allan 
Marion Masters......scscscscecscresccsecscnccccssees Frieda Inescort 
Fred Masters....ceccscccrccvcccncccscevesesssssvsevers Henry Daniell 
Judge Davis... ...csseccccccrcceecsteeeserereesseececs Stanley Jessup 
Bm S5.5's:0'e o.010:b cele rs Slaletelp s1e'psiuiaidiorese infalalaleja'e wisra,e's Elwood F. Bostwick 
elias sicscivieivincs vis ereis 0 tresnivievels a \sielera (sie eis sieitie le e's'e ole envio visie John Craig 
Mrs. Pierce. ....csscsscvcccccscccvcsvessevccsssencsers Mabel Colcord 
Grace Pierce, ...sccccccecsccccscrcesecsvescsccsscnsees Florence Flinn 
James McGuire.....ccsecsccssucvccvcccccsscccovccseces John Sharkey 
Base eS. a ovectve oj qis.crs aja (ois.ereia'a oie Wiel stoleiaiele ele sie;s[o bike, o(eje sie ails Jules Ferrar 
Garrity. ..sc.ccicecsdeccnceccccesscucessceesesecicsinisss Wilson Reynolds 
Tom Lewigs cassccscensevaer bey sinc ena pesasgeen sit odie Bennett Southard 
Mir J Sim6ns:, ois.n-sis pioleic atic siete nic. cleSipleinie onicloiele ein nj6)oin 61. slaisieivin Royal Tracy 
Otto’ Schmidt... o000.scrysccnsvesseccucsceccesvoscares Harry Vokes 
Clerk of Court....ccceccctiocseccccvecccvccstccccscescs Thomas Hood 


Prologue—A Cottage in the Mountains in Vermont. Act I.—Living 
Room in the Masters’s Home. Act II.—A Court Room in New Jersey. 
Act II].—The Jury Room. Staged by Lester Lonergan. 


Betty Brown, trusting George Wayne, lives with him 
through one summer in a mountain cottage. It is to be 
a “daring adventure in sincerity.” But at the end of the 
summer George is through, and as he coldly leaves her 
Betty sends a bullet through the door after him. Three 
years later she is happily married to another man and is 
called, with her husband, to jury duty on a murder case. 
Midway in the trial she discovers that the man killed 
was George Wayne, and that he had also deceived the 
woman who had shot him after her child was born. 
Eleven men on the jury are for making an example of 
the woman accused. Betty holds out for two days and 
nights for acquittal. Finally, being able to convince 
them in no other way, she confesses her experience with 
Wayne, risking the loss of her reputation and her hus- 
band rather than vote to convict the woman accused. 
The jury agrees on acquittal and Betty’s husband for- 
gives her. 
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“LITTLE JESSIE JAMES” 


A musical farce in three acts by Harlan Thompson; 
music by Harry Archer. Produced by L. Lawrence 
Weber at the Longacre Theater, New York, August 15, 
1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Tommy Tinker........ccscceccresveccccccsscrsescvesecs Allen Kearns 
ttle trate rrercietstaiesa.cictns<pisiele(eiaisie,w e-sis/e's a/e,e1e sivieisiejace alaimraciere Miriam Hopkins 
Masa Flowers sac ccincunesscqecensiseeasacesesinnoeen sins Winifred Harris 
Goraldines blower statsieis sia/sieisisie sfa'sicisisreisievoleeisieislelsiaiele visisiersiete's Ann Sands 
Paul Revere.....ccscccssvcccevssssccsssccecccscsscssccsecs Jay Velie 
SME ISLOCKb atalantersis oisieisieininia s6lnis[elé,41e\sisinielaiv wie sie.ele/bie/aiels James B. Carson 
Mss Jamieson. .occcsccciccccccsccccesvcvscesseencdences Clara Thropp 
Jessie Jamieson. ....c.cbocccccccccvccesccvccvccccesces Nan Halperin 
William J. Pierce......cccssccccccsccccccvcccseecessacecs Roger Gray 
GIATOAGE: -ielsicteratelele'a(sieis c/eig'sielaiolelsicie:s.s1s\0 sto. 61s\0 eloie/e.c s'sieleiniaiels Carl Anderson 
PIGUOIG iach ciisacanecvierwelsscsisct ccewoseciscdesecses Herbert Bostwick 
LUCHA) cisjcicisia cisisiele o\sisieleicieie.c/olsjsiele crisis s velee.e 60 occlasiesiiee Lucila Mendez 
Morettats.s sis sispis Pe/aleteipiatstakatele'atesolasaiiaicieteoie|sie\ainse(ele oisi steiers Loretta Flushing 
Bobbice ices sca sbiccsuidise vaeene enc siavecvenened vn sievcccs Bobbie Breslau 
Van chica sto colsic’e wie sialelere lh agare lelejoleieieaieie's pisivJeisiels/ejslelaieivisisia'e Blanche O’Brien 
DRRRTECES salle statcyoloiave sleict isis etia/a eis sei sioxsia ale 'a/e-6 eYecais ieisisielarsiais Frances Upton 
(idttaisicicsie'a ssinisleistelsiaieioisie sie sisicleielsicls ale cle lclela'e/oe\s/d\ejelniels ernie,» Edna Howard 
Blah yi. fy baie cecin ate vie'sis Kujen es 6 bajo wisidiniciesinelec.s dao nawnetis Emily Stead 
PATIOS cate sate a TSiaTG Rate eine sraiclns aie aieew Oaselale asioWs Gvelerelace wieiaie Agnes Morrisey 
) ES Py eror dint din COO DUGU GOD CODUUE OD OUCL COICO OOO OL Bonnie Shaw 


Act I, and II.—Liying Room of Paul’s Apartment, Central Park 
West, New York City. 

“The James Boys,’”? a Paul Whiteman Band, Ernest Cutting, 
Director. 


Jessie Jamieson, from Kansas, has a reputation for 
getting whatever she goes after. Hence they call her 
Jessie James. Coming to New York she takes a fancy 
to Paul Revere. And is still for Paul even after he is 
forced to hide in a trick bed with another man’s wife 
to escape an enraged bill collector. 
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“THE BREAKING POINT” 


A drama in three acts by Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
Produced by Wagenhals and Kemper at the Klaw 
Theater, New York, August 16, 1923. 













ab dina dies Stephen Maley 
Noles Wau xs Ge vlesiseisinion eine eo nwies.deik iaisivra Lucille Sears 


MN Ulgielniee wicierdina cise raiemaiminieinisnioia(erels. seihigio ele snare Reginald Barlow 
Ke vcucuucm vice cccisee tssisciatiseiesis viswieiels‘e s/s enero visiviele McKay Morris 
-Regina Wallace 
memeratate Gail Kane 


Masatete etele aiaienie/sdislate or Robert Vaughn 
Sele sivierk pleialelelacers s/o(sie.e sreialeta/stals(a/sipleiniale 6e,01e\a 1s ere» \sisrelelaye Maurice Darcy 


Indian Womat..ccicccsccscscccccccccvccsssesccsseveeees Marie Valray 
Riley....seccsoccccccsccvcsccceseseseccsvesscccseveras Robert Vaughn 

Act I—Home of Dr. David Livingston. Act II.—The Clark Ranch, 
Norada, Wyoming. Act III.—Home of Dr. Livingston. Play Staged 
by Collin Kemper. 


Once, when he was young and wild and in love with a 
married vamp, Dick killed the vamp’s husband in a 
fight. Escaping, he was found by a friend, his memory 
of the affair completely obliterated by the shock, The 
friend, Dr. David Livingston, took Dick east and tried 
the experiment of reclaiming his soul while he was a 
victim of amnesia. Ten years later Dick is a fine fellow 
and a successful physician. He knows, however, that 
his past is clouded, and before he can honestly ask 
Elizabeth to marry him he feels he must clear his 
memory. He goes back to the scene of his youthful 
adventures, suffers a second shock, remembers all con- 
nected with the murder but forgets all that happened 
in the ten years he has lived since. A third shock com- 
pletes his recovery and makes a happy ending possible. 
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“ CHILDREN OF THE MOON ” 


A drama in three acts by Martin Flavin. Produced 
by Jacob A. Weiser in association with A. L. Jones and 
Morris Green at the Comedy Theater, New York, August 
17, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 





THOMAS foc cisias fccatssiss s ssdesececevevacecnsceessiesce Whitford Kane 
Walter Higgs........ Sia's Gielsis Gicjersie ajeie cies wisielevislsieieis Harold Winston 
Madame Atherton.... Reisen ...Henrietta Crosman 
Jane Atherton. .......ccccccesscccccvecccercnssevssers Florence Johns 
Dr. Wetherell.......ccsccccccsccctcccvossessessscssoes Grant Stewart 
Major John Bannister.......ceeccccccccccsssressccocecs Paul ‘Gordon 
Judge Atherton: oo. ccc cscs cccccccecccccerecsvcesccecece Albert Perry 
Egural Atherton, oc scisisic rsiciealsins cise siecle veleesiege ciciesesss Beatrice Terry 


Act I., Il. and II.—The Sitting Room of the Atherton Home 


In an out-of-the-way place, on a bluff above the sea, 
the Athertons have for years remained partly in hiding 
because of a curious moon madness that is a family 
affliction. Crashing into their garden an attractive 
aviator is badly jarred and compelled to rest up at the 
Atherton cottage. Falling in love with the Atherton 
daughter, who is unaware of the strain of insanity in 
her family, he proposes and is accepted — by every- 
body except the girl’s mother, a neurotic and morbid 
soul who insists, in the name of mother love, that she 
shall dictate every action of her children. Defied by her 
daughter, the mother tells her of the insanity taint, 
just as she had told her son in an effort to keep him 
from going to war. But the boy had gone and had 
flown his airplane into the path of the moon and had 
been killed. And the girl now rides away with her 
lover into the fog in search of the moon and is heard 
from no more. 
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“ HOME FIRES ” 


A comedy in three acts by Owen Davis. Produced by 
the Messrs. Shubert at the Thirty-ninth Street Theater, 
New York, August 20, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 

Betty. .cccccccsccccccscccecsesesserssrcsescsesesess saree Lillian Ross 
....Eugene Powers 
HOC IOK Marion Ballou 






TOMMY... cccsvvccscccccvevecsserscececvcvere | idscribcekc Morgan Farley 
Mary. .cesccccvccccccssrevcsecnseusesseeosenrcsces Frances Underwood 
Henry Bedford......csceeececescucceccereeeverseces Charles Richman 
BlOras cov cuatairvicidivisiceciside tiles saisielatelsiereeinieisic/e es Marian Warring-Manley 
TOURcecka tances vice secre vewew  mateteinedeeeetee betes Juliette Crosby 


Jack Harvey... sccccveces 
Walter Harvey.. 
Dana Roberts... 


..--Alan Bunce | 
..Howard Gould 
Dodson Mitchell 








Bill Maxwell.....c:ccssesccsccecscccvccssclecionsccsseses John Bingham 
ElWOyioe visa vieivie sicre’e 9 eieie bala v eine ae Celebslnialeme alo brsih eleiein'ere ates Marion Benda 
QQUUAR To. cc sine sceescansivgses sees Nawsbles clobevenes se vis Lester Scharff 
Doctor Norton... cocsesececacccsccccssecvovcseccsvcccces Jay Strong 


Act I.—Henry Bedford’s Suburban Home, “Act II.—Scene 1—The 
Same. Scene 2—Paradise Inn. Scene 3—Same as Scene 1. Act 
IlI.—Same as Act I. Staged by Hugh Ford. 


The Bedfords live on Long Island. He is a bond 
salesman, weak, vain, conceited, but able’ to make 
$10,000 a year. She is a practical, sane, thrifty wife 
who has managed to keep the family together and happy. 
There are two restless daughters, one fourteen, the other 
eighteen. Suddenly everything goes wrong. The oldest 
girl, thinking herself jilted by a rich man’s son, goes 
with him to a dance place to hear his explanation. Her 
father, taking a neighbor’s wife for a ride, stops there, 
sees daughter, and is horrified. Daughter, trying to 
run, falls off a balcony and breaks an arm. ‘The hus- 
band of the woman who came with father threatens 
divorce. But, despite all the black clouds, Mrs. Bed- 
ford sticks to the home fires and finally gets everything 
straightened out again. The rich man’s son proves to 
be an upright young man; the neighborly husband gives 
up his divorce ideas and father finds a golf chum who 
is willing to back him in business. 
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“WEVE GOT TO HAVE MONEY” 


A comedy in three acts by Edward Laska. Produced 
by A. L. Jones and Morris Green at the Playhouse, New 
York, August 20, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


LOT U ME RaNINe 484 qaqa doebnaAbagwiouSUEnpOobonoodBsGeddad Robert Ames 
Thomas, Campbell. occ... cccccscecccvccevetenscsecsens Stewart Kemp 
ORR Yen RAACG=ciaia Gias/s she (civierpia siwicle. cas Slaneaciaesnsecesiedials Jerome Cowan 
Raber) Era Fig as aicietgieia vie's 4 01a \dipve aicie # ocieia e'eieaesius aa e.sin Leo Donnelly 
Richard Walcott: sc scccsc os oaieaes cides eee seeessesie s Robert McWade 
Pres igley cc. cc cise ace preter smaisblspia vie.s0s cls aclamikmanis ns Louis Mount Joy 
TAG AB sehen relies siels/sielelejevel + « elale.eje)s(olece(s/o\ele-¢ ia, sisivinie/ols eres siajaleipreyen James Robb 
Janresie DOOLIRS n).,0csie's.08)n ss c10)s\q,0 5151 0/e)aisinis 010 9 8 6.sieieieis:a.eteisins Alex Derman 
Min evantesics crsusniciniais clele(siesie'sinsicin e oveccls sielelaleibiels.s siaieuisre Joseph Granby 
KORRES GBs ce ole siren clveld\u fi8) + slo 0.0 s\sicielele(palag ne weielouie ie Milton Nobles, Jr. 
Otto Shulteas s cprdue.s sjarelasMslewinliie sae vue aagic shia Manuel A. Alexander 
Honryan Nl ackcr. sists cialas's cinicse aln’a) sfale. o.aiel oie ope; stoie’a'si vio leyelsiarersisyere J. D. Walsh 
BNA erat ga eeieoma ara elerta dems Reba sleds boise asiselale scete Richard Warren 
A Barber...... BOOSEY Gobo BOMOUCOOnCIAC DSOHOUAIUAOOE R. M. D’Angelo 
OligahWalcotteersrtcctarsani hates ct sieteletelets see 6 9/0, cTelelele ae (arnie/aiziore Vivian Tobin 
Hyoly my Riatesetl s« cercttaters amis 2s ei(aterara otn'glcie'sseveevalp wiate acess Doris Marquette 
BREE Cala Sleretaxately dieintotiy ars\6i eas via) Siiaocgine sian w/in isin. se Marie Louise Walker 
Mass Dolittle date. fests cact:cfelt Nessie areuteleleteilis aepeisnsid tote stato eis Eden Gray 
IMEIaeUD) ayiss cal cleseretctie cicsele) Aa/eiepereldicvaie\elale.e 4\siei8,s ejeiale ecelaleieinis Louise Segal 
Wits Finney cvcececcciarescerctesetacecaaeatsseactes tiene Flora Finch 


Act I.—At Farnum and Campbell’s Apartment Near Columbia Uni- 
versity, Commencement Day. Act II. and III.—In the Woolworth 
Building. Staged by Bertram Harrison. 


Dave Farnum, being rich and wild, did not want to 
go to college. Thomas Campbell, poor and studious, 
did. So they put up a job on Farnum’s guardian — 
Dave to do as he pleased, Thomas to graduate and get his 
degree and give it to Dave to take home. On Commence- 
ment Day at Columbia Dave’s guardian arrives with his 
daughter, Olga, Dave’s sweetheart, and discovers the 
deception. He stops Dave’s allowance and forbids his 
pursuit of Olga. Dave goes on his own, organizes a 
Brains Promoting concern, tumbles on to a leather patent, 
bluffs a rich man into backing him and emerges tri- 
umphantly as a smart business man and Olga’s affianced 
husband in the last act. 
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“ BROOK ” 


A play in three acts by Thomas P. Robinson. Pro- 
duced by McKee and Stevens at the Greenwich Village 
Theater, New York, August 20, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Mooney Blackburn.......secesessececccrsccecscses George Thompson 
Dan Peltry.......scccccccccesccccesscedscsercsccces Benjamin Kauser 
Brook Blackburn.......scsecceccccccsscessccevccsscscoes Mary Carroll 
Bryce Hammond........sscccscscccrccecscscvsccaecs Donald Cameron 
Norman Tracey..csccccccccsscccssvessccrssws Theodore Westman, Jr. 
Joe Cochran... sccssvtiecesssisinceeuisvecine cise se sic,ssse.eive George Barbier 
Adah Cochran, ...0..cccusscsvostectvcccccvessescosccesese Ellis Baker 


Act I., II. and III.—Mooney Blackburn’s Cabin in the Alleghany 
Mountains. Staged by John McKee. 


Brook Blackburn is a mountain girl crudely reared 
and lacking all suggestion of sophistication. Loving a 
summer visitor, Bryce Hammond, she does not hesitate 
to give herself to him. Nor to frankly confess that she 
has done so when accused. She loves Bryce and he loves 
her. If God put so great a love in their hearts He must 
naturally have expected them to acknowledge it. Even 
the girl who was going to marry Bryce, Adah Cochran, 
is beaten by such logic. And Bryce, who had entered 
upon the adventure lightly and in the mood of an in- 
vestigator, refuses to accept the freedom Brook offers 
him. He will stay on in the mountains and marry her 
for love, rather than return to town and marry Adah for 
convenience, and to avert town talk. 


“ ARTISTS AND MODELS ” 


A musical revue in two acts. Produced by Messrs. 
Shubert at the Shubert Theater, New York, August 20, 
1923. 


Principals engaged — 
Frank Fay Adele Klaer 
Harry Kelly Charlotte Woodruff 
George Rosener ; John Adair 
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Bob Nelson Nikola Cunningham 
Rose Boylan Lee Morse 
Veronica Annie Pritchard 
Bob O’Connor Buddy Doyle 
Harriet Gimbel Marie Pettes 

Beth Elliott Clare Thompson 
Arthur Boylan Rollo Wayne 

Kyra Fatelle Levelle 
Etta Pillard Grace Hamilton 


James R, Liddy 
Staged by Harry Wagstaff Gribble and Francis Weldon, under the 
supervision of J. J. Shubert. 


“RED LIGHT ANNIE” 


A drama in three acts by Norman Houston and Sam 
Forrest. Produced by A. H. Woods in association with 
Sam H. Harris at the Morosco Theater, New York, August 
21, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 








anny, Gam belilicsers:aysreie:sisie/o\0r5)<19/5.sisteceiosloine eeveverieiels eet ares Mary Ryan 
Mom CampbellNatscaicine lets eiasin sta sis sisseaieienelw elven Frank M. Thomas 
Mrs” Clark. iiss: iia ahaa aresstar si alnsate 5 cieid nioseie ein. eie eal -Edward Walton 
Nick Martin..... eielatefelerete/alsictelstelstare adieiaeale alaaienran sis ...Edward Ellis 
Dorothy, Martin scicr ices sissces vce es siaroletafarciatelereteiets ++...Warda Howard 
Mo Wilson ..6s... Geaaisie ia AR RCA ay wees pwieeets W. H. Prendergast 
PUMA Hou iestarrenie yet celsiatean aieceine aiclabielsterasera ste ...-Albert Carberry 
Another» Mansi. vis.cecoe veie's> oe 6s 's Roviaieinsie areas Ree re Fred McLean 
PUMA RE face aimmenctre tierce catiaiiesaitctes sa cisinaciatens Harry Hammill 
Ned. wns. slalsisip sieteisie steer Al Britton 
Ghestervcsmescocsrdacodeseeshas dienes ce tess Bistslaaie ++Henry Vincent 
Flo.. ses x aisles abisitia'e s' e.p'sie'ving viele y eineicieeia Monita Gay 
NIRTIC cteresieteiie sie teicisie slasiasadeletelsseemen ander sucssueoesn Ann Martin 
UM Sab BONDE ROS THE HBA USEC OLS OROS SOTTO OCC COCO RC Ea apoE John Waller 
An OMice Boy. civclssjaalecte sine deledcsse Rlalaotstainieiare viele am team Billy Gillen 
Mr. Fulton....... ais oletetarsial gs sicistersiassicioisicune scaparnisgie ee «....Francis Dunn 
ODER DACAD, ems cite trate eonciat ocne tinve eset ancien Paul Nicholson 


The First Act is in Ten Thumbnail Sketches: I—A Railroad 
Station, upstate. 2—At the Martins in Brooklyn. 3—An Office in a 
Bank in New York. 4—Outside of an Office Building. 5—A Corner 
in a Court Room. 6—At the Martins. 7—Fanny’s Bedroom. 8—A 
Private Parlor. 9—Fanny’s Bedroom. 10—An Office. Act II. and 
III.—An Apartment on the West Side. Staged by Sam Forrest. 


The Campbells, Fanny and Tom, just married in an 
upstate town, go to New York, where Tom is to become 
a bank clerk. In New York they fall under the influence 
of Fanny’s step-sister and her husband, Nick and Dorothy 
Martin, keepers of a resort and dealers in dope. Tom 
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is framed for the theft of $50,000 in Liberty Bonds 
from his bank, and after he is sent to prison Fanny is 
taught to use dope and becomes a regular visitor to the 
Martin resort, where she is known as Red Light Annie. 
After a year she reforms, and is waiting for Tom when 
he gets out of Sing Sing. For a few months they are 
happy. Then Martin tries to blackmail Annie back into 
the old life. She shoots him dead and a friendly de- 


tective refuses to arrest her. 


“ ZENO” 


A drama in three acts by Joseph F. Rinn. Produced 
by the Hampton Play Corporation at the Forty-eighth 
Street Theater, New York, August 25, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Officer Burke..., 
James O’Brien... 
William Donegan....... 
Chief Inspector Parker.. 


..Charles J. Sims 
James T. Ford 
..- Thomas Gunn 
..Walter Wilson 








Sulfly vGordany oa sicnctcncreersy eae erase aOlesed ene anidly Martha McGraw 
Wiliam! Rang iy asic lotins tiecaietels'<(aldelaielntatoln oie’ sale sev taidiatdie’s William Shelley 
James) Cartier ics iasojes 55.45 och oa 0b whine dsia nes Saakee om Hugh O’Connell 
Maries or icdcicse tina sc nesbes put suants sehen te anew take meter Helen Gill 
Mre\\ Hampton: succacddanstihs hedciiesee oatredemeae Mina C. Gleason 
Grace; “Hampton ccciedinns seed ddgetasedionnces Margaret Shackelford 
Barry Walliams Meieaass sata dane t ened tes cicasloat feet’ Frederick Bickel 
Citarles Bialseris core) sca opcode aiatenpdalalarel sl eldididlonie aj diataiaialeh naar Paul Byron 
Mr .Hamiptons ens sorkiua ssa s Wehmel sas Sieeciae speak coe sie Albert Sackett 
Professor) Dodgers: nave asieriahateleler at daleelctelsia'le ciaelel daisies Leigh Lovell 
DEM Moores. itis ies ksigeasahanneeoneareds detecccen ee William B. Mack 
Officer PDillony. ia acandeacanecraimccicee dads cae tama ene J. A. Curtis 


Act I.—Scene 1—Office of Chief Inspector Parker. Scene 2— 
Library in the Hampton Home. Act IJ.—Same. Act IJI.—Scene 1— 
Garret in the House Next Door. Scene 2—Same as Act II. Staged 
by Edward Elsner. 


Zeno is a notorious crook who has been defying the 
police for months. No one has ever seen him. He 
issues orders to his gang by wireless, and divides the 
swag by leaving it in the center of a hayfield and notify- 
ing them to go get it. Police Inspector Parker combs the 
town unsuccessfully, and is finally induced to accept the 
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codperation of Dr. Moore, a psychic, who has been 
engaged to hold a séance at the home of the Hamptons 
in the hope of getting in touch with the spirit of the 
Hampton son, cruelly murdered weeks before. At the 
séance Dr. Moore performs wonderfully until Inspector 
Parker breaks in, reveals the house to have been wired 
and uncovers Zeno’s headquarters in the house next 
door. Dr. Moore, however, is only one of the gang, and 
the capture of Zeno himself exposes the least suspected 
member of the cast. 


“ MAGNOLIA ” 


A comedy in:three acts by Booth Tarkington. Pro- 
duced by Alfred E. Aarons, Inc., at the Liberty Theater, 
New York, August 27, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 






Coneral Rumford. ..5 6 <cicreeciescccinscecasccesiteceees J. K. Hutchinson 
Madame Rumford......cceccsecsecccsconvcseanens Elizabeth Patterson 
ESL Gis Bela eale/eiesccatacsteteveters (ister aleteierate/ets vsalois inleio7e o\eistovcreveler ave! Phyllis, Schuyler 
MSC Ys cretereieisersie cares eiaierciers: sia ausranoials ..Martha Bryan-Allen 
MESOPER Ou atage efeler'e ais valslalalaleiiceie e\eiaisieys eield/e/olale's level svele)mCainieieleisleiaie/ahe ele Leo Carrillo 
Major Patterson... 6c cciscccccecdececiassceeversveves John Rutherford 
GOP ALLOLE OMe seeks! ataiaretateia) atctafatctel s(uiatoreseteletolelstars James Bradbury, Jr. 
General Orlando. -Jacksoth.......scscecvrsscocdacens Malcolm Williams 
BInckiGyy tic ces ec aces owe ne viatdas aeigdea's ealcsonesdesion wa John Harrington 
DEGXI6.0 wae Ceiece ys sie's 4101418 cide ehelain a cia sivisye otsieis/eidie (a) olgielelata\s el shu a Ethel Wilson 
RGD. Peer eala inv tele ae ke bea sue ee assieee tats hia Barrington Carter 


Act I.—General Rumford’s Estate, Magnolia Landing, Mississippi, 
1841, Act I1.—General Jackson’s Gaming Resort, Natchez. Act III.— 
Drawing Room of the Mansion. Staged by Ira Hards. 


_ In the 1830’s the Rumfords live at Magnolia Landing, 

Mississippi. Young Tom Rumford, taken north when a 
boy, was brought up by relatives of Quaker tendencies 
living near Philadelphia. Returning to Magnolia Land- 
ing a young man, he refuses to accept the duel as the 
only means of settling a dispute between gentlemen. He 
does not believe in fighting. Insulted by a bully, he 
refuses to fight. Which so angers his fire-eating father 
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that Tom is sent to the woodshed to live. Running 
away from home he drifts into a gambling house in 
Natchez just in time to see the proprietor shoot down a 
couple of faro cheaters. From the gambler Tom learns 
that courage is merely a question of preparedness. 
“The brave man is the man who feels he is safe.” 
Under which spur Tom fights another bad man who 
has insulted him, acquires an acquaintance with the 
use of firearms and seven years later returns to Magnolia 
Landing as “the notorious Cunnel Blake,” terror of the 
lower Mississippi. Here he is romantically revenged 
upon his male enemies and wins the love of his most 
adorable cousin. 


“LITTLE MISS BLUEBEARD ” 


A comedy in three acts by Avery Hopwood. Pro- 
duced by Charles Frohman in association with E. Ray 
Goetz at the Lyceum Theater, New York, August 28, 
1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Larry Charters. ....cccccscecccccsccccccccccsssvcensgens Bruce McRae 
Eva Winthrop v).'. sivdiaisinese'eieies eivies'svininjelath.e sie eiejuiwisjeisieitiers Margaret Linden 
Smithers. .sa0.csicsis soe eles sikqia whlnwigiv'e d'eisaleisle «RR eMoatD aw William Eville 
Sir John) Barstow. oc ccceccsesccnccdcccesouccscteceacesas Arthur Barry 
The Hon.: Bertie, Bird. 2.2... ccsccecevcvercccscsevscsnces Eric Blore 
Bob Talmadge’ ciicicc joe 0s sine neseiceucevuauages vate cee Stanley Logan 
Colette iisjcicre's/ajeisivieiclalole'e fe «jure rete leis iafelateltinivieib wve'aisiels s Sieie itt Irene Bordoni 





.-Jeannette Sherwin 

.Eva Leonard-Boyne 

Paul Rondel. ....cceccccccsecccssccscccsescsccrssccccs Burton Brown 

Act I. and II.—Larry Charters’ Flat in London. Act III.—Recep- 

tion Hall of the Talmadges’ Villa in Deauville. Staged by W. H. 
Gilmore. 

Colette is an attractive French girl, with a secret 
love for Larry Charters, composer. Introduced to him 
as the wife of Charters’s friend, Bob Talmadge, who has 
inadvertently committed bigamy, using Charters’s name, 
she asks the privilege of remaining in his apartment, his 


wife in name only, until she can get a divorce. Char- 
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ters agrees to help his friend and within the hour is 
deeply in love with Colette. For an act and a half she 
keeps him at half-arm’s length, pretending jealousy of 
his other inspirations. But eventually she capitulates. 


“THE WHOLE TOWN’S TALKING ” 


A comedy by John Emerson and Anita Loos. Pro- 
duced by A. H. Woods at the Bijou Theater, New York, 
August 29, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 





LOHT Ys SIME ONS 6 foraiei a's orocs brofe i jolesals (ole! ele's'sie'ele’o)elolpivieleraieters James Bradbury 
IVAN ROW SAATAONS alotefs eiats\eistololeisve elelaisrels stale ie'elela‘e/siaielelersicielctelesicve Lucia Moore 
Ghester Binney: tersisers sisinis)o eieieiela clels'«lcloicieieie sir cbielsierente aie Grant Mitchell 
Btheli Simmons: Sista: siers siaiatesers/cra\clelsVs efoleiereresclora/aciele csletelatste-s June Bradley 
Roger Shields... .»Gerald Oliver Smith 
Melee WALGOD ote tere sists etsioiclarorele:s/fisisiere Weleda cia sia ate eines eins Violet Dunn 
Sally MW ilsonieny ses ceielee aaisic(siierainie waelovcie bielatnaticoeteeeetye Alice Dunn 
Donald Swift sc2-(ssicteieis vais ateelac eis iaistele se aieie claaSlbis create Harold Salter 
Diothya Ly the'socesictclcicleicts ait oceisrelocte aictecsse'ard sieve dle. Bins, Gelchats Catherine Owen 
SAI ce actos cara ea a eeinee ive akice sind: op cocteindeemaane te Jeanne Greene 
LATITIC Werstars sjatalinte ide sls aiticlemw on clos cle wleclcat relcneicten Eleanor Kennedy 
Waxd-Driver.t. cacee)< rs casisa tes sie oe oe atstoinie sacs te ake see Ellsworth Jones 


The Action Takes Place in the Living Room of the Simmons 
Family in Toledo, Ohio. Staged by Mr. Emerson. 


Chester Binney, a kind but crude merchant in Toledo, 
Ohio, is eager to marry Ethel Simmons, the daughter 
of his business partner. Ethel, however, although she 
admires Chester, is romantic and demands a lover who 
has lived. Hoping to please her Chester invents a past 
for himself, inscribing the back of a movie queen’s 
photograph with subtle references to the “ happy, hectic, 
Hollywood hours ” he had spent with her. Ethel is duly 
impressed until the movie queen, Letty Lythe, appears 
on the scene, accompanied by her director and fiancé, 
a large, pugnacious gentleman named Swift. Chester, 
exposed, is forced to “ fight in the dark,” just like a 
movie hero, to defend his honor. At the end of which 
comic contest he emerges victorious and Ethel is proud to 
marry him. " 
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“THE JOLLY ROGER ” 


A comedy in four acts by A. E. Thomas. Produced at 
the National Theater, New York, August 30, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Barney Blum. ....cecccecceecseceesscssccscvscvsscnsere Le Roi Operti 
Long, Tom’ i. oct clciae scence welnenisieisieitisiace sens C. Norman Hammond 
Bint sciisvsin ov aloe 0 ore #isteneierernle chars mielatare eiavib( We mip sidiale Reynolds Evans 
LONG 5's, divia.sy0 oie/pia'pls eblardlorb.o «Mee NSO aie sla ols\e orslares'y es 4.0 Vipiole eieks J. R. Lee 
"LOOHY.«,/ujp]ois'v:01s) 4) Slain hajeiereisie +p els/aibe seipis!s sie] sle\eisie\e e/e'a/e/a\s\a'ajeiete P.. J.) Kelly. 
Red (Dominique i.iore « as, e ave 6 abie/ti eye's ols lalvins elo aisoplslcieie nls wleisiere Ernst Rowan 
ML OaCbic ss ccccdlev Viaiksiont lees ataleetealelslelors dieolesie e:Naiste’<s/aeleta Murray Darcy 
Seer ori risa nts alee miaiaiars wie ws peeps ae hia eV eible le Voce’ alate state's William H. Stephens 
Waar [RGeK 055 «ays, age ols eiess oiayaico ss! svorotate hat Groipr slain te apo ia'te) ain ni CoazayeiS 19th Allen Thomas 
Martinis, only sions /aie rein sisyaenlacts\u els alelxia airs (eleleyslnje We inie at iatereye William Sauter 
GHA Stlat auwitreledilevel ointticrercielovaxOnin Sicteretayeiareteisforaleicis cnieis ome) ate a yRte Paul Gilfoyle 
EIglGa, \Bornerseh es sisicuis sauna vine seer il sipnis sister Carroll McComas 
Adare: Trent 4 pv is\m c\eie'da acini ve bapa sal ewisiew pinw\e binds a Pedro De Cordoba 
Helinanaa tees wis sa: 5in'cah 31 WA Oa KAA Dp ow oie ae Kes Ome aOR Marcel Dill 
Nations anda’ <onpase nara CaaS IRLaiA esptaspeiais a wis ho iad i ip ees Joseph Latham 
Purringtonny sic iste eisatevareie(s eee ateieis alsisleiaivivie'siy)e/cieiv ie vis H. E. Humphrey 
Mistress, Purringion ...c.pcceaceasasaccsdsenseceaets Ruth Chorpenning 


Act I—The Deck of a-Pirate Brig. Act II.—Captain’s Cabin. 
Acts III, and IV.—The Beach of a Desert Island. 


Off the coast of Somewhere, some time or other, Adam 
Trent mysteriously boards a pirate ship which has 
stopped to take on prisoners and loot from a captured 
brig. He finds the pirate captain dead and the crew in 
mutiny, but, preying upon the superstitions of the men 
through certain devil’s symbols tattooed on his chest, 
Adam takes command. Among the prisoners from the 
brig is Hilda Borner, proud and pretty, disguised as a 
cabin boy to protect her from the bad men. Adam, 
penetrating the disguise, falls in love with Hilda, who 
defies him until after they have been marooned on a 
desert island for a month. After that she discovers 
she loves him and a mysterious way of delivery is found 
for them. 
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“POPPY” 


A musical comedy in three acts; book and lyrics by 
Dorothy Donnelly; music by Stephen Jones and Arthur 
Samuels. Produced by Philip Goodman, at the Apollo 
Theater, New York, September 3, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 





Sarak: Viae er nc ster <it/eletain,s yo /are sts 'ais s(0/e aicie' 1a oie. a'e/a Gin Maude Ream Stover 
Amos Sniffen... Jimmy Barry 
Dare GIA BONE gore in cial e oienetea a clare a alalore die, uielsiaie a/elaie's) staid haat Luella Gear 
William Van P Wicks. obits .c cues atvis sitet cmslenteatiidtedas Alan Edwards 
Princess Vronski Mameluke Pasha’ Tubbs............. Emma Janvier 
Mortimer Pottles cscs diveissiacrsle sialic tv e's oeieinet nese’ Robert Woolsey 
Profs, Eustace: MeGargles ji isla 's dares elsisip vied oisie agin a astecialaa W. C. Fields 
Poppy MeGargle. rasp seissicicielvs Unies seas wi siete sai! Madge Kennedy 
Veiga Pela Berd (7% «cis kictcls esrdld's owls wisleiele elerelejeieed tabassisse Hugh Chivers 
Premier; Damon i. vale sast ak als bieelajolainjelainlere cassie Aivigia sma Marion Chambers 


Act I.—Outside of the Fair Grounds, Greenmeadow, Connecticut. 
1874, Act IIl.—The House on the Hill. Act III.—At Mrs. Tucker’s. 
Staged by the Author and Julian Alfred. 


Poppy’s mother ran away with a circus, serving as a 
wardrobe woman, and died soon after Poppy was born. 
The baby was adopted by Professor McGargle, one of 
the smoothest of the show’s “ grifters,” who brought her 
up to be a fortune teller and his assistant. When she 
was twenty the show played the home town of Poppy’s 
deceased parent. She discovered she was an heiress and 
she left the show to marry a rich but decent city fellow 
she had met on the grounds. 


“CONNIE GOES HOME” 
A comedy in three acts by Edward Childs Car- 


penter, from a story by Fannie Kilbourn. Produced 
by Kilbourn Gordon, Inc., at the Forty-ninth Street 
Theater, New York, September 6, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Dyce Lain GLOW cipieitie sip aiaisipiscotein ae» Bow einraraie ois. sielelaipiaipass.a Valerie Vallaire 
POpep HINO Eaerces aicovisalsts Hala ealg a cisigielais/exe siovtleialaeinwse/eitie es Audrey Hart 
Gonnter asa acu nsdsedessausamaceaestawas aaccenale sins Sylvia Field 
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FUGA vis, cieie's ore-e's ¢ ayers 910/6 016 weialdeal glad pre cleletelsieioin cia vieve clecevele Martha Madison 
Chester Barclay......scccsscccccvccscnsccvccscesees Fred Irving Lewis 
FASB OL Es ks iso clein aie ioaieiauclale vere qelwiaisiesletciaieiniticin ssieve'siatera/« Harry E. McKee 
Isobel Wayne... csccecccscccccccvcccessccssccscseccence Ethel Remey 
Mrs. Merrick. ....sccoccscceccvcssetecersvresessssesocce Lorna Elliott 
George M. Barclay..i..csccccscccnccccvesesevcesecses Berton Churchill 
SIM a sioiss train's Cronies aden Sak eRe Menem h ee seis rh wreamle sefeleN Donald Foster 
Mra.” Gibbie. voces 6 costs pe voles eevieher wieivie We waistols, oiss\eleiete Florence Earle 
Molly Latimer /sc5)-<¢ ee siecle «cat cidttas Clie mb cince ss \elele pore Arlina McMahon 


Prologue—A Room in the Forties, West of Broadway, New York. 
Act I.—The Library of George M. Barclay’s House, Chicago. Act 
II.—III.—The Library. Staged by Frederick Stanhope. 


Connie, coming to New York from a home for desti- 
tute girls in Illinois, tries to get on as an actress. Her 
specialty is playing “kid” parts. Out of work for 
months she faces a choice of three ways out: She can 
kill herself, she can go back to the home, or she can 
accept the favors of rich men. She decides to go back 
to the home. Not having enough money to pay her full 
fare she makes up as a kid and tries to travel for half 
fare. One conductor catches her and is about to throw 
her off the train when a nice but slightly eccentric youth 
rescues her. Thinking her a child he takes her to his 
uncle’s house in Chicago, where uncle keeps her on as 
a sort of junior secretary, and finally she helps straighten 
out a domestic problem which lands her in the young 
man’s arms. 


“THE CROOKED SQUARE” 


A comedy drama by Samuel Shipman and Alfred C. 
Kennedy. Produced by Mrs. Henry B. Harris at the 
Hudson Theater, New York, September 10, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Pete: Darnell’s “Asoistants < ais sis«jslaisleisle/c\enefeieis's's civtetaidielols 6 Edward Power 
James? Darnell jurists ciscecielsiesielejclete are siaielatolort: atnis,c( ale oiaieletetateloiata John Park 
Barbara Kirkwood oo; /ficiescwtaiseta/sa slaps «(ole vreyele'a sie wiaiaren es Edna Hibbard 
Thomas Harvey... s\06050000ceaees {5G sie \eisieia sie esmarece-wie/ubnetelalobe Claude King 
Robert Colby cia. wits elem bisixtayaia nye siniasniviviy e/ele.aalaisieie hate Kenneth McKenna 
TM OSSIOs 5:5 Fo Seeicie a cemalieis agp ain de ban mneis BOC G SHRINE ADS Se stele Agnes Mare 
Peggy Sine aund ates ca auennanewsn ans deinn ei iNaaddes ee slate Patricia Calvert 
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1 ry Bo nitipRb OO OUGOCUL ODDIE SO OD ERURCOOU TOMO COCOUGL a. i Lida Kane 
WA 16) FOVCHM iar ile/eivo c's \ele'o/u[s\o7s/e(olsiele)a\e'e! oleielals ele/e(sielee c/ete Ruth Donnelly 
Lavra nc cicccccccecseccenccasisvecssnsecceccecscsccsenve Dorothy West 
STORY Belg eivictatalsraictetsie stelsraters avele's efelsia\« ela/alelcierslala's ele sielelelfs,cleresiela Jack Larue 
Bara’a. FatWeris cass s:e/c\s)ele {c/s oe elein'e/vi e's wletas\s be, e'e)aislele sp sinia’e sie John Hall 
Mrs. Emily Burnham.........ccessccssccccssrcscoees Leonore Harris 
Mr. Edgemore.......cecccececrsvectvevescscreseveeee C. Henry Gordon 
Milea’ Darby. « ccistec siaecdie ve ceiniise ce wesnasevssesehivaeaos Grace Burgess 
Mr. Dodson...... we ereclstetelne Taare lotdte/eva\elefateia viclalelaieratsiate als Franklyn Hanna 
EP OYO eininta, ctoius clot (aiehst eda fxsclv «)dfalalaibsd\ia\s'eiefnoieinela/«, ate w elmiaseinaiose/eim T. Tamamoto 
Dawe Ute cies cise enix eta vicinisin'esTeiaie'e's eye's" e.n dlarw ATninin's <\apnie= Patricia Calvert 
Prince Stefano Solenski.........ceecccesecsecsscess Georges Renavant 
Alice) Haryeyg-tacciciccrasincieleisinis slsiois aisles skulls wictele|e|sisioisis sie! s Gladys Hanson 


DOATLAL Ena rales ote te eveveiniarclaelovercTaeiere eictaasSiniale  elateisis vials, aidiviaietctate's cls Walter Howe 

Act I.—Scene 1—Private Office of James Darnell’s Detective 
Agency. Scene 2—Discharge Room of the Woman’s State Reform- 
atory. Act II.—Private Room at Edgemore’s Information Bureau. 
Act II].—Drawing Room at the Harvey Residence. Staged by Fred 
G. Stanhope. 


Barbara Kirkwood, from the South, comes to New 
York seeking self-expression and a job. Down to her 
last cent she asks help of men on the street and is 
arrested as a street walker. Sent to the woman’s re- 
formatory she is released through the influence of a fake 
detective agency and smuggled into the home of the 
Thomas Harveys to spy out a scandal. Being in love with 
the son of the house she double-crosses her employers 
and saves everybody, including a fiancé for herself. 


“MARY, MARY, QUITE CONTRARY ” 


A comedy in three acts by St. John Ervine. Produced 
by David Belasco at the Belasco Theater, New York, 
September 11, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Mrs, Considine. ......2.0csscocess serie iio aiei¥,alsyertinrns is, ..- Winifred Fraser 
Sheila ie sierststescusale ic a arelaecdiniieters saaeie.s(e ele aleasipiele ssi steraraie Nora Swinburne 
Geoffrey...... See eiatatee rokahonstohs todclorete oie taiakerdies as ince ahavets Busisiote Francis Lister 
Sir Henry Considine, K. C. M. G...s.eeeeees ...+.C. Aubrey Smith 
Rey. Canon Peter Considine, M. A......cescssscecees Orlando Daly 
Mary Westlake (Mrs. James Westlake)...........+.+..- Mrs. Fiske 


SL OVI tespiatettipieis Saisie wala) « playaiataletnts ap bleveior 6 b\orw viovsia’elale mis a/sistela's Naoe Kondo 





...Audrey Cameron 
ba segscbenedecdes Gladys Burgess 
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Miss Mimms.......+-s++eseereeee een eisieestisenscoscesl lonence Raney, 
Mor... B@Gby.civiaso.s'0 a.s:0p)5 vino.0 0 apse Biniete Adore hondabaagoc cd Lennox Pawle 

Act I.—The Garden of Hinton St. Henry Vicarage. Act II.—The 
Drawing Room of the Vicarage. Act II].—The Garden. Time, the 
Present. Staged by David Belasco. 

Mary Westlake, a popular actress in London, journeys 
to the vicarage of a country town in England to hear 
a young poet read a play about Joan d’ Arc. While 
there she manages to stir the family up considerably by 
fascinating the boy, Geoffrey Considine, who is engaged 
to his cousin Sheila, and by making something of a 
fool of Sir Henry Considine, previously a confirmed 
bachelor. After which she exits laughingly and returns 
to London. 


“ THE LULLABY ” 


A drama in a prologue, four acts and an epilogue 
by Edward Knoblock. Produced by Charles Dillingham 
at the Knickerbocker Theater, New York, September 17, 
1923. 


Cast of characters — 


The iOld, Woman. 6 vice cisweive cis shake vopice sielca so Fawis eaten Florence Reed 
The Young Girl: ....0..ccccvesccee pmanise aalaesiens oldie «+++eRose Hobart 
Mariette...... Raibis ana (aseiminee: sana iats 8 ara) sees ale silts afelavors Alice Fleming 
Claudet....... Sie pielele cela tloislciewniselslerehysicielae acaiowemiatetatars ...Leonard Mudie 
FEM B65 cisig visig’so:d oie 0'a wan. 4. a/alein(eeé cise? eie,a @d's'e mimeise bie «+e+.Mary Robson 
Madelon........ siete deletes claanan dares aie-dlece wigan Ni +++.--Florence Reed 
Jacques: .scivccsccesvesess Znih-slaie,WiSaie eealvemnianceed epee Harold Elliott 
Bouillard, ...icvccccccacacccsevsccevcvcveeevasecsencces David Glassford 
Rosalie....... blues leu ante tale pere AH COR RG COMER Rt Grace Perkins 
SYiha Poulo vi Aeieeiaicieisabatds ste'sipplelele me delea ete iy USERS Marianne Walter 









Freddie Maynard. Cee She ee Charles Trowbridge 
ictor. Lebosws cstieissd sis ech etiereintaleiaisyeleeivia nittetegerc ....Rupert Lumley 
.Frank Morgan 


Baroness ‘Dax. kis sie e wee vars sae sine cieleen We tine wee area bisiets Alice Fleming 
Polix: de, Pareares6 oleissi0io0.a.¢.cesstel viele alals's w10is,sienih 5 Ov\edata ake Peter Carpenter 
A Young: Sailors occes cc cectaienenjevie cerns snae eben Leonard Mudie 
Ann! Older s Sailors /sie:saistbie/eie's sie pirate alofels wiale e eloloiylalarsiv ale Bernard Thornton 


Prologue—A Paris Street. Act I—In Normandy, Act II.—Rosalie’s 
Attic, Paris; Maynard’s Garden, Barbizon; Salignac’s Rooms, Paris. 
Act III.—Madelon’s Boudoir, Paris; Restaurant Pompadour. Act IV.— 
Old Wall, Tunis; A Prison Cell. Epilogue—A Paris Street. Staged 
by Fred G. Latham. : 


Old Madelon, walking the streets of Paris, pauses to 
advise a young girl not to keep the assignation with her 
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lover upon which she is bent. As she relates her own 
life the action slips back to the days of Madelon’s youth 
in Normandy. There she found herself in trouble at 
eighteen. The parents of the boy who was the father 
of her child refuse to let him marry her. To Paris she 
goes, and there, to support her baby, she becomes the 
mistress, first of an American painter who leaves her, 
and later, of an international jewel thief, who is dragged 
from her by the police. Down she drifts until she is a 
painted harlot on the streets of Tunis with but one fixed 
idea of honor. She will have nothing to do with the 
sailors because she knows her son has entered the navy. 
When one who is drunk tries to force his attentions 
upon her he is shot and Madelon serves twenty years 
in prison for his murder. Out of prison she drifts back 
to Paris, where the epilogue leaves her finishing her 
story to the young woman. 


“ THE CHANGELINGS ” 
A comedy in three acts by Lee Wilson Dodd. Pro- 
duced by Henry Miller’s Theater Co., at the Henry Miller 
Theater, New York, September 17, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 





Dora Paber.....2% 05,01 ...Laura Hope Crews 
I BEGIN ROCKOL 6: cta oicis oie, cieleitic piasieieweleieiaatels Viclaslev"\e's.<eine 4 Blanche Bates 
POMWICK PU RUCE sd csisisleiins olsim aleisieisiaareveleinn se 0's alWiaicis Reginald Mason 
NILE CY Se PAUG ES 1G) ae Or PRE COO OAC OOUCIIO TORO A0 Sonne Henry Miller 
| ROCCO ics: caine (Seon OME: Geen COE RO GUOE: tht inn rnin Elmer Brown 
WACKY ROR Esai ons ues piste sw aleieia teterarg iced est RRe eae sie Geoffrey Kerr 
Bay REDO geseantaviviaesa p)sieslelate anise naming 8 sin we nie eidmloe Ruth Chatterton 
Clyde. Halstead. ......csceeeves telateainielatals (ote sivveteiawiciatelslers ere Felix Krembs 
Mpeg aiaiatovars wrcis aerate yalaracaversisean cielatetmanevajete\ajeTelay Wiovete eee olalerevers ate Walter Baldwin 


Act I—A Room in the Apartment of Wallace Aldcroft. Act II,.— 
Clyde Halstead’s Bachelor Quarters, Act III, and Epilogue—Same as 
Act I, 


(See page 188.) 
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“PETER WESTON” | 


A drama in four acts by Frank Dazey and Leighton 
Osmun. Produced by Sam H. Harris at the Sam H. 
Harris Theater, New York, September 18, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 





Tsabelle Westor ssi.» sisioie\c sien sisiedicidies aieisiejaibiow elartisinas Millicent Hanley 
Jarra W Eston cde cs ss cs va ccs pls Wer nee ven spite sich saan since Jay Hanna 
Jessie Weston s.sjsjssisie vie s\eieissa's pivieiieisice vlescsia'e scicleisie or Judith Anderson 
BO MGR oo visfeite cpap dials, 5 6e Suntec eiealete lo (isi eelni waieisinial tite <ein\h Hope Drown 
Petek Weston, oii is. desicaon cuticle seinvlevacefevsnnsdisions Frank Keenan 
Jobe Westo sc cecccud ania oe celeeamaile telcicale's ascites 4aarak Clyde North 
Henry VanTinards. ci'scct cscs ccidsicoevccccsesccsice sevmiceeiels Fred Mosley 
Paul Vantiardskecsecadch op ie odabbieineale stale ms tea uele te Wilfred Lytell 
The Butler...... -Geo, W. Barnum 
Willian Harris. [oidicek «cana detareyia teats oct eanaen delet Paul Everton 
Pho. Police, (Officers cca ccigectaamaaieiecie tie sini ¢ cis soisteip stele tele A. O. Huhn 


Act I., II., III. and IV.—The Home of Peter Weston, in the Town 
of Weston, New York. Staged by Frank Keenan. 


Peter Weston is an old and successful man, iron 
willed and selfish. His wife dead, worn out by his 
domination, he tries to direct the lives of his three chil- 
dren and fails. The artist son he had forced into his 
pump works accidentally kills the man who has dis- 
covered a shortage in his accounts. His daughter con- 
fesses that she had been the sweetheart of the man slain 
and that she expects to bear him a child. His youngest 
son, made miserable by the family scandals, goes into a 
consumption brought on by drinking. Unable, with all 
his boasted influence, to obtain a reprieve for his con- 
victed son, Peter Weston is left mumbling into the tele- 
phone at dawn of the day set for the boy’s electrocution. 
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“ CHAINS ” 
A drama in three acts by Jules Eckert Goodman. 
Produced by William A. Brady at the Playhouse, New 
York, September 19, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


WOH IVaUa Vive tassetnistelsteyeie saievereisieie/alslotals stelsssteve vhsieia sles; sieve William Morris 
Miata liars ma tietarelolareinje seiciapayets sistersie) sisisiovelave.slale:siecsre she Maud Turner Gordon 
ELEY EY. cautareisteleterteiae lee ipvursieratelalsl eVsieis\siotaie alsieie sarviera elptejersielels ciste's Paul Kelly 
Grace smenioss iscceiinscenieascioale ce hisee sonics Katherine Alexander 
Richardewny erect acecielssenietasiisiaiaess see ide einacae acces Gilbert Emery 
Jeane Trowbridge date warrse nie cicislewiele nie opaleleracriw toes Helen Gahagan 


Act I, If. and IIIl.—The Home of John Maury. Staged by Wil- 
liam A. Brady, Jr. 


Jean Trowbridge and Harry Maury had been more 
than sweethearts while both were at college, expecting 
at the time to be married later. They quarrel, however, 
and separate, to meet again in New York after five years 
have passed. The sight of Jean, flashily independent 
and rather “ jazzy,” convinces Harry that she has come 
to reproach him for his desertion of her. He seeks to 
be rid of an unhappy conscience by going away, which 
exposes the story of his trouble to his somewhat horri- 
fied parents. They seek a settlement with Jean. But 
she refuses money, and will not think of marriage. She 
is content to bear her share of the blame for anything 
that has happened. Believing there has been a child 
born to her the Maurys insist that it shall be made 
respectable by the marriage of its parents. But again 
Jean refuses. Respectability, so called, may be gained 
that way, but not self-respect. She is still holding 
her ground at the end, but she has agreed to consider 
the proposal of Harry’s Uncle Richard, who is older 
and more understanding than any of the others, 
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“GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLLIES ” 


A revue in two acts, lyrics by Irving Cesar and John 
M. Anderson; music by Louis A Hirsh and Con Conrad. 
Produced by The Bohemians, Inc., at the Winter Garden 
Theater, New York, September 20, 1923. 


Principals engaged — 


Marion Green Daphne Pollard 
George Rasely Eva Puck 

Al Sexton Ruth Urban 
Tom Howard Irene Delroy 
Denman Maley Josephine Adair 
Joe Lyons Ula Sharon 
Sammy White Martha Graham 
Johannes Jossefson The Cansinos 


The Mandels 
Staged by John Murray Anderson. 


“ MUSIC BOX REVUE” 


A musical revue in two acts; lyrics and music by 
Irving Berlin. Produced by Sam H. Harris at the 
Music Box Theater, New York, September 22, 1923. 


Frank Tinney Florence Moore 
Joseph Santley Grace Moore 

John Steel Ivy Sawyer 

Robert Benchley Lora Sanderson 

Hugh Cameron Florence O’Denishawn 
Solly Ward Mme. Dora Stroeva 
Phil Baker Brox Sisters 

Charles Columbus Frances Mahan 
Nelson Snow Dorothy Dilley 


Nellie King 
Staged by Hassard Short. 


“A LESSON IN LOVE ” 


A comedy in three acts by Rudolph Besier and May 
Eddington. Produced by Lee Shubert at the Thirty- 
ninth Street Theater, New York, September 24, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Captain Andre Briquette:.....sssseccescecreveeess William Faversham 
Beatrice Audley.....cscccccsccccccvecseccccsesseeseees Emily Stevens 
Dean Carey...cceccscccccccsevcvevvecveccecscrcsssaces Edward Emery 
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BIE INV Mie OL OTE e aiss cleo: s'ai nara vio eieie\eveleterw)ciginiy Wlalgreratmrecaierainis Hugh Buckler 
Mess Carey.cic i cicevslsvcnsiccivesievceciccvdianaesseleveens Grace Henderson 
OT ee aul BN RO GRU TIC ODOC CODES CCR Intern ie Gilda Leary 
UNESBE Orsi tare etetore ters 61s nip) ira) aia(sie'ols/uiajala;s, d cia: ete/s ojel4 aldteicla(e, siais Marian Hutchins 
RAR OR 5 Pars tt eo Sie Sis ai oie ia sverais ininie 9-4) a0:a15/ aie] efolera\sfcleisjninia, via biaiwrele F. S. Merlin 


Act I.—II.—Living Room in Mrs. Audley’s House at Norman Arches. 
Act III.—Private Rooms in Savoy Hotel, London. Staged by William 
Faversham. 

Captain Andre Briquette, following Beatrice Audley 
home from the seaside resort at which he had first been 
impressed by her beauty, finds her not only engaged to 
Sir Nevil Moreton, but a good deal of a stickler for the 
conventions and something of a prude. He sees her, 
for instance, turn from her door Laura Westerly, a 
friend of her girlhood, because Laura has so far for- 
gotten her responsibility to society as to run from an 
unloved husband to live with an ideal lover in the 
Transvaal. Thereupon the Captain, being French and 
a defender of love for its own sake, determines to teach 
Miss Beatrice something of passion’s power. Within a 
fortnight he has so completely charmed her that she 
throws over her fiance and is willing to fly with Briquette, 
either as his wife or his mistress, whenever he says the 
word. Extracting this confession from her the Captain 
proves himself a better man than even Beatrice suspected 
and all is as it should be. 


“ CHICKEN FEED ” 
(“ WaceEs, For WIVES ”’) 


A comedy in three acts by Guy Bolton. Produced by 
John Golden at the Little Theater, New York, September 
24, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Di Bailey. siiseccse cna vvle svn cies oe rie svcececineee cine cis Frank McCormack 
PANUARG MADE TLOY Cc stays elerainja’ dese, diets oyehsels) ois(s\she oie) \ocaje,ois'e)ejn\ ale or¥|0.9)5,0(6 Marie Day 
EMO REG LA OSAEEN 5 (os nio lao W o1e MIA ana 3) cal on] n.8) vio. w.s 0.06.4, areinioeibialvikate > Leila Bennett 
PLU HAG SLOGAN iis asa av slice ols shed one's phinpals bape dive Arthur Aylsworth 
PPA NY a BOOMER rec coivints Mita wie ss Wisi niaje 6 6 sia oie said etd ee eed s Stuart Fox 






TOIL BILOV « sleraieticoe a ai poise sisid'sis, 010 ..-Roberta Arnold 
Chester Logan ....Frank Allworth 
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Me). Fevituwicccssis pyaistetiateielsickatelsthister< Egobncecoucno Mart Fuller Golden 
Judge MacLean....... Senos PaaS pies Devens stirs eae Reed 
ONCSE den ean gacccnis un sansaareann ne iocoo ced iaie slajale acer entero Bert West 
Miss 7 PON REO dele» lasie mips) celusialaeiartiaisleta'sliatetela/efe) simi ncaa } Katherine Wilson 
larry Baylor stew cea jciag. ¢.ciers cio ale amlasoletolerads,s/aletncieaers's p10 wie -George Spelvin 


Act I.—Danny’s Living Room. Act II. “Sasa 1—The Logan Home. 
Scene 2—Same as Act I. Act III.—-Office of the Kester Kosy Kottage 
Kompany. Staged by Mitchell Smith, 


(See page 235.) 


“NIFTIES OF 1923 ” 


A musical revue in two acts by Sam Bernard and 
William Collier. Produced by Charles Dillingham at 
the Fulton Theater, New York, September 25, 1923. 


Principals engaged — 


William Collier Hazel Dawn 

Sam Bernard Ray Dooley 

Frank Crumit Helen Broderick 
Gus Van Helyn Eby Rock 
Joe Schenk Jane Greene 
Florenz Ames Twelve Tiller Girls 
William Holbrook Cortez and Peggy 

“ CASANOVA ” 


A drama in a prologue and three acts by Lorenzo de 
Azertis, translated by Sidney Howard. Produced by A. 
H. Woods and Gilbert Miller at the Empire Theater, New 
York, September 26, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 













Columbine iy sic s 0.0.00, sidleio oes aielais 8(Csisiale bis 

A Guitar Player : 

Paleinella. oi .0'< «ies aise /a’uieintelshiclete : a5 

Battista, His Page.........cccersss» ae vlelelefele Cero siseioinae Herbert James 
A: Fat: Manis cies aetcaisin siemivieiorsats iereit serous Siew be wine at otklainiave Harry Fielding 
A Gentleman in Black............++ die vieina sine mae nite Horace Healy 
A Roman Soldier....:5.s0sescsees eieieiviataibiatets: sects George Blackmore 
Alfani-Celli...... Bo ASAI Mies) Cleary wheels shaeteisieisia sarees +.s+-Philip Wood 
Manzoni... 3 sctaepisisege coh veers ate sibiniete 4/e\s Mle/ehl Ute aig ioletmiere B. N. Lewin 
AP Waterss os eic Seas oretpeleie bibtele Gah lnteteinie siete aid dndodddope Walter Soderling 
WS Garb lOn tej jiecjacey eis 's otorele ote (ole letstaletelolehsle (ols reletetaeprtevahe fol eee William Marr 
Giplietta vs. vecrctsiasees Aaielb aletdloSieipisleiele 8 ei eae Sieielare +++. Dinarzade 
Captain Michael Eehedy. avatelaValaelovets otutetetetetel letaTatelateetaretoine Mario Majeroni 
Henriette), 5oic bis cesses 500s dba iistieas saaemewaeen Katherine Cornell 


Giacomo Gazanoras Chevalier de Séingalt Se dratemsen cia Lowell Sherman 
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AV LACHERENE sotas rac asa sinh tigew ce pareutesh ewesiesiipies ta'e Ralph Belmont 
An) Innkeepers. ci cisccscecccecvevicconcccnvesvecvchincsos Edward Le Hay 
rE ADO ROR sore vic oici< elon ais dls’ Sleje's ale sce\s! Spiele nia) bvei0\6)6ré nie was J. C. Wallace 
Second) APGh evs aisixs ciate 3,9: sie x ciatsla 6.00 0 sieiey:ere’aelsls sieieisis Edward F. Snow 
WOU wire aa sive hice inieieitin vs 8/vin vig & pinie e(a vig leleasibinlelsiasisietes are Ernest Cossart 
A, Banker i Cesena sc ccc cccicccccccccccccccecccvcsese Harold Hartsell 
IA Gambler vias slacisyeistsve aldivioteia nlslsieiecele » oisisisjelsvelsinielele eres isle Harry Redding 
Monsietir Dubois, 5 1s<11/+/+.« s,slale/olejsicis\elelsis sisi\cleleinicieiei¢e(s/e1s\s/x'« Victor Benoit 
HE MADDG SOviHIS cei ieisicil sie pists /srclelelblnisie cls’ slels s)e/s\e a's sis\e)eya\e Horace Braham 
The Innkeeper sisi siic ieee visicisice vee cie twee cheebvcsicneces A. G. Andrews 
Monslenr, Antoine sirieis +1vlsieicla oie /6/0\eie\s 01019 06 eeidia\sib e's aisia.oid David Glassford 













iret pPostillion ss cals iste'sis cisieis (a sie\oio's oi ciersieia\els nidiaiviecsisie\< siciele James Powers 
Second Postillion. acob Kingsberry 
Third Postillion... .Frank’ Newcomb 
Fourth Postillion........ .Charles Vincent 
The Beautiful Governess ..Gypsy O’Brien 
The Dancer, from Milas... cco. cescvrcccesccacverisetccers ca Mary Ellis 
The Courtesan Judith Vosselli 
Rose.. ...-Shelia Hayes 
AR OMa vitteiets cts sin mislais ste ig' BOER a Ge ears afae'a [sta a'aia'al tia ee hmeyste-o alae Nellie Burt 

Act I. The Hours.’ The Principal Room of an Inn at Cesena, 
Italy; in the year 1755. Act II.—‘‘ The Days.’’ A Private Room 
in the Hotel des Balances, on the Shores of the Lake of Geneva. 
Act III.—‘‘ The Century.’”’ The Same Room, Twenty-two Years 
Later. Incidental Music by Deems Taylor. 








Giacomo Casanova, the self-styled Chevalier de Sein- 
galt, having had many mistresses in his youth, meets and 
is supremely impressed by the beauty and charm of 
Henriette, who has fled the home of a husband she loathes. 
Ardent is the wooing of Casanova and he elopes with 
Henriette at dawn the next day, taking with him much 
gold that he has won at cards. For ninety days they live 
gloriously on the shores of Lake Geneva. Then Casa- 
nova, having fallen deeply in love with Henriette, permits 
her friends to come for her, rather than that she should 
know the poverty his adventurous life has again forced 
upon him. She is no sooner gone than Casanova finds 
himself again in funds, and learns, too, that she has been 
sewing baby caps. Sending wildly over all the known 
roads leaving Geneva he seeks to bring his love back, 
but though his postillions find many Henriettes for him, 
they cannot overtake the right one, and the great lover 
is distressed. Twenty years later, returned to Geneva to 
renew his memories of his greatest romance, he meets his 
and Henriette’s daughter and expires in an ecstasy of re- 
gret that he cannot make himself known to her. 
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“ TARNISH ” 


A play in three acts by Gilbert Emery. Produced by 
John Cromwell, Inc., at the Belmont Theater, New York, 
October 1, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Josephine Lee Tevis.....ccccecccvcccccccvccsscccs Mrs. Russ Whytall 
Drs, Elealy: res icincie vias .citetisieie/ecivreisieleleisiers aie ateers seis Mrs. Jacques Martin 
Apolline: Stutts. 5... jcccc cscs cccvcsvccevcssccsisveesseesisies Marion Lord 
eritua |Tevis nates tate ne sirens stetnaitip oretsieisietcie se fe cle’attaia Ann Harding 
Emmett, Carre :(i'o's's/s «eas os, slcroalscinioicleeeelele sls se vie ee 6. sisielae Tom Powers 
A doloh  Teyiesr eer angler pace besnelosisiesih ehin's «ie aiscelecein slotee aie Albert Gran 
Nattie) Dark? scvaaeeme titanic smear matinee cee ce cieleiatnabepere Fania Marinoff 
BOGE oe cue Slane menier a atee ne stiaiat a sale ateaita Mildred MacLeod 


Act I.—Sitting Room of the Tevis Flat at 189th Street. Act II.— 
An Apartment West of Broadway. Act III]—Same as Act I. Staged 
by John Cromwell. 


(See page 263.) 


“FLORIANI’S WIFE” 


A drama in three acts by Luigi Pirandello, adapted by 
Ann Sprague MacDonald. Produced by Cornelia Pen- 
field Lathrop at the Greenwich Village Theater, New 
York, October 13, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 

















The: Widow Naceheri. oo i5 5s sce sies waelses sees 50 00 eke Marion Beckwith 
ROghi scsi sleletclesisis.c amilton MacFadden 
Don Camillo, Zoned, csc/aje:e:oigesdioieja a s:0wmeiaiein\eoainete.<njerai inte Harold Webster 
Vanna Floriani. -Margaret Wycherly 
Mare ou Maris in siads che colels ac¥e Sieieletelefelaials wherlais ateteteigia: ote Jacques Lebaudy 
Dr. Roberto Floriani. George Bergen George 
Bettas fo escsl Eleanor Hutchison 
Livia) Ploxiaiih 6 'hi's cicw no's aleiniane ae Aeatnate » ceed ieee aR eraee Mary Hone 
Signorina Ernestina Galiffi...... .. Jennie A. Eustace 
Don 'Cesarino® acco ate ee epee ae ates tale ee aks oleate Francis Sadtler 
BAYBOrina’s/§:s.c)s ue cine Gao Mes eee ea reve slaves Saiak een ie ee Gladys Clarke 
AS Naise 60 bibs nts pacatsin op ae en eteas a stardesiak semen Gladys Clarke 


Act I—The Sitting Room of the Pension Zonchi, Northern Italy. 
Act II. and III.—A Room in Dr, Floriani’s Villa. Staged by Margaret 
Wycherly and Henry Stillman. 


Dr. Robert Floriani, marrying young, divorces his 
wife, Vanni, when their daughter is three years old, re- 
taining custody of the child. Thirteen years later Flori- 
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ani, called as a surgeon to attend Vanni, saves her life. 
When she is well he, remorseful because he believes he 
may have been partly to blame for the wife’s weakness as 
a young woman, proposes a remarriage, with’ the under- 
standing that the daughter, who believes her mother dead, 
shall look upon her now as her stepmother. Because of 
her eagerness to be near her daughter Vanni agrees. The 
girl, resenting another woman in her sainted mother’s 
place, hates her supposed stepmother and, because there 
is no record of a ceremony, believes Vanni to be her 
father’s mistress. When a second child is born to Vanni 
the daughter announces her belief that it is illegitimate, 
at which accusation Vanni rises in rebellion and an- 
nounces herself the mother of her accuser. Then she 
takes her baby and again leaves her husband’s house. 


“THE MAGIC RING ” 


A musical comedy in a prologue and three acts by 
Zelda Sears; music by Harold Levey. Produced by 
Henry W. Savage, Inc., at the Liberty Theater, New York, 
October 1, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


ZODELUG <o\e cele.cin'os rave b 4 5.016 60:0 clo.siv ojsine disivcpe.pociecisse nies Madge North 
PBI ES aie c wiace die siaretnce wielalvisitisisiainio:e alate Sisipinh, #ie(s\biel a8 s'ehm Joseph Macaulay 
PAD ra Lia rates didi sia cisis,svs)s elere ofeeojdia)nlolaia ee n\s)sie\a.c dine ad's aie Worthe Faulkner 
Henry Brockway... i.e. csccsccwcsccccccccscscscvs Sydney Greenstreet 
Phoebe Brockway... eesssccoccrcccecescescvesccscsaece Janet Murdock 
Mrs. Bellamy......cccccccecccvesercvecsecescecesseces Phoebe Crosby 
Trig Bellamy .i02).0%. ccccccescctcessccvccncsccees Jeanette MacDonald 
Tom Hammond, 2% ss: aiccclo noises nie vsiciesvinacecstesieeces Boyd Marshall 
Policeman. w.2.0 ss ccecrcccccccesivccccesccscocsesosooencs Ed Wakefield 
POG Gm At + o:sisis:dle sin’ tvipco.eieicisisie’sinjelvlc ieee sO said ae tnlan sivedecls, John Lyons 
SOMY. CGHULGOM 5 siais atileid G0 (a.s's ¥iale\s ais [oig\e.0m0]m nln 'ule,n,\0)5\0uvoia ana viotesiers Mitzi 
DAINHIO estas as einicieisiets cnt.s eleiasiasisieeisae's elnrele de Wait Until You See Her 
BIDS) HOLMEN s da ac « alasih AU: T1as em + Oh GRIN asad nih ala James B. Carson 
DCCA a paysite re eisai eteieiele sretera eis pA taioters a ele nioiela even s'p'aimoiale nips Estelle Birney 
Specialty, Dancers, vsidepivelsvleess oss alee sislslddie eres aisivie Carlos and Inez 


Prologue—A Room in the Seraglio of a Grand Vizier. Act I,— 
Henry Brockway’s Antique Shop. Act II.—Studio of Mrs, Bellamy’s 
Home. Act III.—Same as Act I. 

Polly Church, poor but gifted, is making a living with 
a monkey and a hand organ when she bumps into a magic 
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ring at an antique store and finds herself next act the 
center of a romance which turns out to be positively the 
grandest adventure she ever had. 


“ WHAT’S YOUR WIFE DOING?” 


A farce comedy in three acts by Herbert Hall Winslow 
and Emil Nyitray. Produced by Arthur Klein at the 
Forty-ninth Street Theater, New York, October 1, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Gerald Warner, known as “ Jerry ”’ 
Hawkins,........ 1 


.---Glenn Anders 
.»Harry Lilliford 
. Edward O’Malley 
Edith Somers... Isabelle Leighton 
Burr, Shrewsbury iors. os.cs sviswtie ofersshass.cg 0 ssa cleo eleivjelia ssc Joseph Bell 
Judge Somers.s.cchsccecenssnes .+»Norman Hackett 














Christopher ‘Skinners. ..c..censcccscccsscsescesvecssseve Louis Simon 
Beatrice SMUHEI cs epi tielselslesis oivisiciolk vieieinisis sia sioieinintele Dorothy Mackaye 
Lyman Webster i... w.caamanceilcwe eiisccuis spi senate vine so ese mers Hal Munnis 
Bellamy (W arnekct/sla's(elsfa vicielaid ialelo\slu(e edele blalos0is:siei9/¢lalerale\ eiaieyaivte Shep Camp 
Samuel’ Peabodys)Skinneraccsassicidslasie ec seis cir «ele sue George Pauncefort 
Detective) Mageesivs.lehtags snes aepicdec wane > weeasones George Spelvin 
Detectivvel Moriarty jciete.sig/slos14 2 pitleinsd leit dio « ates sie «is atb/siete)mieis Frank Emmett 


Act I—Scene 1—On the Front Steps of Judge Somers’s Home. 
Scene 2—Drawing Room of the Somers’s Home. Act II.—Jerry’s 
Rooms. Act III—Scene 1—The Front Steps. Same as Act I. Scene 
2—The Drawing Room. 


Christopher Skinner is in bad with a rich uncle because 
he married Beatrice. Uncle is coming to town and the 
Skinners decide to frame a divorce, using uncle as a wit- 
ness so he can see for himself. Then, after Christopher 
is again in uncle’s will, the Skinners will meet in Paris, 
remarry and spend the money. Jerry Warner agrees, for 
a price, to act as the necessary co-respondent. The scene 
is set for Jerry’s apartments, but everything goes wrong 
except Beatrice. She gets squiffy on champagne, which 
leads her husband to believe the worst. An adjustment 
of sorts is effected at 10.45 p. m. 
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“ VIRGINIA RUNS AWAY ” 
(“ FoRBIDDEN ”’) 


A comedy in three acts by Sydney Rosenfeld. Pro- 
duced by John Cort at Daly’s Theater, New York, October 
1319233 


Cast of characters — 












Rogery Carlyle. crnicicie'c clea wielaisialsivislarcictsretrceis ha eisivleiesis oe Cyril Keightley 
Ormeby.seiereclise vie eves cw elcasisiniecs ¢esiceg eae clowegwicccees Roy Cochrane 
RA CGI Se etttetanseieisininrs crancie aipistelereieislsscisiciale ait eicie sicisieielaes Nellie Callahan 
MaRS uCA LiceHi Gaxsaiasteieie(y ere delvisisicisiois ciclota\eevoasiale solovtereiete sree Mary Young 
Dhet Mother! Sup ent ors sre salsselisis eve isheros viele. ey’ erslviersieininiers Lillian Kingsbury 
Brederick (Titus, Ms) Diijos's.sie ersisteie.ns sioroieis'oists/¢ cira a ejeaceie Harry Minturn 
pVirginia vere! vnc peominsistne tailors! se clucians alco tarsal .Josephine Stevens 
Hastings Westover........... -John Daly Murphy 
MirsieW ostoverdyciis istic viciclee's ciclevcsicieise-eisie sh aisionimaisleteess Rose Winter 
Peter stemessiscoccts .--William Leonard 





Synopsis: Act I oger Carlyle’s Aparnaedt Act II.—At Miss 


Carson’s. Act III.—Same as Act I. 

Virginia, at seventeen, is curious as to the meaning 
and significance of life, and rebellious. She runs away 
from the convent where she is studying and elopes with 
a young man who is no more knowing than she and con- 
siderably less courageous. She takes him to a lecture 
on birth control and then insists on going home with him 
rather than back to the convent. A sane aunt under- 
stands Virginia well enough not to oppose her, treats her 
and her young man as though they were adventuring 
children and soon straightens out Virginia’s complexes. 


“ CYMBELINE ” 


A romance by William Shakespeare. Produced by 
Lee Shubert at the Jolson Theater, New York, October 2, 
1923, 


Cast of characters — 


BRITONS: 
Cymbeline, King’ of Britainis. vic elec sos ee siete’ seiesisine V. L. Granville 
LOC OH «Wain slaisiates nivtateie wiaissesie icine elolsicria s'etaiele sis afer eete sini France Bendtsen 
Posthumous “LEOnAL Us sys ccc ale celplsie\sldioial ofe/clsiviejaisigtm eles sicisis E. H. Sothern 


BGI ASIIIG wie <n tetsio's, cis retirees bletbie?slolnceloisiore ola) eTar sic e/ajeietsiviele olsiers Albert Howson 
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Guiderius. .....0cccccccscccccncccccccvecceserccesecees Murray Kinnell 
ATviragus. ...cccececcerecncesecsccssscseeceecscereect H. Fisher White 
Pisanio...ccccccccesccccccccccsccceniocesecsecescccs Vincent Sternroyd 
Cornelius. ....cccccesccceccccnccsessedcnececceseccersiees Frank Peters 
First British Lord. .......ccceceeveceeeeersrseoseres John MacFarlane 
Second British Lord.....csssesecrevecereresecerrrseres Forbes Dawson 
Queen... .ccseevececernsrececccsscnsesscesessacee Lenore Chippendale 
FL aL ay. oclaho cist oie mje mints w taei ein cateie eis (ns 64 winless wine e(sivia.wiels's Florence Fair 
A Lady to the Queen......ssesereeeeererrreeerreseeer Eugenie Webb 
Tmogen.....sscccccscccceccccscvcrsccccsscuveseceserrne Julia Marlowe 
ROMANS: 
Tachinaos ocicic oie ce oe 50 sie is c'erdinra.e lu wniei¥ies 018 itis niniein wisietete Frederick Lewis 
PHilario 2. ve ebielc'as cloves. evs esieln ols eieisieie's viajajele esigieaisinsiaieic T. G. Bailey 
Caius Lucius......sccccceccccccceccscsceceerscroerves Wallis Roberts 
A Roman Captain.......ceseeceeeeseceeseeeesreeseeeees Denis Auburn 
A Roman Captain.......eeceeseeeesseeeceersreescenens Verne Collins 
A French Gentleman........ceseseeeececeeeresnnarerees Milano Tilden 


An acting version originally arranged by Mr. Sothern 
in two acts and twenty scenes. During this engagement 
Mr. Sothern and Miss Marlowe also played “ The Taming 
of the Shrew,” “ Twelfth Night,” “ Hamlet,” “ Merchant 


of Venice” and “ Romeo and Juliet.” 


“ HAMMERSTEIN’S 9 O'CLOCK REVUE” 
A musical revue by Harold Simpson and Morris Har- 


vey. Presented by Arthur Hammerstein at the Century 
Roof, New York, October 4, 1923. 


Principals engaged — 


Morris Harvey Cicely Debenham 
William Valentine Phyllis Joyce 
Wynn Richmond Irene Olsen 
Frank Hector Ann Rogers 
Colin Campbell Eva Brick 


A favorite late evening entertainment of English 
sketches and specialties brought over from the Little 
Theater, London. 


. 
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“ WINDOWS ” 


A comedy in three acts by John Galsworthy. Pro- 
duced by the Theater Guild at the Garrick Theater, New 
York, October 8, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Gea rey  Mariiic ies ss sc ticienis s/elcie'isieis omibisieivie ovisive'eisic sisi Moffat Johnston 





Menmiaiarchy-< ccrremasiciet acceleciecivsieiaiaisje se cipelieieeisitieisietersls Helen Westley 
(Maryn Manchictacrte neice Siclets cieisieelsicislo’e) sie's s0lslale,sie\e ctalelactesers Frieda Inescort 
MoH NYA Maxchasecs)s. aia o:eleie a ¢/0101s/e'e/s)s10'60a's'e)¢/\e e.0le,sieivle « Kenneth MacKenna 
COOK se cceases .Alice Belmore Cliffe 
IME, PES EY aw cierapertietetatoincetala\ciavoel sisiaiwin(aials eters sie.ecelel aia ele sis aiersiels Henry Travers 
BS AED ESE ately asyavaieiei a arvia le tale aveiniai syns, 6ieaisi oteca)aiealeyais\ rata Avaya Phyllis Povah 
ES ATAN Of ateieietelwistctavstataniais sioistatataiaialels si svevelele: é/eie-siete/slelsialetetuiatataye George Baxter 
NAD AT DAD ASS eeriactae doimale elepsieiain cisce-bie siaietels ie gaits est Francis Tweed 


Act I., II. and III.—The Dining Room after breakfast, lunch, dinner. 


Three of the Marches, Geoffrey, the father; Johnny, 
the son, and Mary, the daughter, are idealists of a sort. 
Mrs. March is as definitely practical. To the Marches 
comes the chance to take on Faith Bly as a maid, Faith 
being the daughter of a philosopher who washes the 
windows. She is just out of jail after serving a com- 
muted sentence for infanticide. She had smothered her 
illegitimate child to save it from the curse of living. The 
idealist Marches are in favor of helping Faith; Mrs. 
March is against it, but gives way. Faith goes to work 
and two weeks later is caught kissing Johnny. Mrs. March 
insists she shall leave. Johnny insists she shall stay. 
A kiss is nothing, and the girl still needs their help. 
But Faith has other plans. She wants to be loved. So 
she leaves. “ Things are not what they seem, and ideals 
six-a-penny unless founded on realities,” is the Gals- 
worthy text. 
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“ BATTLING BUTTLER ” 


A musical comedy in three acts, adapted by Ballard 
MacDonald from the original of Brightman, Melford and 
Furber; music by Walter L. Rosemont. Produced by 
George Choos at the Selwyn Theater, New York, October 
8, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Deacon Grafton......scecvecccccvervvccecsecesveces Eugene McGregor 
Mra. Alfred © Buttler, (0.000 ste it cess cvcccacisssieccenn vind Helen Eley 
Nancy ss dc civacdvsctstsectcehasesbssecebesevescesees Helen La Vonne 
Marigold): cictsjeiclelssc'e'sls bie'arein. ole S'eeiole aw ieiele.6:e7o'e (ale: sfuletaselelviets Mildred Keats 
EGibD «0 5co'e's\e o10\0'e\nie!s\eisie.sisididiel ol eisieis)ssielsiole wie'd.v isle slelnie(elelealielee« Marie Saxon 
A Chauffeurs... cc.cssecscwstdcccceccecscvvercssencvcs George Sands 
Alfred Buttler....ccsscscsscscassccccevcvccccescesese Charles Ruggles 
Prank Bryant 50\006.<.00'0s cence eesioe sie's(s 4.000 Slaseig die ature Wetalelers Jack Squire 
Ernest Hozier..... cscscccccsceccecceresccsnccccsesvsvciens William Kent 
DWOCHEY on .cle cine vies tlealeseanadisen wee’) se aor leisieisia eirelere e)sueiayerdlove Guy Voyer 
SPIN sc giediau a nivnbinm ssipty ce Zin elnisihin iudielaiste seins s:aeia eine Teddy McNamara 
Battling “Buttle. <.cisjelsiseisineis eave sig's 4 s/s si0 ernisie sclaicbe oop Frank Sinclair 
Bertha Battles, 2... .cssactevtacccstuecscsavncs’besien Francis Halliday 
Feature Dancers. socsisicosdseetees veeascsigecie's sceciese Grant and Wing 
Eccentric Dancers.....ieseccddasersee George Sands and Mack Davis 
Exceptional Dancer .s cei vesssspeeceie ads ove ociecs vinden George Dobbs 


Act I.—The Home of Alfred Buttler, Silver Lake, N. H. Act 
II.—‘‘ Sweeney’s *” at Malba, L. I. Act Il]—The Four Hundred 
Athletic Club, New York City. Staged by Guy Bragdon. 


Alfred Buttler, somewhat resembling in appearance the 
welter-weight champion boxer, whispers to his trusting 
wife that he is, indeed, the champion himself. Which 
gives him a chance to leave home for weeks at a time 
to attend to his training. In the second act, however, 
his wife and all the chorus follow him and the real 
Buttler, liking the joke, insists that the fake Buttler shall 
take his place in the ring. 
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“ THE NERVOUS WRECK ” 


A comedy in three acts by Owen Davis, founded on a 


story by E. J. Rath. Produced by Lewis and Gordon at 
the Sam H. Harris Theater, New York, October 9, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


MALY OLGA Mie ate cis ots sinis Gia's Sly s svara vie widen <M elnin's Blo slesie:e%e.2 June Walker 
LODE Ys W ti LEAINS cytes. oho /h(o)n\e1a's\e (oleia eisrole clei¥ ele ipivve'e{siein'elavels eiele Otto Kruger 
(Dita Sh statavetoeiers ais ini lt/iepis laseia/orkse @iave e/0%'5,0 8 slelarcald wiaie e cine siete aise’ Jay Wilson 
Chester tWnderwood si) ciics cle vivisiv aicle o’ele'es 6 ololsvigiee olee oid Albert Hackett 
FOLORAE = OHAETW OO. /.1c/ciete's s/o!srerotatalsiolbia'sls e/elolelaialele’ vie sieiee's William Holden 
Harriot, Underwood. silane bisesisioiowisie sleceate ct et Winifred Wellington 
CATIA Y] MINED Sette steverelsheloral Aeld cieisosdierale Wie dele aivicnate g’ crass /ala’ee's velar Riley Hatch 
MOa pea atee:aats er aieistalsats aie erates) stats G¥e pelarersielevatese'evelcleisteleraia's Hobart Cavanaugh 
DAG holon Hak pte cite winlee Savdie dobiadieled we Bd ole wd¥ erase J. Elmer Thompson 
Bob Welle tin athe talisecab oes neve ote siviee e vufticiatedioue esis Edward Arnold 
Jad Morkantecna tet. vie cae tacit ste deine declare does ene a Joseph Brennan 


Act I.—Scene 1—Black Top Canyon, Arizona. Scene 2—Living 
Room of Bar M Ranch. Act II.—The Exterior of the Ranch House. 
Act III.—Living Room of the Ranch House. Staged by Addison 
Pitt. 


Henry Williams, a clerk from Pittsburgh, worries him- 
self into the last stages of nervous exhaustion. On the 
advice of his physicians he goes to an Arizona ranch for 
a long and quiet rest. He is there but a few weeks when 
the rancher’s daughter, to escape marrying a bulky sheriff 
to whom she has been promised, tricks Henry into 
eloping with her. They run out of gasoline, are forced 
to hide on a strange ranch, where they accept jobs as cook 
and waiter, and finally are pursued by both the girl’s 
father and her sheriff fiance. All of which is hard on 
the nervous wreck, though he suddenly finds himself 
quite able to stand it. 
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“LAUNZI ” 


A drama in three acts by Ferenc Molnar, adapted by 
Edna St. Vincent Millay. Produced by Arthur Hopkins 
at the Plymouth Theater, New York, October 10, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Cl nivel. vic divalccntccialate «sie eis'elsivo sts stslpleid via(a(divini sieie.vie 2 6s Adrienne Morrison 
Frederick. ......ceccecceccesscscccvsccccervesesscese Charles Millward 














ADDAK 6 <dis Aisi icin: c'p'> 6 sels e:p pio:s'n'dr pict e\sln\oielp vi0\6 a hie o/s sinjninielQe Xenia Polinoff 
Launzis .ccccccccvccsercncncccseresetsenssccsevesececces Pauline Lord 
TAEG cis Bic close le's/ale's biol. sipisteips'aicisiai es plviaieielbloig n:9106p'.s.010 s/ela\elelere Saxon Kling 
Redempta...cccscscccsevcrersssbecvccsesevevescceveurse Mary Hubbard 
Honorata ci. s sive ade cleieelt 0g tp onic wisiwlswiele sis)0\6.0b 0s nis cine sieieiofe Irene Shirley 
Firmina....cccccccciccvccccsccccvcstecceccsscrsccesscess Edith Yeager 
Dative. ccas aisiaiclag ee Mildred Whitney 
LOUIS: cas fs dela bloless Auleciae Edward Robinson 
Diy.) Felis. Gedo bein s vas caret nie winnie hd le eibois we .a vine ois ee sie’ te Edgar Stehli- 





Dr.) ARtOD Bs epieiew 00s cee njavascdeniaee -William J. McClure 
Policeman:). sic ssieie « seme ieteivivin’e + usafaieia Benedict MacQuarrie 
Tv aris cies: <tatsainiele capone pepe aleiaialss as Wieten oi alot sare Albert Bruning 
Dr. | BarOdy s:. sao ciao sivaneieijes oa le paelveieieic sis eos olen ssideive Lark Taylor 
Ma lame’ Evatt. «\ss/csnic s/picie'es ecicistwwleleiaipieleis'e)6inin, el eibra.s Christine Compton 


Act I.—Scene 1—Living Room in Villa on the Adriatic. Scene 
2—Bedroom in Same Villa. Act Il.—Scene 1—Lower Quay of 
Embankment, Budapest. Scene 2—Room in Ivan’s Apartments. Act 
Il].—Tower Room in the Country House of Ivan’s Mother. Staged 
by Arthur Hopkins. 

Launzi, innocent and impulsive at eighteen, is desper- 
ately in love with Imre, a youth of twenty. But Imre 
has achieved an even more desperate passion for Launzi’s 
mother, a worldly fascinator of thirty-nine, who will have 
nothing to do with him. Realizing the hopelessness of 
her love Launzi throws herself into the Danube, hoping 
to die. She is rescued, but insists upon believing that 
so far as Imre is concerned she is dead. She asks that 
a beautiful bier be prepared for her and Imre invited 
to see her in her shroud. Alienists advise that Launzi 
be humored in this and the bier is prepared. Imre is 
inspired with pity but not with love. Thereafter Launzi 
lives with the conviction that she is dead. Strapped to 
her back constantly are a pair of angel’s wings, and her 
family and nurses treat her as they assume angels should 
be treated. One night Launzi puts her angel’s wings 
to the test and tries to fly from her tower window with, 
it is assumed, disastrous results, 
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“ THE GRAND GUIGNOL PLAYERS ” 


From the Grand Guignol Theater, Paris. Presented 
by the Selwyns at the Frolic Theater, New York, October 


15, 1923. 
UNE NUIT AU BOUGE 
(«A Nicar iy a Den’) 


Drama in One Act by M. Charles Mere 





Lucienne de Martiny........... aie Sib ieiniaihie lal w dis Mlle. Marcelle Gylda 
Tee) PxiNee | AttalORgAs vo e/sids Ke vescis ve ela vo sine enue ses M. Leo. Brizard 
Le Garcon.........+++ aioe ...M. Robert Seller 
Tie VROUZG sais cage vcieescscinsesasdcccessoebcsesenes M. Louis Defresne 
Petit) Lotia i. ccsisesssastvccne Sitletleteresmenseseceraies Gulee Sytvera 
Bebert. cece cvcccianees cs edene cab ope esseeeseeeeseM, Ernest Machard 


LE COURT CIRCUIT 
(‘Tue Suorr Circurt ’’) 
Comedy in One Act by MM. Benjamin Rabier et Eugene Joullot 


Anatole Loupy............. alesleielale neacson seseeceseM. Robert Seller 
Robertsjccs see csl larsierevarciatd siotateiaielele\a sle’aialats wees Marcel Des Mazes 
Nina de Cansac. : sis . Simone Hermann 
POCO vinlvicciccree as saves . Andree Duchesne 





SUR LE BANC 
(‘On Tue Bencu ’’) 
Comedy in One Act by M. Henry Hirsch 


Une Midinette (a Shop Girl)....... ++.eee--Mlle. Simone Hermann 
Un Vieux Monsieur (an Old Man)............ M. Maurice Henriet 
Un Etudiant (a Student)........... Rclegie seietolt M. Marcel des Mazes 


AU RAT MORT, CABINET NO. 6 
(‘* Ar Dean Rat, Room No. 67’) 
Drama in One Act by MM. Andre de Lorde et Pierre Chaine 


LenGeneral | Gregovolt ..1a cas veistesartatecie's boiwieiee sicicus's s M. Paul Bernier 
Comte de Lutzi........... Gearidae a arnt tal bieentte earnest y M. Jacques Derives 
DDOAY ssi. sheis:Licsisrolm aia pie wisi aie siiere sare ba, Badedadaa ++++-Mlle. Jane Meryem 
ATCO staataw seecsian aaltepet odie Brace ccbisle acareteioias ae Mlle. Estelle Duclos 
AVAGLON Taretstotelsicteiste’ Gletatal ele clesialaiate oie tiaselaleteie (bletasisiels ters M. Louis Defresne 

Un Garcon, I er Agent, et 2 eme Agent, Ist Gendarme, 2d 
Gendarme. 


During a ten-weeks season, of which the above was 
the opening bill, the Grand Guignol Players presented 
the following short plays: 

Nounouche, Au Coin Joli, L’Horrible Experience, Sur La Dalle, 
Alcide Pepie, Les Crucifies, Un Peu de Musique, Catherine Goulden, 
Les. Trois Masques, Seul, Gardiens De Phare, Le System du Docteur 
Goudron et du Professeur Plume, Le Kama Sontra, Le Bonheur, 
Le Laboratoire des Hallucinations, La Fiole, Prenez Ma Dame, 
Sol Hyam’s Brocanteur, La Griffe, Petite Bonnie Serieuse. 

During one week Alla Nazimova, having been barred 
from the Keith Vaudeville Circuit because of the boldness 
of her sketch, “The Unknown,” joined the Guignol 
Players. 
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“FOR ALL OF US” 
A play in three acts by William Hodge. Produced 


by Lee Shubert at the Forty-ninth Street Theater, New 
York, October 15, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Frederic Warren, secs sss cc vec ses scccercccaseccssneses sos Frank Losee 
Walter Fisher. ....cccccscscccsccccscnecepecsccsvcsescens Echlin Gayer 
JOGY aiseien caw prcinhen ees asiaivuee cpus sie a aves cat ae tiles Florence Mason 
Mire.) Watters sinc sine sen eatha ca saade du pen dsiepew aasaae 40 Marion Abbott 
Dy, OHI TIAE, sles a lefoiens ls ais slain ars oi be eloisipiajerelaleivvnied ssvecrnfeveisiele Frank Burbeck 
Ethel Warren jc... cess sbeescs cess aicsiscee ove sinjecdeceee vie Belle Murry 
Tor Grigwald ices oias scqretsanirhs veusinee ass cu wee shane William Hodge 





..Robert Middlemass 
...Frederick Howard 
Myr. DY saxty sco scatciv scien arelawreliesiaioisiaie cloietslale(viezes\sisce'a  tie-s Philip Dunning . 
Bo Mahd a ciasucelapive ender es 52 cea tabi ae <siek nin Kivie ub naga Rita Sherman 

Act I—Sleeping Room in the Home of Mr. Warren. Act II.— 
Library in the Home of Mr, Warren. Act II].—Same as Act II. 
Staged by William Hodge. 


Tom Griswald is foreman of a gang of ditch diggers. 
He whistles as he works. Outside the house of Frederick 
Warren, banker, his whistling attracts the attention of 
Warren, confined to his room by the paralysis of his 
lower limbs. Warren, out of curiosity, sends for Gris- 
wald, finds him a happy Irishman who had found a 
satisfying philosophy of life in the Bible while he was 
spending thirty days in jail for drunkenness. Basicly 
the Griswald philosophy is founded in the belief that 
the body can be no healthier or cleaner than the mind 
that directs its functioning. Right thinking makes right 
living. Gladly he passes on his good thoughts to the 
banker and in time is able to clear the old gentle- 
man’s mind of a beautiful stenographer who had got- 
ten him into trouble. Then the paralysis disappears. 
Griswald, too, is rewarded by finding the beautiful 
stenographer in the banker’s thoughts to be his own lost 
daughter, taken from him in his days of sin. 
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“ THE SHAME WOMAN ” 


A drama in nine scenes by Lula Vollmer. Produced 
by the Independent Theater, Inc., at the Greenwich 
Village Theater, New York, October 16, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


IBD) Weal beads pode IoD Orb DOOCORODC MOON OHODG Florence Rittenhouse 


MU Fic cavisiinaae inc Pas wnn ha wrniviaten nalsjele she ws 0eleis 3 we sae Thelma Paige 
Wont Crombiererenmccshisvsclepiise vo enehieeheee sciewiaers John J. Ward 
Mirai pBurnastiec cos s.alasicd elects soe dw se,a\steiele’aielejerne ei leisis Minnie Dupree 


....Florence Gerald 
....Edward Pawley 


Martha Case.... 
Craig Amnson.. 






yay (ORs Andon a bac Sut GOUNT0UG JOU TOOCUS OSnOTOuGUsOUOG Claude Cooper 
WMlatromitiesie aisiseetssialace'e/e/s) e\ajeysye uisla bi sla/a\'s\aly ais ele e.0)s\0's\n's siae 01s Jessie Graham 
PAUSE Anis closes Seated cals sea se es el diewiels aaa em ae sieeme Allen W. Nagle 


MERE shore, jcralsaertovstniate evs (e sl ouskp sioiavove ceiesd asst clelove dteiscorsl eaceto ints G. O. Taylor 

Scene 1, 2 and 3—Lize Burns’s Cabin. Scene 4—Outside Big 
Jim’s Store. Scene 5, 6, 7 and 8—The Cabin. Scene 9—A Room 
in a Prison. 


Lize Burns has for twenty years lived in a lonely cabin 
in the North Carolina mountains, shunned by her neigh- 
bors as one of the “ hill women ” who had sinned, Craig 
Anson, the mayor’s son, being the author of her shame. 
With her is living Lily, an adopted daughter, an orphan 
she adopted following a fever epidemic. The girl is 
the idol of her heart, though she feels herself unworthy. 
Hearing Lily has been meeting a man at night Lize tells 
her the story of her own shame in the hope of protecting 
her from a similar fate. At the story’s conclusion it 
is evident she is too late. The girl kills herself, and 
when Craig Anson calls at the cabin and Lize realizes 
he again is the man responsible, she stabs him to pre- 
vent his “ laughin’ and tellin’.” She refuses to permit 
her little girl’s name to be brought into the case, and 
calmly goes to the gallows for the murder of Anson. 
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“THE PLAYER QUEEN ” 


A “ poetic farce ” by William Butler Yeats. Produced 
by the Neighborhood Players at the Neighborhood Play- 
house, New York, October 16, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Pirsgt HOle + Mia ris.ssiais.sie'ssjeisie’s cic'prostielate’sisie biolelelviatersli/sfoiaisloree Albert Carroll 
Second Old Man. .).....ceccsvecenpocesccvevesssesnsesenea John Scott 
Third Old Man... cccccccccieescitcconecicnesesewecr ses Leonard Carey 
OldT Woman ganas crcsticss vee eutstemenselslise casera stees Reba Garden 
Septimas: . os sie.ccsvccccewels seisiecisisecliiesecevciscee coves Dennis Cleugh 
First Pots. 0). sciwinivaoeieeioe.s vis vniclsialale vin vse nein 's ve eases enele™ Perry Ivins 
Second’. Poets pati scauwans a2 6 oGasaelenshiesie se peisis ee we John F. Roche 
First; Citizeil.picttcot om becbinevicce bale winles ansie eeleccisise(t os o/eile Philip Mann 
Second Citizem. ci. sccecceceiescaceies cece sesiveicciee Polaire Weissmann 
First Countryman......cscscsecsccccceccscccereccccscees John Taylor 
Second Countryman. ....2:cciccrccssccsvesscasveses Marian Morehouse 
Big Countryman.....cccccccceccccscsscccevevssccccecs Charner Batson * 
FE: Wie sarc Gee ciave nico ermiototatareiclevess eloliajpislaic\eisisie siete vielaistelslete'e Joanna Roos 
Old Beggar: :c)<). <sp\eNio'e cisiaiels c18 iase/ialcieieia eisias cc cisinis sisinitiewie sls Perry Ivins 
Prime Nii isteris ce vjailalerieesieiineiesle oe alets sie lc Visvaeisiola'eie Douglas Garden 
IN GTA a esate el cictes sine eiclare ere ie-t ioig/stalalsteiniatete el bie/atats ol sip lncai sree Pamela Gaythorne 
Pourth: (Player. Aosd od vlc ashes secs aie clecteveeleipisle sa sinaluibieid bie Dan Walker 
Sixth Players wilco vecisticesie heels plaitie eiatels/aisievslasein niche staieivisidele Lily Lubell 
Two  Masiclang, .. 0... ee ost atisisi sen cenpue’s« Martin Wolfscn, Ira Uhr 
Pho | Queens Ve ee ewa shine teen odin aches eas h da\s es otehes Esther Mitchell 


Docimaa sia. x)eishsisip:avanlsynie stein vioatefo elaiatb yioisele a wiale otra eins Aline MacMahon 






Whe Bishop ices seco cc's visseicisicte’s 4 dW aletele ohiaie aleiaines cles Fino John Campbell 
Four Pages...Joanna Roos, Ruth Lee, Ann Schmidt, Frances Cowles 
Two, Hangmoen, «otis ssnicyevssmoee sera eae Philip Mann, Alfred Hagnauer 





Adeline Ruby, Charles Wagner, 
Blanche Talmud, Arthur Reed 

Scene 1—An Open Space at the Meeting of Two Streets. Scene 2 
—The Throne Room. 


Other Citizens 


During this, its tenth subscription season, the Neigh- 
borhood Players also presented Bernard Shaw’s “ The 
Showing-up of Blanco Posnet ” (given in conjunction with 
“The Player Queen ”) ; “ This Fine-Pretty World,” a folk 
play of the Kentucky mountains by Percy Mackaye; the 
Festival Dancers in “ An Arab Fantasia” and “ Buffoon,” 
and “The Grand Street Follies.’ Nine special per- 
formances of H. R. Lenormand’s “ Time Is a Dream” 
were also given. 
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“ GINGER ” 
A musical comedy in two acts by Harold Orlob and 


H. I. Phillips. Produced by Harold Orlob at Daly’s 
Theater, New York, October 16, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


BEC Wy STEW blch sols alalacers leis efter slsinivle,4./ele vidisfaleie(ddisie.sieie.aieisle Nellie Breen 
Wire ALEWOllcfelesiciac wisiorsiere)ciecivieis =) a1sieVu'ajeietloleia widiaisiela.cjale ie ...Olive May 
WoW Rall. Jarcdncrs catemslcseabaisinosieiclvis vivistd ar Riarernn wlapslaiiisteta’s's Joe Mack 
Marjorie Frayne........ aeieteieisiers eralevsiofoteteinipielarsistsseye\are Sibylla Bowhan 
AL Buyers) cic nes aialaislclevsisis ifoleralsteyetore't Aigondabes Sou bond Virginia Andersen 
Dick Warewell. 


Saaekioadse iicsvabssvenecitcess Watter Douglas. 
...Norman Sweetser 

Virginia Warewell — ‘‘ GINGER ” i ..-Leeta Corder 
JOGe Bagleys scr oulsas buses csls'e daisies Waterers -Thos. F. Swift 
Joe Bagley, Sr..... Poa aeld Adame aNd sereedee bh ae Rae aici Chas. J. Stine 
Act I.—Porch Bazaar ae Mrs. “Warewell’s Country House, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. Act II.—Scene 1—Joe Bagley’s Camp, Catskill Moun- 
tains. Scene 2—A Forest in the Catskills. Scene 3—Bagley’s Camp. 








Clix Young 





“THE DANCERS ” 


A play in four acts by Gerald du Maurier. Produced 
by the Messrs. Shubert at the Broadhurst Theater, New 
York, October 17, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 







ACT I 
NAG dena crcrejeveislots'sseleiaistacaieia searaterefe de le Aajetsjolaialoietsyals!<icielaielalais\s Kevitt Manton 
ONY at sac cietsie a ater sraapiobelbinigowie sini are eraaiemicisisielaistelsis ates Richard Bennett 
MS Ces uieiar alain sicteictalcisiels|sisiatalcjote'ais Madecivay Sein eisieiae Fuller Mellish, Jr 
Maxine Reel BODENAGE Ho. Coobe Jadaoodek Jean Oliver 
Settler, ..20 25 to -Monroe Childs 


Alfred Holborn 


Nellie.... .Barbara Bennett 
Wiel terstesleverstaiele aiotelald aisig diettiesseaigiois| alelsie'slels slele\sieisielsieizivisiere Edwin Hensley 
BBSEURC sor ao oa 1asdi sos oot gittieieins pioisis's ciecajnesaia'e silein dle cs waielwias = Almerin Gowing 
ORM (Gateathorar cs des eikisietitidialeje.ee eleiviei dia slelerettiaie aia, a.< Templer Powell 
Charlie: | Paxtoss iiedccic cies sisiads sie sles nelgdee ¥ olawals William J. Donovan 
SLL AB rele bielstadarsiat els sinter eialelsieictoisisicieln\ai\ele vivieletsivicl tievera tists fe Edmund Gurney 
LEDER Gud 2a Ge Udon Out ote SUEIG DOU COBH OOUE DON su der bo leas. James Velton 
ORG 6 oclaa cd ciara iaiale tained cane aiolaieta hyavoieres helsie Cain 6 eld Wishaw ace Henry Skelton 
Mike....... MEA Mets tara atte at absie eteus eo iirslstetalis wheleletete(aietelealecg aterelos Alex Huban 
MBA Oyim cesses insite viath wicintoinotslnis ala le stare le sleraiatira siaiaia: ace Barton Hepburn 
TMUAATA ala Sa eleetn cia bi evapac ates eel nek sins Welavsle Mists, nisl slevaje taste Wailers a: John Whiffen 
ACT II 
Mrs, Gabrielle: Maynerrs s\s/e\ste aleisielole sle\s viele: sisieieieie sipisieis: sis « Daisy Belmore 


Miss Phoebe Pringle.......+-ssse+es+ loins osinie A Paiyisleeeiare Vera Mellish 
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George Fothering.....+++s++serees ..+--H. Langdon Bruce 
Una Lowery..-ccccersccccescesvcses .-Flora Sheffield 
Evan Carruthers.......sscsccccrscessecescecccsscerecere Pat Somerset 
Una Lowery..sccccccesscsescvecvesseceees ....Flora Sheffield 
Wars ahs xisicislelsvaroinihie'e ih ere tecae/apiasssiaimelotaietere Affie Chippendale 
Mrs. Mayne... .ccscccseccsceccseccacscosves .++.Daisy Belmore 
George Fothering H. Langdon Bruce 
Lord Anthony Chieveley.......sscvsceeeeereeererecces Richard Bennett 
Billy; <c.sivicislolpoieieisielsivic «x slviaiy +)s\s141n a6 visloinle els eieivie =ivlsrafate Almerin Gowing 
Gustave dais case cine vies:s0 deule's 6.04 .o\0\n\6.ais\s e(eie's sralnig sid 3 21010 as/e wile Jean Delval 
PiGrT Ors icie sib) 0:4 sine ols6 is: cle(e osiossinni0 010 61 slo iia) @iai/e)ea.eisie'eit Francois Godchaux 
Another Waiter. ..ccceccccsccccvcccceceseccccssccacoveeos Anton Cucci 
ACT IV 
Stage Manager.....cecccsecsectercncccsecrencecscusesoens Jean Delval 
Evan Carruthers....cccccsscscscscccsccccesscecsoesscers Pat Somerset 
Jeanne, Maxine’s Maid....seeseesecsceceeeeereess Georgette Passedoit 
Marines cc. cisiss osicins oie cieis nie cieisiaiete’s eis/srn nine. oc0i0 aa nm ela itisatsie)s Jean Oliver 
John Carruthers.......sscccscsescesncccccssessscceves Templer Powell © 
The Duke of Winfield. .......sscccccsccvcccccisersvesrs Wilfred Noy 
Lord Anthony Chieveley.......seesceecsereccsressetes Richard Bennett 


Act. I—Western Canada. Act II.—London. Act IlII.—Hotel 
Savoy, London. Act IV.—Back Stage in a French Hotel. 


As plain Tony, Anthony Chieveley is running a 
saloon and a cabaret in Western Canada, when he is 
notified that he has succeeded to a title and a fortune in 
England. He is eager to return because he has left Una 
Lowery, the sweetheart of his youth, waiting for him 
over there. But also he hates to leave Maxine, a dancer, 
of whom he has grown fond in his own café. In England 
Una has been less faithful. She, too, is a dancer, though 
in society, and has succumbed to the insidious influences 
of the supper club, American jazz and the importunings 
of a handsome dancing partner. When Tony comes for 
her she finds it impossible to marry him and put upon 
him the burden of her shame, so she kills herself. Six 
years later, Tony, still heavy hearted, finds Maxine 
dancing in Paris and they decide to patch up their old 
romance. . 
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“ WHITE DESERT ” 
A drama in four acts by Maxwell Anderson. Pro- 


duced by Brock Pemberton at the Princess Theater, New 
York, October 18, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Michael Kane............ Reale ainicla wiaicisieisle aiietp'sisie(e'e vee Frank Shannon 
Mary Kane.......scccscseserccccrccccccssscccrecsiosseres Beth Merrill 
SVOLROM ROLeLHON nereaicrie nwoecienasicdsiactsce hese eas ecisee nas George Abbott 
Maries Rotersons ic s,¢'0 crisp nie s:cioieiste elsa'v'e wdlv'eyio.e.a ec alsin Ethel Wright 
DGEBA ee tin ate naa eons es aitieisig craic! uieieie(s sla WN eh fees yea Nace John Friend 


Prologue—A Snow-Covered North Dakota Prairie. Act I., II., Ill. 
and IV.—Inside and outside Michael Kane’s Claim Shack. Staged by 
Mr. Pemberton. 


Michael and Mary Kane have moved on to a North 
Dakota homestead in the middle of winter. Their near- 
est neighbors are the Petersons, Sverre and Annie. Peter- 
son, a bantering, romantic type, welcomes the coming of 
Mary, younger and more attractive than his wife, with 
such a show of pleasure that the moody Michael grows 
jealous. Knowing Mary had come to him when they 
were engaged he has long harbored ugly suspicions of 
her self-control and finally openly accuses her of frailty, 
calling her scarlet names. Angered and resentful Mary 
determines to be even with Michael. When a blizzard 
ties up the countryside while Michael is away, she invites 
young Peterson to keep her company. When Michael 
returns she confesses. Feeling his share of blame, 
Michael tries to forgive her and cry quits. But at sight 
of Peterson he knows he cannot. Mary starts away and 
Michael, taunted beyond his endurance, grabs a shot-: 
gun and shoots her dead. 
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“ ZIEGFELD FOLLIES ” 


A musical revue in two acts; lyrics by Gene Buck; 
music by Victor Herbert, Rudolph Friml, and Dave 
Stamper. Produced by Florenz Ziegfeld at the New 
Amsterdam Theater, New York, October 20, 1923. 


Principals engaged — 


Brooke Johns Fanny Brice 
William Roselle Olga Steck 
Bert Wheeler Paulette Duval 
Hap Ward Marie Callahan 
Lew Hern Betty Wheeler 
Arthur West Edna Leedom 
Harland Dixon Hilda Ferguson 
Paul Whiteman Linda 
Alexander Yarkovleff Dave Stemper . 
The Empire Girls Harry Short 


Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra 
Staged by Ned Wayburn. 


“ NOBODY’S BUSINESS ” 


A comedy in a prologue and two acts by Frank Mandel 
and Guy Bolton. Produced by Robert McLaughlin at 
the Klaw Theater, New York, October 22, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Brakeman......sceesveeceeereees Folgvevaaug eebaietiem Vewans Alfred West 
Vera Smith.....sccececceceeeseesecesees wa ldetelsian ECDs Josephine Drake 
Marjorie Benton. Veleible(e é.siei¢\eielp isie'pioin's Francine Larrimore 
Jerry Moore. ..sseceseecseeececersesterecessescreecees Louis Bennison 
Train Conductor.....e++esesseeeere Laat fcipishih slakesae Visco bls Arthur Sparks 
Pullman Conductor....csssscceccescorceeccscscerercvessss Paul Yaple 
“ Uncle’? Willie Travers....ceccsecsereeresrrreeeeres Burke Clarke 
Arthur Moore....cscecccsccseeccesccccesecssrscesesss Charles Webster 











Dick Abbott.....csccccccccrscccnscettersessreases Fred Irving Lewis 
Fine oxcieiw cic.ci0isye'v1a-01ese.0/0 0 0lo:0.9 (sjole ie 0)ejelo\e on vie vie/uiainisieis's piajeisine Caryl Gillin 
VINCONE. ckccccccdccccccacscecegnsievcspsanccctscsusessoense Frank Dae 
Paul Gregory....ssescecsccercceesearscncrasrercseeeses Frank Conroy 
Oliver Pratt....-cccccccrcccsccccsccevssecccsccsseesoens Wallace Ford 
Savannah. ...ccccecccscccccsecceeseeeertresererseceeers Elaine Davies 


Prologue—Rear of an Observation Car. Act I.—Scene 1—Jerry 
Moore’s Apartment, New York. Scene 2—Vera Smith’s Apartment, 
New York. Act II,—Scene 1—Vera’s Apartment. Scene 2—Jerry 
Moore’s Apartment. Staged by Frank Conroy. 


Marjorie Benton believes it possible for a girl to go 
to New York and work out her destiny just as a man 
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does. So she starts from Chicago with her sketchbook 
in her hand. On the train she meets Jerry Moore, one 
of the rich, helpful young men of Broadway always will- 
ing to assist pretty girls out of difficulties. He offers 
to buy an option on Marjorie’s future, but she refuses 
to sell. Later, in New York, after she has discovered 
a poor pianist to be a rotter, and a young banker to be 
her true love, she is forced to confess that on one occasion 
Jerry Moore had spent the night in her rooms. But that 
was all. The banker believes her, though his friends 
do not, and they are married. 


“THE SWAN ” 


A comedy in three acts by Ferenc Molnar, translated 
from the Hungarian by Melville Baker. Produced by 
Charles Frohman at the Cort Theater, New York, October 
23, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 








DUE TRIG MIAE CAS Lire iy a eve ays aa ahs) ala Dlele'n else pies Fon Basil Rathbone 
MSOGEGON fs duo An vAweedieead Chapleg Riipin'e vialbedlecawie visltwieladin George Walcott 
CAT SOMO s: Aoln o'ssp) sedi Samivinteln vistors Feit ahalal ela. 29 dip ioe eisio(e Selo dive, stecs Alan Willey 
Princesa: Dente ay Sas ve paisa oswinyss.eie shle Wie. s'eb sieiies ea pare nse Hilda Spong 
SRLORAROEN oi) ac cee de CG pind 6/5.010 cigs sRie'n ee sia: HIE bie visipe # pibiaip & Eva LeGallienne 
Math er El yactty sins ee ainsleisinrds vive vis vn, sleleliisn deleleatens Halliwell Hobbes 
BYIMNPIOOLOGA yids aki bens bb FLAN Redeye dee Medic cuinuy cede Baeis.s Alice John 
RICE LNOMP sian Glee sv a's acleeva oly disiaisial divte dad a ioe sle'ale.b a¥e Philip Merivale 
Colonel Wasiriderlichi airs aisid ele ocin/oistnibie-,pisib\lie¥ o.asigrnpiaieines Henry Warwick 
SS ells ZOMs OOP lala Ary vg db ai Gaia (Blais 70 0.810/ oF Wasi bale ome, 6) Carl Hartberg 
Alfred o/0is\:0.c:0% Fissvevevcapesoy sada’. Stanley Kalkhurst 
MOG Rabin Rania Toate Fane ahs wale da dade amsieiidniaddciemunaees Richie Ling 
DAME blavivaiey Not caters tai sap via cele e ele eleis'4 fi 4:8 wlnse ied Nancie B. Marsland 
Princess) Maria) Dominicn:.joresoreieig's a didadiess odes ayers Alison Skipworth 
Countess Erdley........ ...Geraldine Beckwith 
Ladies in Waiting ..-Jane Shaw and Margaret Farr 
Lackeys swell Davenport and Tom Collins 





bate CO ar ier iay Bey ee derictic Ayo tA torre Jack Cobb and Stanley Grand 

Act I.—A Pavilion in the Garden of Beatrice’s Castle. Act Il.— 
A Reception Room in the Castle. Act III,—The Drawing Room of a 
Suite in the Castle. Staged by Gilbert Miller. 


(See page 77.) 
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“ SCARAMOUCHE ” 


A romantic play in four acts by Rafael Sabatini. Pro- 
duced by Charles L. Wagner at the Morosco Theater, New 
York, October 24, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Lesarches....... a mek Geils Sieiviena Ua eratitetoauiciainicietan eters ....William Crimans 











Le Chapelicrs (idislawste siete <iseele ..Stanley Howlett 
Florimond Binet....... aegis» Rio «+++H. Cooper-Cliffe 
Pierrot, .\.5 cases uslg de tia Weed y olisieieee SORE IRE SF eric! Knox Herrold 
Polichinelle......... bapocncogee siee/eewieleeies cesseseeeed. M.. Kerrigan 
Harlequin: << .\5 6106 Ho eC OC URU OD a aietelnialctendisleteis cs eeeeee Allyn Joslyn 
Rhodomont..... aloisiele(uipiols (sisaiviae@ieiais oleteie aferetn oraisia tetas ++..Walter Timmis 
Pasquariel........ aol atale veloveraidrsieiehs ...+eHerbert Belmore 
Dean ders ss/0,9 5:0, vine « niole)e(¢:0injela ole.6]4 wie\n'eieloieioleleie\yie sis/aivre%s Arthur De Langis 
Scaramouche, oa cc wsmcseses' eeivinnly Gisaisiosiasatnigeitinais Sheldon Stanwood 
Climione. .iisls cuasatiavesteelestwmale sort sistare/s v.6ia/nis/a.d'w 5 Vivienne Osborne 
Columbine... ssiccsscescsasccodvenes eceeccees eevee einer Dorothy Tierney 
The Dena... «osecs Aispunidicle aedetuhia a aenlee Ub k we wb aasor Mary Cecil 
Phillippe de Vilmorin..... ASMA Seats Siniets die esis aad a 8i0 E. J. Ballentine 
Andre Louis Moreau.......sesseeeees mista ata SAP icity Sidney Blackmer 
Jacques....... hanes nei ee eer Aaieteleisis ROTI COD OR IROCCOUIe atin Orlo Sheldon 
Quentin De Kercadiou........... CaN OOCE OD Cntr eneelevos John L. Shine 
Comtesse De Plougastel.......scescceccsssess epee ats Percy Haswell 
Aline De Kercadiou....... ..-Margalo Gillmore 











.Frederic Worlock 
..Louis Le Seuer 


Gervais De La Tour.... 
Chevalier De Chabrillane.. 


Sergeant of Gendarmerie..... seeeee Tim Walters 
Penoing - Masters s sje s scars culemeniverett abies sae eae tiene +...John Turner 
DuUrocers snc sahines seis sii tenes mp alalelpielaln eric arsTataloeasarn William Crimans 


Act I—The Garden of the Breton Inn at Gavyrillac. Act Il—A 
Barn Near Guichen. Act III.—Green Room of the Feyday Theater at 
Nantes. Act IV.—Mme. De Plougastel’s Salon in Paris. 


Andre Louis Moreau, an orphaned aristocrat, sees his 
friend, the Abbe Phillippe de Vilmorin, killed before his 
eyes by the Marquis of Azyr, who resents his (Phil- 
lippe’s) revolutionary utterances. Andre thereupon turns 
revolutionist and swears revenge upon Azyr. Escaping 
the home of his godfather, where he is sought by the 
government agents, he joins a band of strolling players 
as Scaramouche and continues to foment interest in the 
revolution from the stage. Finally he comes upon Azyr 
and is about to impale him upon his sword when he 
learns that he is his own father. 
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“ CGEDIPUS REX ” 


Adapted by W. L. Courtney. Produced at the Century 
Theater, New York, October 25, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 














Cd Tp 4S T-Rex wereialelenreisisielssialoisyele(s leisis.oie ‘ ..Martin Harvey 
Jocasta..... ..»Miriam Lewes 
Creon -Gordon McLeod 
Tiresias...... ....Fred Grove 


Walter Pearce 
..Harvey Braban 
ugene Wellesley 


Messenger from } Corinth t 
An Old Servant of Laius. 
Messenger from the Palace 





UAMUPLRGHE cols serstarelsisig atuicte elslersCo/sltyeitielere ate sisicia el cle sais’ arsleiste G. Fredericks 
Leader, (of the ) Chovuasttsis/sqcs as csiaen ool cles elieictecnes Hubert Carter 
lst) Attendant or JJOCAasta vi ieisevis slojecisisisisicisie’s veisce bie cie’e cain Mary Gray 
2d Attendant on Jocasta. . cre sieesc ces cscsieccsecicreresccce se Ann Furrell 


Incidental Music by W. H. Hudson 


The Sir Gilbert Murray translation of the Sophoclean 
text. During this engagement Sir Martin Harvey also 
played “Via Crucis,” “ Burgomaster of Stilemonde,” 
and “ Hamlet.” 


“ STEADFAST ” 


A drama in three acts by Albert Koblitz and S. J. 
Warshawsky. Produced by George H. Brennan, Inc., at 
the Ambassador Theater, New York, October 29, 1923. 


“Cast of characters — 


Rabbi Nathan Judah....... Ayr Velen ceversereesivnsaes Frank McGlynn 
Migiani trite sla wienstetalunteiolil distal sietata sia esalevvicte le store rere ble eveteiaiaieva sre Marie Reichardt 
Dre Philip ducal: .c)- stresses (viswlsici eles ie o'e.n svelelaisisiqyecee’s Henry Mortimer 
IMUONTLSISE ans lsioiataletaoralo tes iecelsiotn eigisiere sais) o's @ielnialees ed siete Rexford Kendrick 
Sarah ge cicias ciciseiactate ations nose siciisite. de ale oalate vesionanieees Leona Hogarth 
IBGDN 16 wamare cisies raitincletoisig e alsTo as raroisiel sare: siowlel eae tioete sraincies Billy Pearce 
Solomon. Marcusonires¢ os siinsiie toils nis! v/a sis serate alate ote bvale Robert Conness 
Plorence: Mexcusonls. t10j2's\s/ostsisisisiaibis «is « ejeit ore vse.cnsieie Lulu Mae Hubbard 
Marian Burton's Uassslasissisisamtle sie sedis 6 oisisiscteleeie's Marie Louise Walker 
Cantore Maravitzc cei trsateletts cles(elerieleis's ele \siere.cls George Henry Trader 
MB YELL ON ate eaje.c seri riarstye oie: ciate inetereicta levels, e siete yinteta mice oes Charles H. Cline 


Act I. and II.—Living Room in the Rabbi’s Home. Act II.—Study 
in the Marcuson Home. 


Rabbi Nathan Judah, content, serene and steadfast in 
his allegiance to the orthodox Jewish faith, is sorely 
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tried when he learns that his daughter, Sarah, has been 
betrayed by the son of his best friend, and that his son, 
Morris, is determined to take unto himself a Gentile wife. 
He manages to bear up under these calamities, though 
his heart is threatened at the end. 


“ RUNNIN’ WILD ” 


A musical comedy in two acts by F. E. Miller and 
A. L. Lyles; music and lyrics by James Johnson and 
Cecil Mack. Produced by George White at the Colonial 
Theater, New York, October 29, 1923. : 


* 


Cast of characters — 





Uncle Mose.........- ...C. Wesley Hill 
Uncle Amos.......c0000 Arthur D. Porter 
Tom Sharper.....0.,.e0c00% .. Lionel Montagas 
Ethel, HUD S7 oic:2 (eras) siaia o's /oisin'1sie dela ao sisis clele.c\s/aiele sisisiefelelsis Revella Hughes 
aol Pernt sis e'e iene iojais:v/ols/ela(s|eintn/ois ktolniploin]siela)u/ovece]p\aielsiajeissoiale George Stephens 
Detective MW isos sare is/ares cicsiaiseerniciohiseiclere sister esie eiaiets mainte Paul C. Floyd 
Mrs. Silas, Green. oo ciisisissciccvcesssicceoebiisiescencvcces Mattie Wilkes 
Manady. Littles c'sbie's ice;csa sia aieiraltomiela nie Ql aletera'adivivis.sinelaiholeps Ina Duncan 
Ada lades's i-sinsis:dcieeioress buts Wanateaiois mio !a a[e(eis' sinla visiwiajale Viotereiy Adalade Hall 
Steve’ Jenkins. 5s sicwieisig cise weirenie snes = 8 esicin> e'sorelkin Galen F, E, Miller 
Sam. Peeks sieve seestees; sins leg taivineeis faiwiatelayeie(e(state: pale a 'atsiaiers A. L. Lyles 
Willie: “Live iden ticcr co m)as cteieieebiesire te sleta’s aictaretp a sie piotesstetatelers Eddie Gray 
Chief: Red Capes ss icaais cree viacic ae siete sics'es apieenaivasis Tommy Woods 
Head qWaitomen eavcsteris/aisle se aetcie’s ete eie/e seins atelarststainisiere/el Charles Olden 
BR erth Lite le cio chplale vioin vic sieivislalolere slelsisialetaiaieiatevets(sievsisia #(olelet Elizabeth Welsh 
Silas. “Goeettes ce evtcUiawicn sicyacseetyeswisyawee annie nerne J. Wesley Jeffrey 
Boat (Captabins ts. cisw dicts vin gic:caebeiee Rebbe pa nasia wile James H. Woodson 
Sam ESlocutiar ne seis oeig actrees ais ale wie Daa aite sie scam etotets George Stamper 
Lacy iLanky pei laand cane sesisoitamecise ane disidere aes Katherine Yarborough 
Ginger Ger cirucvesicins ue cae senaddelosecesle cate yiacimelastietatiens Bob Lee 
Baghtninge (slice ss otis cieidiwsisrarsislatd ed aafaisiewiers oj Sel-ei era ovate gis Ralph Bryson 
Angelinay Brown ce sieclelyets wisisipiciiele cei eelas eoalsio el creiele iche Georgette Harvey 


Act I.—Scene 1—Market Place, Jimtown. Scene 2—Railroad Sta- 
tion. Scene 3—Four Corners, St. Paul, Minn. Scene 4—Rondo 
Street, St. Paul, Minn. Scene 5—Cabaret, St. Paul, Minn. Act 
II.—Scene 1—Levee, Jimtown. Scene 2—Street, Jimtown. Scene 
3—A Deserted Barn, Jimtown. Scene 4—Street, Jomtown. Scene 5 
—Country Club, Jimtown. 


A colored vaudeville loosely strung with the adven- 
tures of Sam Peck and Steve Jenkins, the familiar team 
of sharper and boob. 
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“CYRANO DE BERGERAC ” 


A poetic comedy in five acts by Edmond Rostand. 
Produced by Claude Bragdon at the National Theater, 
New York, November 1, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Cyrano de Bergerac..........ssseeeee ais Www alele oid avessteg Walter Hampden 
Christian de Neuvillette.............. Maisieidiemmansineex' Charles Francis 
Comten deGuaichiesnsccecieecrcic ceils ccoblpianateelne Ost on Paul Leyssac 
Mapweneatinca ti tassatarh se aces ase oolewaiea Vink tesla cei siete Cecil Yapp 
Le) Bret sec atie siecle ete coke tas decececdone ++++..+.,Ernest Rowan 












Carbon de Castel-Jaloux. Riess H. E. Humphrey 
Thignieres tore syne a ate cleenettic aie ieuets ee a aiaie oo elenmveldneetae -William Sauter 
Vicomte de Valvert.............. eosaes dias arsi tae pio esate Reynolds Evans 
A Marquis....... CAB na DR Dena aon dato Sialskevsloverats te) Baveie Thomas F. Tracey 
Second Marquis..... mabe tafedeteterelete eieisielers plot sialeherats cfeis ...-Joseph Latham 
Montilenryramrs csatesenstcm aris teiciat ai icikisienige ete auc C. Norman Hammond 
Bellerose..... petgrasieretslateiieteleistaereisiere’s ate sista atts pulse ss ee Antonio Salerno 
Vodelety ca dyanscsmciatices nasceccleose merce -..Le Roi Operti 
Caigy iame recs aesletisitacacaecuuese cet -.-William H. Stevens 
Brissaill oss ar sjeiisinaeersicisis seis cists sats winisielecee aieio cto: .-.-Albert G. West 







A Busybody..... Seimie(asys aida store crs Hodiken malelsisvetaynietel ators queieticd dou melly: 
AMusketeer .Ptasccseaeciciecisecdececsic shisveinacadeareeces John Alexander 
D’Artagnan...... sTaleleisiaiaisiinye siovelaisie'e)hieisielelals tineleiinvsinretiete mice Louis Polan 
A Spanish Officer..........eseee- eleeiciaiathe Witonraracote William Sauter 
A DLight) Horseman's. scsi seas eds’ sa aheres sas Meena, Jay Fassett 
A Porter Allen Thomas 
AS MAG sista ete Sraue ah etarats tale avslclatate ola eletarorelele stain cvoletiiatcrate eens Marcel Dill 


Aviother: Y Mani so..caaiais tetetta von eactclasieciooeiies sittaan ane John E, Trevor 








Al Guardaman tye. histartesaisravn cateciida naetee hulle clan dates Bernard Savage 
A Citizen H. E. Humphrey 
BPs 1S Tr Ae RCA pars ate lors orate ieiclorels tela e sehavetelc lew Pals rote Anthony Jochim 
A NPickpocket y\clersatssiint stelorsisiaselsies estes tte etal tal etarshvateictela sretee Cedric Weller 
Betrandou the Fifer.............. dishsieidi wate ateiesudiaie, aye os are Allen Thomas 
A Capuchin..... aia wiglal shbretciei sar sietetnl Nelaaiearsie -C. Norman Hammond 
RO RANE fats Ws steele elec or cteletoietataratabota slat ead ...Carroll McComas 
HexeDuen naga vic sasion soci acas ou cuteae ah leer nes Ruth Chorpenning 
DGS Whites tl aaisenl Paoadarthcasede des Suds e esta basse eA ie Mary Hall 
Any Oranges Girl assaicinoatsceinastasienretasen eel ae aeons Mabel Moore 
AM Soubrette sales qeasenw ed sueses a wisciocetaaeas wet as Margaret Barnstead 
As Blowers Girl pcre tisiniaicets tatincct bie alo ols erce ne Elsie Herndon Kearns 
ACH Comedionne sue. veisiicdatatielotatoledsled claleroeeiteey, okoee Isabelle Garland 
Another, Comedionnesasi sso soachicete eee an ens Anne Tonetti 
Mother Marguerite de Jesus........sseceececavccaveceucees Mary Hall 
Sister) Marthosneeeateans sels hidieaen s tibok ce oaedeeunaee Mabel Moore 
Sister, j@laire; Jos cece one ee oo Bie sree, wrersiers Elsie Herndon Kearns 
AS Mittle: Girl acter ie temeue aloe cm eis lets (eie slay demie woe aicieislaatati Ethel Fisher 


Act I—A Performance at the Hotel de Bourgoyne. Act II,— 
The Bakery of the Poets. Act III.—Roxane’s Kiss. Act IV.—The 
Cadets of Gascoyne. Act V.—Cyrano’s Gazette. Staged by Walter 
Hampden. Incidental Music from Walter Damrosch’s Opera, 
** Cyrano,” 


_ This new English version of the Rostand classic done 
in verse by Brian Hooker follows the familiar adventures 
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of the valiant longnose from the Hotel de Burgoyne to 
the Bakery of the Poets, and later through the poetic 
episode of his pleading with the fair Roxane beneath her 
balcony as her handsome lover’s substitute, followed 
by the battle of the Cadets of Gascoyne and Cyrano’s 
death in the yard of the convent to which Roxane re- 
tired after the passing of Christian. 


“THE DEEP TANGLED WILDWOOD” 
A comedy in three acts by George S. Kaufman and 
Marc Connelly. Produced by George Tyler and Hugh 


Ford at the Frazee Theater, New York, November 5, 
1923. 


Cast of characters — 


James Parks Leland..,......seeeeecececcerscsescsceees James Gleason 
, Harvey Wallick.......seccesseecerssteceseenrerceeees Robert McWade 
J. Warren Patterson. .....scsreeeceeseseeccreccrscenyene T. M. Cahill 
Amy Meade......seredercccceseeseseeseeseercatesserecs Devah Morel 
























Aunt Sarah Parks......cccscocevseseccccecsecserrs Blanche Chapman 
Edwin Palmer Corliss.......seeeeeessseescrccesseeeeee George Alison 
Francine La Forge.....sssesceecsesseecccececsscsecees Angela Warde 
Pearl Corliss... ..ceseeeeeecerceeserenseeeerrecseseeeeess Mary Daniel 
Tom Wilson. .....csccccccccccccccccsccsssececseseses McKay George 
Joe Inglis.....ccccsccseccsvecscvesccccccsescoccesoons Ralph Sipperly 
Bates....... ..Fred J. Nicholls 
Mary Ellen... ....Mildred Booth 





Deacon Flood.... ames K, Appleebee 


Mayor Gombel........ cides sUials eatelajaielalelejeiwiaieta.euered ofethinls Harry Cowley 
Phyllis; Westley. ...s,000:6000.01,5 ...Gertrude Hitz 
The Photographer......+-+-+++ .-Harry Irving 
The Electrician...........00. ..Sam Janney 
SCH WATER. lis eiars ales aleleininae sine inte ..George Spelvin 
Wiilletton.sdissectns ciclo oie scales melaimoletee emis Vinieis a sisinaiotlnieninn Denman Maley 


Prologue—Apartment of James Parks Leland, New York City. 
Act I.—Aunt Sarah Parks’s Home in Millersville. Act Il.—Scene 1 
—Aunt Sarah’s Home. Scene 2—W O Z, Millersville, Act IM.— 
Aunt Sarah’s Home. Staged by Hugh Ford. 


James Parks Leland is a Broadway playwright. Home 
from the failure of his newest drama he decides there 
must be something wrong with him. He has become, he 
believes, too hard and sophisticated, too cynical and 
blase. What he needs is a touch of the old home atmos- 
phere. He must get back to where people are real and 
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life is earnest. So he goes home to Millersville — and 
finds the “hicks ” smoking, jazzing, drinking and wear- 
ing nifty clothes. The only real, old-fashioned human 
among them is another visitor, Mary Ellen, also an 
adopted New Yorker. They stir up a romance and go 
back to Broadway for their honeymoon. 


' “WHITE CARGO” 


A drama in three acts by Leon Gordon. Produced by 
Earl Carroll at the Greenwich Village Theater, New 
York, November 5, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 






BEY BSG) 3 oaq Gatae DOD LUD COND OUOS DMCC HOUGOC COLD An Conway Wingfield 
WE ZOLA, facie! Helateramprasi episrsivie sie’ ais.cieyalervieik afelere. sieiace velo o siafsisin ere A. E. Anson 
Ashley ..cs s..ncn Sala Ser ete eratalatcisi ate Fielelatwesslereinleialarsierstotatelate Frederick Roland 
PPG gAM ised Oa Ey. «ya reieis si elaiosiete\s1 16) sie'eicie(ere,y aivioit elsie\eiuis© J. Malcolm Dunn 
The Skipper... bialeip in Alelslatuls’sialeielelvis(eletersiaitiatelein siecetare Curtis Karpe 
WHE TB rgin eer! 2/5 2isictjeaieiags wsisisais clousteereiels lic dee gaheciewes Tracy Barrow 
Longford....... ..Richard Stevenson 
Tondeleyaneiicicculsce veces ech bee oule adel aadidecdoure Annette Margules 
AVY oust En 15 sears ies nop efaturafet ns iaiptotalle, ae Wrese ave svelerarels elevate mie vunvers Harris Gilmore 


Act I., II., and III].—A Bungalow on the West Coast of Africa. 
Staged by Leon Gordon. 


On the West Coast of Africa, doing their four-year 
stretches on the rubber plantations, are certain young 
Englishmen trying to escape the attacks of the dry rot 
that eats into men’s souls as well as their vitals in this 
lonesome country. Among them is Longford, newly ar- 
rived and defiant, swearing he will not succumb as the 
others have, giving up to whisky or the native women 
or both, until he is pathetically beaten. For a year he 
sticks it out, but finally Tondeleyo, a half-caste native 
girl with a beautiful body but a warped and shallow soul, 
undermines his resistance. With a last stand for respect- 
ability he marries the girl. A year of this and he, too, 
is beaten — ready to be shipped home by his cynical 
friends, so much additional “‘ white cargo” for the river 
boats. 
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“A LOVE SCANDAL ” 
A comedy in three acts by Carlos de Navarro and 


Sydney Stone. Produced by Calvert, Inc., at the Am- 
bassador Theater, New York, November 17, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Aunt Jeanne...ccceeccceccecceecenecceeenerseceass Charlotte Granville 
Constance Adair; .....sseseesecereerereeeeerrersnceres Mona Kingsley 
Winthrop Field....... seen cree cee eset ese eerecereceess Percy Waram 
Dr. Besson (afterwards Arthur Presby)...scerceerees Norman Trevor 
Lady Armsford.....-csseeereececersceeererdecreceetes Marjorie Chard 
Bettina Tilton. .........- ese eec coer eee eteeeeeeenserene Edith Taliaferro 


‘Act I.—A Cottage in the North of Scotland. Act II. and III.— 
Presby Hall. 


Bettina Tilton, American and flapperish, is visiting 
in Scotland and falling in love with Winthrop Field. 
Her success in this direction excites the jealousy of Con- 
stance Adair, who might have married Winthrop but 
didn’t, because he was poor. So Constance, to keep 
Winthrop single, intimates to Bettina that he is now her 
(Constance’s) lover in fact rather than in fancy. But 
Betty is too smart for her and, with the help of 
Constance’s husband, explodes the plot, and captures 
Winthrop. 


“ STEPPING STONES ” 


A musical comedy in two acts by Anne Caldwell and 
R. H. Burnside; music by Jerome Kern; lyrics by Anne 
Caldwell. Produced by Charles Dillingham, at the 
Globe Theater, New York, November 6, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Peter Plug......seeeeeeee Fred Stone 
Prince Silvio.. 
Otto DeWolfe.. 





Remus..ssccccccccccccccccscccccccccsscerserenesereses 
Richard « <.sie c's'e arden crvieig vi owieleinlays.e n'sie/sie/e.\ia sininiaie wiinie 6) 8iaieie'e Harold West 
Captain Paul......ceesececsseceees scenes enereseerescees Jack Whiting 


Antoine..... icte eisialg's Rid See aipialtio nie seis¢ Kieeeainey LE Na rales Gerald Gilbert 
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Gypsy Jan....... Bik nate hy ey alos vie shala(avelota,o, efulnse ecovaiseclyiel sfejeaie sise Bert Jordan 
BAGO: nosis cis cine stistacteisiaie cescts sce aetece ma eommete carne Willie Torpey 
Phe Landlorde.:. cise cise vw scisisle tislsividdceisinn sieble --.-George Herman 
Roughette Hoods. citvcnccsioe nest eoe Scie ooenaos Okc cnele Dorothy Stone 
Widow, Hood V.intiie saaivetisisie's sists halseniecetonerde te outlets che Allene Stone 
Duping trea sevoes toeiwsh ase sceees iio aiakbl dial Wiete evel Viste st Evelyn Herbert 
Radiola...... ope talatsicre( aa lapsleiaithe aie.eie wiaiclcielese eYelainiecetsietcate eis o Primrose Caryll 
Mary..... lea valetera lal afsteia afelalarelefaie siels aro ates elsioterslaiele elsversalos: Lucille Elmore 
Nurse Marjorie............0008 Bie ates wales eth SA elalsheisieidwees Lydia Scott 
Charlottes, ciciccvancccins caters tue cb eaaind cectoae ewes donpoe Lilyan White 
CAI si.\eve ots tnaie aveeleteen dene pisiaforciexsievarciss sisisfeinibtelalsreictele,aletai sic Ruth White 
BOSO eye tel aleie sree staictar tet atensieiare cies cie roto oe Pome eee: Hazel Glen 





Act I.—Scene 1—The Nursery. Scene 2—The Puppet Play. (With 
Tony Sarg’s Marionettes.) Scene 3—The Corridor. Scene 4—The 
Sweet Shop. Scene 5—Cherryville Square. Scene 6—The Road to 
Broughton Woods. Scene 7—The Garden of Roses. Act II.—Scene 
1—The Haunted Inn. Scene 2—The Mystic Hussars. Scene 3—The 
Ghost of the Inn. Scene 4—The Dolls’ Village. Scene 5—Outside 
the Inn. Scene 6—The Palace of Prince Silvio. Staged by R. H. 
Burnside. 

A musical comedy version of Little Red Riding Hood’s 
adventures with a villain named DeWolfe, from whom 
she is rescued in song, dance and acrobatic comedy by 
one Peter Plug, errand boy and wild plumber from the 


Pampas. 


“SPRING CLEANING ” 


A comedy in three acts by Frederick Lonsdale. Pro- 
duced by the Selwyns at the Eltinge Theater, New York, 
November 9, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


WV aLEOr wasters sista riieeeccacieracieisanie holden cea eae Lewis Broughton 
Mar gardts Sones sats occiiss cates sieeistne enti stent Violet Heming 
Ernest Steele as.csdsatcssiess sepecceesveres slofelaconttaaisietetes A. E. Mathews 
Bava Collen stirs seine cya) ssiaseisicedee teins etnie wie /eeino shire tersielecs Blythe Daly 
adve Vane wsWialton ole ac etas ae sia iotceidsiacn oneeticies Pauline Whitson 
Archie Wella tye tenivarlde ales Sesnaie vaieteile ate Rae oe ares Gordon Ash 
Bobbiog Williamascyy car. opsreelere aictewis sh susie tes hioie atisteie cic eros Robert Noble 
Billys Sommers: suisse secs halos ered cee ont Redene C. Haviland Chappelle 
Connia !Gilliess anwareceh ie atts nce el ose seen Maxine McDonald 
Richards Sonesscncrdae ate eee eee sae eee ee eee Arthur Byron 
DMlonistare afeinie eiatncracr eee tineh oa eeldeine es arash ieee Estelle Winwood 


Act I. and III.—Living Room at Richard Sones’s, London. Act 
IIl.—Dining Room. 
Richard Sones is distressed because his beautiful young 
wife, Margaret, insists on running with a terrible set of 
social degenerates. For the sake of their two children 
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he determines upon a heroic course to save her. Going 
into the streets one evening when Mrs. Sones is giving 
a dinner party to her particular pets he invites a painted 
lady to go home to dinner with him. At the party he 
introduces her as his friend, and when the guests resent 
the insult he pretends great surprise that amateurs should 
feel so toward sitting at the table with a professional. 
The shock drives Mrs. Sones to the arms of the man with 
whom she has been flirting and she threatens to marry 
him. But it isn’t marriage of which the friend has been 
thinking. Discovering her philanderer’s true character 
Margaret is thankful to be taken back by her husband 

and promises to be good. 


“ A ROYAL FANDANGO ” 


A comedy in three acts by Zoé Akins. Produced by 
Arthur Hopkins at the Plymouth Theater, New York, 
November 12, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 

















H. R. H. Prince Peter.....sseecssececeevceesreceecs Cyril Keightley 
H. R. H. Princess Amelia.....scecseceeeeeeeeceees Ethel Barrymore 
Prince Michael.. Ac hiela ole loleie let iale' ales bya isiers (aheavetaralatels Teddy Jones 
Prince Alexander. ....sceeescrccereeeseerecccssaceeesee Charles Eaton 
Princess Titania.....csseccecceeecceccsensseesessesecees Lorna Volare 
Lady Lucy Rabid.......sseecesseeeeseceeseercceee Virginia Chauvenet 
Mr. Wright. .....cccecccccccscrercvevcsecscocccccers Harold Webster 
Henriette... ..ccscevccccnvcccceseessceecerevscesseneres Denise Corday 
Paxtigh. 0G cues sess caee ....Walter Howe 
AIthur.....ccecccccccdovccccccccccccccsvesesocvsseseness Drake deKay 
Chucho PaneZ......e+seeeeees ..Jose Alessandro 
AMPCI0. ,...cccecceceesccccsscs ...Beverly Sitgreaves 
Pascual. ....cscococsvcccecnsesss G. Robinson 
Pilar sis viele oo cows 6.0010 wenlatoie ole siniplappiela aiere'nie spies idiasinte Nsvvlelsisie/aiy Aileen Poe 
Skelly jo czsia'e\s sister als sis ss sisiel steric Frank Antiseri 
TOTES C0 Salad ale jote ie sivielsie oles pis Sieied wloteisi ete's1o (a 0's julnse Siorel= pie) Spencer Tracy 


Act I.—A Drawing Room in Prince Peter’s Villa at Biarritz. 
Act Il.—The Private Sitting Room of the Princess Amelia. Act 
Ill.—The Courtyard of Chucho’s Little Castle in Spain. Staged by 
Arthur Hopkins. 


Being a little overbred, the Princess Amelia, married 
to Prince Peter in Plotzvitch and the mother of his three 
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children, is given to occasional attacks of love madness. 
During one she summons Chucho Panez, a handsome 
matador she has seen in Biarritz, to her apartment. 
Chucho is brave with the bulls but timid in the presence 
of feminine beauty and when the Princess makes frank 
love to him he swoons at her feet. Later, visiting her 
matador in his mountain home where he lies ill of a 
fever, the Princess discovers the natives preparing’ to 
blow up the Prince, her husband, with a bomb. This 
discovery serves to normalize her mind and she flies home 
in the airplane the Prince has brought to fetch her. 


“THE CUP ” 


A play in three acts by William Hurlbut. Produced 
by Joseph E. Shea at the Fulton Theater, New York, 
November 12, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Mae EL Bele cine Vee ea nee wiles seed inais wwaaeee'a melee ms Rosita Mantilla 
Mp sitoneinere cic cinatateta Sintaintesta@veisn a eisiarais's aralete 378 viele aes oi Alfred Rigali 
CTS ateies Serta e eiurs Sie hiavarolvetarenaiee a ttiavetalsyy ai wiate's Stele John Irwin 





y 6 ....Josephine Victor 

era arepiba aac ereican sirfarsisis sas oa S'A aap) civen skp enh ess aise O. P. Heggie 

Act I, and II.—Eddie’s Flat on the Lower East Side in New York. 
Act III.—Scene 1—The Same. Scene 2—The Rectory. 


On the lower side of New York Eddie, a gangster, 
and his girl, Mary, are living in a cheap apartment sup- 
ported by Eddie’s success as a thief and a thug. Nearby 
lives Slick, previously a rival of Eddie’s for Mary’s 
favors, and still under suspicion. Hearing that Slick has 
just made a swell haul, having stolen “ the most waluable 
thing in the whole woild,” Eddie determines to be even 
with him by grabbing the loot for himself. While he 
is doing this the parish priest, called to urge Mary and 
Eddie to marry, tells the girl of a report that the 
“ Chalice of Antioch,” the sacred cup of the Last Supper, 
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dug up years ago in Syria, has been stolen and is in New 
York. Being of a religious bent the story impresses 
Mary so deeply that when Eddie returns home with what 
proves to be the cup and threatens to destroy it before 
it gets him into trouble she protects it with her life, taking 
a beating but retaining enough strength to stagger with 
the sacred relic to the priest’s home. There Eddie fol- 
lows her, and some measure of reform and forgiveness 
is promised both. 


“GO WEST, YOUNG MAN ” 


A comedy in three acts by Fay Pulsifer and Cara 
Carelli. Produced by the Westminster Productions at 
the Punch and Judy Theater, New York, November 12, 
1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Mrs. Hector Bramble. vissicseusics vesccdeic cs capen ence tin Aline McDermott 
Mra.) Willian Merrill. cciasa cine uinjern.s(aple sisicin s/e\a 0's stciaipiars oteiets Enid Gray 
William: Merrill... ccs icccncsnsuntercicicsrensciuncnsicnswe Reginald Barlow 
Claude: Merrill sicicicciintis.0/00:s:a9is:0's 6:40. 00 0100 0's « sitiwein'n'eu vie nis Percy Helton 
John Sterling. ...0..00000e00cceccccscccccerecrscccs Everett Butterfield 
Laure Harper sii tasic ows aun sv0deubisedomecnse suet csiencine Kay Johnson 
Mr., Comstock. o.cis00.01s 000 osccccseeseveivevivec cus Benedict MacQuarrie 
Hortense DeoWolfissinid sas cass snes eie sas eels cisiniceign tessa Minna Phillips 
Lucille Winterbottom, <4 secu sic se tis.netss ossicles Marion Trabue 
Dottie “Dale y6oieciebis cictele siete d nine elaisia tleje\e) eles intaris wieletslarataie Ann Anderson 
Miss Carbury :cjocs cee vssccacas av ebnncacles vets se eisisdpins Blanche Latell 
JOot! Harper teisacswtosiewcit sires ceisstarciers feo tate ts aie civieioletete nists Leslie Stowe 
PR Crman dese a1 annie sta ete vs ws elaprie ais leis Mahar bm 0 ikea sates Benedict MacQuarrie 


Act I.—Merril! Home, Arrowhead, Connecticut. Act II.—Miss De- 
Wolf’s Studio, New York City. Act III.—Living Room, Harper’s 
Ranch, Texas, 


Claude Merrill’s mother, denied artistic expression in 
her youth, determines to express herself through him. 
She makes a Greek dancer of him. But Claude, under 
the influence of Laura Harper, rebels, goes West, and 
becomes enough of a he-man to give the villain a beating. 
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“THE CAMEL’S BACK ” 
A comedy in three acts by Somerset Maugham. Pro- 


duced by the Selwyns at the Vanderbilt Theater, New 
York, November 13, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


ELOPIai ONG. fywraiavalslleja'erein ajeivielsio se s(eicivl> ead clei tie ajeinr Violet Kemble Cooper 
Enid# Lefevre tate ike sisters aa hs sedate sidtnelaae eases Joan Maclean 
Mrs. 2 Léfevie ici.ccces ceech as cbaeine sss celthaotele ss Louise Closser Hale 
SAFAN Ie jsfaracohs clatercrsiavetsiote eislatcleieeiee hale slalcieiee te ccaisleteloe ais Margaret Moffat 
AMT cin eens ence uaa sleet a rratoc wists wiolosiaee tis Gerke Dorothy Stokes 
Valentine Lefevre...... ..Charles Cherry 





Denia! Armstrong stelsisciate sfetoeainie olaw ctaialaese the: sietatns Mav avnier lasting ds Gavin Muir 
Drv Dickinson Wusascmasciece neste sa ease nee toe ....Arthur Lewis 





Valentine Lefevre is a dull and stubborn English 
gentleman who hopes to stand for Parliament. Seeking 
to impress his rightful importance upon his family he 
forbids his ward, Enid, to marry, objects to the color 
of his wife’s hair and insists his mother shall live in 
his home or lose her allowance. To make him more 
tractable Hermione, his wife, lies and tricks him into be- 
lieving all sorts of things — that she has been unfaithful 
to him among other things — until he is half crazed with 
doubts and glad to patch up a truce when he discovers 


the trath. 


“QUEEN VICTORIA ” 


A drama in seven episodes by David Carb and Walter 
Prichard Eaton. Produced by the Equity Players, Inc., 
at the Forty-eighth Street Theater, New York, November 
15, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


AUK ANATIBR A VAICTOL ada lo cat s sislelse siti wise/ie eal vdeo eT os Beryl Mercer 
Duchess WoljiKienty ok hase wes eiadecsolsrie e ia elst Mere ste Winifred Hanley 
Bar ones Wieuzen she mee arse/apceniannistanarouse me ered ocak, Anita Rothe 


Lady Gay Hawthorne....qesee's fee a tiete alk Seeneecs sacs Frances Goodrich 
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Prince Albert of Coburg....cccescsccccrcvercseseccescs Ulrich Haupt 
Edward, Prince of Wales.......+++.0+ Comorian aidiaih afeiorsiels Arthur Maude 
Viscount Melbourne......+++s+++ pasate Weisaverals 8/ C66 ele'ee Donald Cameron 
Duke of Wellington........++ee0s cobeacacanc gata sels Edward Fielding 
Archbishop of Canterbury......++++ Wisieletateiaia/utevaiaiaielniels! Albert Tavernier 
Lord Palmerston.....-+es+seee siovatneWalaWieaaiescses ese William Ingersoll 
Lord Conyngham......++++++ socsoccsceseeederbert Standing, Jx. 
Baron Stockmar......sscccsssoeseccsee Maen ee 'scnaine ...-Hubert Wilke 












Sir James Clark. Riccisiatilstnne Ceccld eleseicts Herbert Farjeon 
Benjamin Disracli.........cceceececeecccecsccseseces Clarence Derwent 
William Ewart Gladstone. ..George Farren 
A Pootmane ccc vccwccwveseviosencedesejesrsns Borden Harriman 


. 


First Episode—Kensington Palace, June 20, 1837. Second Episode 
—Buckingham Palace, October 10, 1839. Third Episode—Buckingham 
Palace, October 11, 1839. Fourth Episode—Buckingham Palace, Jan- 
uary, 1854. Fifth Episode—Windsor, December 14, 1861. Sixth 
Episode—Buckingham Palace, May 24, 1870. Seventh Episode— 
Buckingham Palace, June 20, 1897. Staged by Priestly Morrison. 

An historical drama told in seven episodes carrying 
Victoria through from the morning of her ascension in 
1837 to the celebration of her diamond jubilee in 1897. 
Three episodes are devoted to the courtship of Alfred 
and Victoria’s happy life with him, one to his death, one 
to the mourning queen’s reluctant return to public life, 
and one each to the ascension and jubilee. 


“OUT OF THE SEVEN SEAS ” 


A drama in three acts by Kilbourn Gordon and Arthur 
Cesar. Produced by Kilbourn Gordon at the Frazee 
Theater, New York, November 19, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Phyllis Stanton. ...cceccccsccsese nein a lotblelewiviews sislssteieiyielt ..Audrey Hart 
Hans 6 oes cine mew eaekleueecy ee Riarayeii ra wiv isiece/eraten William A, Norton 
Anne  Stanton.....ccsovcscscsers Riointo averefaiefaratstelets eft winte wis Lotus Robb 
Ted Macon. i tcces ves se suenncmunes plelateretera cieieraieterer Norval Keedwell 
Leonard Mason,........scscseccesce dab e akele belv inaew reine Stapleton Kent 
An’ Englighmany «tycels'sussleiscioaas A cb Sapnadson eeeeeeeee Wallis Clark 
Papa Dubois... es .0scieers cieess eialess Sin lew, bein; /=\8 wi thlnlerateta George Marion 


Joseph Selman 
niet dle i pig, Wiese tele! arate mistateie aa lsinie forele|eiaiewta,s ak gisiols bein OLR Male 






MU ASi> wisi aaial shape sine dae aie wala ata peecesess oe tsoeeS OHM Oy) Mane 
Another Sailonncstesioilesieiecsuietiveiewierels ale sCelavs e'acataletobiole omer steteare Ray Hart 
EAS ISINg ss ais: 5o wisiolg ctavsisie siateisem salerevareietwinte cre ayes e/big el sioye -Walter Plunkett 


Act I.—Living Room of the Stanton Apartment in New York. 
Act II. and Il].—Café de Petit Paris, Hongkong. 


Phyllis Stanton, being just naturally weak and wilful, 
buys herself pretty things on money she gets from help- 
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ing men smuggle opium. Also she teaches her good 
sister’s fiancé, Ted Mason, to smoke the stuff. Ted, 
remorseful, runs away to China, and Anne Stanton, his 
fiancée, follows after. They get mixed up in Papa 
Dubois’s Cabaret in Hongkong, are set upon by thugs, 
smugglers and such like, and suffer considerable incon- 
venience from nine-thirty till eleven-fifteen o’clock, when 
Ted turns out to be a secret service agent. 


“ THE FAILURES ” 


A drama in fourteen scenes by H. R. Lenormand, trans- 
lated from the French by Winifred Katzin. Produced 
by the Theater Guild at the Garrick Theater, New York, 
November 19, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Montredon, ..c2..cecccccccccssecccreccsccesesssccccace Dudley Digges 

@bialotaisiein ait /ejsislaisivisieie/e\sivlatvisiels|ainotels\vielsiele « elelclcleleicsinesibie.s Jacob Ben Ami 
Sie alas th ehctarat in =) ohe.g ih nis bieyeisisisiiejels «/0,a/e (s\n clelejeiels sis wiea ® Winifred Lenihan 
Second! Phantom sot. cis act issoie oie, sales ss/n(a)0 oc e/ejelesicieie sec! Sterling Halloway 
The | Magician vs scicr0cann cececsrnerdevcccresracescieees Erskine Sanford 
Whe) Bell Bays conse incense usansac6s cine 001s eieieacinn seis Philip Loeb 
Aare IA Gliy7 ctetels aiore alsia/e'sisie.siniclesioceiajalele(sie sieve eis sstleleieisleieieiaxsies/s Henry Crosby 
FAN HP TLEBSEE Were raistgtnie tial iaieiaieveisie slelo\sie/ ale lele/e)se}nisiexela\clnisisie.e\ela Helen Westley 
The Ingenuc.. ccscsccucccseasesciarcegenvansveceeoeeanes Helen Tilden 
The, Duonrwac lA; «chide sia sks alee oa: aiaye,e ors) ahe scoisldlpre'sia's Alice Belmore Cliffe 
PAT MAC ROTA uc adieistenst sire sam aisles, ofa say etela vimWielale ale olsjelere)a Ernest A. Daniels 
Saibt Gallet cas ccerctesloins ovctars oleio cin c@lv.a ate eivitatelvta we raiele'e Henry Travers 
The Magistrate... 6cicccsccccsccescccsccccevvccess Morris Carnoysky 
TG PPLINALC inte s fig ai sais ial nib pese aselare Sisieiein)s cinwwiaine sie cn Ernest A. Daniels 
WM RemGorp.oralemensicidisicis ales Wa sis\sia1e elo,0\v eleleis 6 «,dlelviateiele.e wie.eis ois Jo Mielziner 
VNC Eppes ste eels ong DH doc aE GC DODO UODOD OU NOUDODOCOMOn Philip Loeb 
BU VUE Succi cleus, slate stale siasece Micinisls ele s\shereisiainle 5 09 we /eiei¢jaaia's/s sie Ida Zeitlin 
PRS aKe celcek tote cto 's civlavorevsleiole pve s\o\elofarele) elels(is fo]els otejd'ahe’sis Herbert Ashton 
ha GHG Best tates a essa: gia alalain! ciaiwis ochye: sivin hs «0:8 via leS.din'w 0.» awlaieis Henry Clement 
DRew Bariaard’ cc cictetetoate eet ots wlarsha) «ele ipleie)tieeieisie si hielsialeisicia.e cee Nell Barnes 
Aaa), Biapt “Tadibarg oct ga spisie ne seis ole tei vies ¢ 9 ot. wu sisal co Jo Mielziner 
A Commissioner of Police,........cccccccecscecscs Morris Carnovsky 
PW MICE. ci sw vias oe ate cae cee alate © isiels wiv: p oly eMeininieGieie inp Sterling Halloway 
Magistrate’s. Daughter, 2... .)..0cccceceeccevecceccs Hildegarde Halliday 
Ay Hunchbacked Girliic cc ccc ccs c cc vesetcvecesecccsiscne Polly Craig 


Fourteen episodes from the lives of He and She — 
He a struggling playwright trying to preserve his ideals, 
She a struggling actress of similar ambition. They 
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marry, She gets a job with a touring company to keep 
them from starving, He goes along and when She can 
support him no other way she sells herself to the small- 
town lovers who pursue her. Learning which He kills 


her and himself. 


MOSCOW ART THEATER 


Second repertoire season under the direction of F. Ray 
Comstock and Morris Gest. Played at Jolson’s Fifty- 
ninth Street Theater (November, 1923; January, 1924) 
and the Imperial Theater (May, 1924), New York. 


Fyodor Paylovitch Karamazoff.....seeeeeerreeeeeenee Vassily Luzhsky 
Alyosha Karamazoff.....s+seseeeeeerestercrsessres Boris Dobronravoff 
Ivan Karamazoff.....sccseccccsesscerneeerercserece Vassily Katchaloff 
Dmitry Karamazoff.......ss+eseeeersseereerceess Leonid M. Leonidoff 
Smerdyakoff.....ssecceceeecsccccseecescescecseceenees Lyoff Bulgakoff 
Grigory sco scccccessrecessrsceccsinesincececcescssnce Vladimir Gribunin 
Katerina Ivanovna......csesrerecerssercseeeeesreees Lydia Korenieva 
Grushneka.....cscececeessscsces NOW al Nereleleterelorereishetalsintatetane Alla Tarasova 


During this and two later return engagements the Mos- 
cow company presented in addition to Dostoievsky’s 
“ Brothers Karamazoff,” Goldoni’s “ Mistress of the Inn,” 
Tchekhoff’s “ Ivanoff ” and “ The Cherry Orchard,” Knut 
Hamsun’s “In the Claws of Life,” Ibsen’s ““ An Enemy 
of the People,” Ostrovsky’s “ Enough Stupidity in Every 
Wise Man,” Tchekhoff’s “Uncle Vanya,” Saltnikoff- 
Schedrin’s “The Death of Pazukhin,” Tolstoy’s “Tsar 
Fyodor,” and Gorky’s “ The Lower Depths.” They gave 
ninety-seven performances in New York. 
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“ROBERT E. LEE” 


A play in nine episodes by John Drinkwater. Pro- 
duced by William Harris, Jr., at the Ritz Theater, New 
York, November 20, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Of the U. S. Army: 


Matyoxalberminnerarciatereia/dig atsieit cis sxe afel ava eieivielsyeveloctis igi isfetareis'e ase -si ars Earl Gray 
PATIO Ger yi rercielenareiereniciatereiniclafsioie/sis olereveivielelb=sinialcietiainvaye Nelan H. Jaap 
Genera lescotba tran cc alieitsceleistetare sled cseleioteisactstetemelets Burr McIntosh 


Robert E. Lee 
Tom Buchanan 
Ray Warrenton 








WDA V RCE Ole araion a petal ie rein icon iain avs o wis crore ialete sinialeiatsiaisetaiercys ays) Alfred Lunt 
Dutt, Derren sv ciccrcraiskencieisiees crereterevere elo e/alnie aie teieres ace James Spottswood 
GER SCGRIE yore cre ssp Siac eisiel sitatace are wie inte vaielaiaig ave wisi William Corbett 
DNV ANTANANEG is a7 ete te isse\apalatetsrarniohsistaseleis]s\els/eicia min\/ olajetelaleyeisieiarste (sia ora alate Jean May 
TIZAD eth ec eciincs tase see oil ieccle enveleie et ciciere ciate cia ciate sinless tecels Ann Cuyle 
NEB SLOAH y eeleutacrsiciestaieisae aneissiaiais tae onneeenaes aacacicien Martha Mayo 
A Servant at Lee’s Home...... Mac sreravers ore dyatelee nieidtnsra erereth a Fred Miller 
Of the Army of the Confederate States: 

Concralis tau Emre Stuart sicierslsieie/tisieisisioysisisisiclareinierelsistersis James Durkin 

BLS AIG ect semeleletslore ste cies Plc ateteis oleist aetoraisteleisiaierevere eer Frank Russell 

An Aide to General Lee.........sceeeee ....Gerald Cornell 







PAS SEEDY: 5 talec) cial chdivislgisiclerebo (sete ...Ralph Macbane 
General ‘‘ Stonewall’? Jackson. 350 .-David Landau 
Captain Macany a vanlesc nc ccgiisiec ctavistels als. etersieis vac esto’ George Willis 
Captain Udall vines cccde sg es B warcG said e Cien shes James Henderson 
Colonel “Be watt Jasin deisel o'e canine re sel sesce halle 4 William R. Randall 
TVeHerson’ Davis, cnr degre sacha ele sslapist w vleiabble’olsbh'siolohiote iene Eugene Powers 
Bis Secrotaryetmameatsi coisa eeisaerieciantests adie steers Stewart Robbins 
Mrs.) Meadows: Suse ene sets cawaslaesieisistae alelaleisae haletstaia ca Millie James 


The life of the famous Southern leader told in nine 
episodes, beginning with the secession of Virginia, and 
continuing through Lee’s resignation from the union army, 
the conferences preceding and the attack upon Malvern 
Hill, a meeting with President Jefferson Davis at the peak 
of the South’s successes, the defeat at Spottsylvania 
Courthouse and the retreat from Richmond. Woven 
through these is the story of four young southerners 
who were close to the great general throughout the war. 
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“TOPICS OF 1923 ” 


A musical revue in two acts by Harold Atteridge and 
Harry Wagstaff Gribble; music by Jean Schwartz and 
Alfred Goodman; lyrics by Harold Atteridge. Produced 
by the Messrs. Shubert at the Broadhurst Theater, New 
York, November 20, 1923. 


Principals engaged — 


Alice Delysia Herbert Corthell 
Lora Hoffman Jay Gould 

Fay Marbe Barnett Parker 
Billie Shaw Jack Pearl 

Marie Stoddard Ben Bard 

Frank Green Roy Cummings 
Paisley Noon Dorothy Vance 
Delano Dell : Harry McNaughton 
Allan Prior Nat Nazarro, Jr. 


Staged by J. C. Huffman, supervised by J. J. Shubert. 


“‘ SHARLEE ” 


A musical comedy in two acts by Harry L. Cort and 
George E. Stoddard; lyrics by Alex. Rogers; music by 
C. Luckyeth Roberts. Produced by John Cort at Daly’s 
Theater, New York, November 22, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Mr. Watson Holmes......sseseeesevceeeessecrestreasersrs Winn Shaw 
Oscar Riley........ccncecerecesereeceeeccrsecesecrsees Eddie Nelson 
J. Kaba. iscsi ccccccsvecscsvoccceevescs Bathe sistas ol Shekels tes Joe Morris 
Tom Mason.....cececsesscctcsdvccsedcccenecerssessvases Sydney Grant 
Dolly Dare.....sceeeccesceeceececcesccsescrcsccceserees Frances Arms 
Jack Vandeveer......cscecceeereeeeeereeeetcrnrecees Joseph R. Dorney 
Sharlee Saunders......sccereeccerseseeesereesersrerenare Juliette Day 
Annabelle.....ceececcceetetcecceencceceeersecssssererens Mitti Manley 
Jane Caldwell...scccsecescecceceescreestseresersseees Ottilie Corday 
Masenia ..cecscccervesssercvvencccrscvccvassiesingsseueneusicin® Masenia 
May, Jume....csecerecececcscrererereeesesenseensaeaenes Field Sisters 
Mrs, Vandeveer.....sccececsceeecceecccsscreceseence Mrs. Mary Leroy 


Act L—Scene 1—Interior of Cabaret. Scene 2—Living Room of 
Sharlee’s Apartment. Scene 3—Same as Scene l. Act II,—Porch 
and Lawn of Jack Vandeveer’s Summer Home. 
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“ SANCHO PANZA ” 


A comedy in a prologue and four acts based on certain 
episodes in Cervantes’s story, “Don Quixote De La 
Mancha,” by Melchoir Lengyel; music and songs by 
Hugo Felix. Produced by Russell Janney at the Hudson 
Theater, New York, November 26, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


ABCHO MAP Aza Antictcatet oe tateles tintceles © crcteeeicltreh ne eiteicetccle Otis Skinner 
Don Quixote........... Sonobdhogas stalalale fel letelsicisiersleratetatee Robert Robson 
Dapple............ mretsrateroleratore los sisveiey stejels  cievaietls steal yatols ernie ster oniete Robert Rosaire 
A Scrivener..... Mieialalerntelalarelolelcoisiefote/sieleioersin lesa cie/sieiriete Charles Halton 
Chamberlains 2, ccsecnesns sees aecne Frederick Tiden 
Duke sof Baratariajons we adage cst oe rede ak ae eae cee Russ Whytal 



























Father Hyacinth .\.0 caccecceir ee ssee olersier dfetalel ofertas H. H. McCollum 
Donna Rodriguez..... ste sini wie's, clap! w/cfciefaisie's’aiais stale a gietaieslcrs Marion Barney 
(AYVINOS:< 52g Bette eRe sls slebeistelnecerele aia x sie(a erntorereleie bopHaese Stewart Baird 
Hernando. 02s <.ajcasaacieiee so eee s sistataisya sicisipleie sinisin,ta's Richard Cramer 
Mayor of Barataria............00 niarefoleta cies tale oleieic eis: sie Harry Lewellyn 
Gralvaiadesccen licences AC DER EC OnOSH ave aie sie satel ate Rie Anthony Andre 
The Young Duchess.............. .-Marguerite Forrest 
Guogoryr acroccteacstis dese eee see +..-Herbert Delmore 
VANtisidora «aianceresanas eho decenah picleio/eiatslatatasacictee tietets Grace Elliott 
Woloridas te secinasasta cement cicslineseieoraiusotenn Kathleen George 
Isabella. ccsitaasios tdevwisicenie ron cace mlaieiaterclets(e alstetaicte Marguerite Ingram 
he (Page with? the -Mirrar.2 sa.c cae esaiisians otiae smell: Olga Treskoff 
The Page with the Cape............ alsisiepateletasce(aisislexalcrent Roberta Renys 
Thee Page) withi thet Crown, sscue< cece ce scl occas beeek Merle Stevens 
EREp Page with the Pinos «<icrsteisieiianislsiealsie dys fclewcanes Elizabeth Page 
The Page: with the Staff of Office......:6.sesesserse Helen Grenelle 
The Page with the Insignia...... wislaleleisiaiecetelsielsiateral riers ....Aileen Grace 
The Court Physician.,............+- ma Stewart Baird 
AseLailoracscn seni temeattrnacce ci ate Charles Halton 
AGES SW oman tea saac hha a teh isdatoe dena aeue nines Olga Treskoff 
PAIN ATIC OX crevact i grains Seas oes rbot bist eid Oe Seicee Robert Robson 
ADDancer asx see week eee ae el aak Helen Grenelle 
A Citizen William H. Browne 
Aa Old @Manaen Cn tnectscan te sree ne ae ee ee Royal Cutter 
Me Voutig ) Thick stants cctevies« ames tient nee wom baie ecole Kirk Allen 
EAE Drab etsy acs at tas -aaplet bree cinoee ron eet Ruby Trelease 
A’ Drover........ aah smear ois traAT cae’ che safe Tor sys ety mre erator ed ete e Meyer Berenson 
WA Strect HSinger.e Puan. apes; Cee eos dens tees Malcolm Hicks 
ANOfHEEW SITET Erase sae cetea en cai doce cela: Harold Brown 
~AMOther s'Gingervsisd sites acces Pe eee ee ee ee Walker Moore 
ben iret Guard sooty act d aaas ts yal apiece Gs yee aa aee Michel Barroy 
The Second Guard.. William Venus 
he) Third (Guard. Aegon eeiety ee, Le Arthur C. Tennyson 
Phe Wonnthy Guard tea, sae tae sea eae. eo eta Richard Trott 
PAR CIOZON hres eee eee tte si eae cotati anda .. Smiley W. Irwin 
Another }CHEZen. ta etre ts uepn, eeGG b's « Seems oe Subbiah heee Jack Cronin 
PANGUHET, (CSNZEM inna alsoien Mise aioe ade tis slecbiee sh cine Fred Kotek 


Prologue—A Roadside in the Province of Andalusia. Act I.— 
The Pavilion of the Duke of Barataria. Act II.—The Governor’s 
Throne Room in Barataria. Act III.—The Square Before the 
Cathedral. Act IV.—The Throne Room Again. 
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The incident taken from the story of “ Don Quixote” 
in which Sancho Panza is made the ruler of the island 
Barataria. Being a good and democratic ruler he man- 
ages the wedding of the young duchess and her knight, 
rights the wrongs of the suffering people, deals justly 
with the poor and ruthlessly with the sharpers. When 
the wicked councillors turn upon him he calls upon the 
people to rise against them and is triumphant. After 
which he takes Dapple, his wise and comic ass, and goes 
back to his farm. 


“ MEET THE WIFE” 


A comedy in three acts by Lynn Starling. Produced 
by Stewart and French at the Klaw Theater, New York, 
November 26, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Gertrude Lennox..... cs sccccsssccccccsceceseceesescsees 
Harvey Lennox..... AD 
Doris Bellamy... 
Victor Staunton. 





Gregory Brown....cssssccoccscccecccescesesssccoes Humphrey Bogart 
Philip HLordyie\steancieine Hawa saidiele eidiscisesislsiseitid.on cle ce'es Ernest Lawford 
Aliegsiis sipevecnccadiaiasmesads Meee drs nen eam erases Patricia Calvert 
Williams seis icasaractelees tosis ded clevisiacis dd.celpsleidicle cienise Charles Bloomer 

Act I., Il. and IlI.—The Living Room of the Home of Gertrude 
Lennox. 


Gertrude Lennox is a celebrity-worshipping tuft hunter 
living in the suburbs. Twice married, she thanks good- 
ness she still is “the captain of her soul.” Her latest 
crush is Philip Lord, London novelist, whom she has in- 
vited to a luncheon. Mr. Lord, on arrival, turns out to 
be Mrs. Lennox’s first husband whom she has mourned 
as dead ever since he disappeared in the San Francisco 
fire and earthquake. She is considerably taken aback, 
not to say disturbed, by the discovery that she is, in 
effect, a bigamist, but Mr. Lord is quite content to dis- 
appear a second time. Mr. Lennox, the second husband, 
is busily inquiring the way to other earthquake centers at 
the play’s close. 
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66 TIME 9 


A comedy in three acts by Arthur Henry. Produced 
by Stuart Walker in association with Lee Shubert, at the 
Thirty-ninth Street Theater, New York, November 26, 
1923. 


Cast of characters — 





Mabol OP rescottsnnsc.: sis va au meetsnace ee shite leks: Lucile Nikolas 
JORMMBArFELE cress seat aetecnes eee es be connie hee +++..William Kirkland 
Ruth’ Préscottsssove26sce eke hieaae .»-Dorothy Francis 
Georgettar Barrett: siantsnwes ene nee nada ceee ec udneed Margaret Mower 
Tiny Prescott wenciawise sone tua cetececiceicaasle acide A. H. Van Buren 
PateyePrescott nee iirc acacia aca uate ceutical Marie Curtis 
Joshua W Prescott baie sate ctieiseeiclaios b kee ney William Evarts 


Jim Prescott, at forty, believes himself indifferent 
to the attractions of Ruth, his wife, and turns to Georgette 
Barrett, a widow and a camp neighbor, for sympathy 
and understanding. They agree to go honorably to 
Ruth, assure her of their mutual esteem and ask her 
please to divorce Jim. Before the arrangement can be 
completed young John Barrett elopes with the equally 
young Mabel Prescott, and Grandma Prescott, hearing of 
the domestic flareup, chaperones the youngsters on their 
honeymoon. A year later Mabel is to have a baby, and 
the thought of being a proud grandfather proves more 
attractive to Jim than that of being Georgette’s second 
husband. 


“ HAMLET ” 


A tragedy by William Shakespeare. Revived by 
Arthur Hopkins at the Manhattan Opera House, New 
York, November 26, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
BTEC TRC has feces Noe gatas Ntsc oie ai ae laste siae cd ORIEL raed John Boyd 
BOFAU Oca pete t ar tes Meera te CRO ee ene Lark Taylor 
ROLEELO -lreretiats acters nipale aivelesintetoenel a okettees catcchon J. Colville Dunn 
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Marcellus.....scccccccseccccscvsacscece seisiate is een John Connery 
Ghost of Hamlet’s Father.......-..+ Bo nCRae 2ee «Reginald Pole 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark.........sseesessessseees John Barrymore 
Claud tia, <xiccil cule tivtenis/e Syacterslelois alulels ad piel sare esie/ein clave Kenneth Hunter 
Gert tnde is ieeie. 6: eins sasase)s ie fb) a18)Kin) 06 lajaseraletnteieie aheiece.sinve slelsre alain Blanche Yurka 
POLONSUS's c's ele elec cictel dieis'elaia's Sinise elsiple’s (eieie/sle (ele einveleisicieleioleleye Moffat Johnston 
Laertesicis tite cts aioe etoieitals:« si staerprerets blevatetale tins hfe siaroveleimiatevere Sidney Mather 
Ophelia. ..c isis sisie.s a(sialgisiestivieiaigie eBvallolelele oinleln ols(eivin’e)s feleisisisibye Rosalind Fuller 
RROSONCLANIED, oo o.0's 6 cle s,s cle\a ec 2/cs bibleielsin\vieleia eieis)oie vieldl¢/a\eleiel¥terwlaia Boyd Clark 
Gini denbternt «5:6 /sie'0'e eis e:0:0\0/0's. v\einieioiaiseuiosbie alae sles siain.s's) Kes «-Larence Cecil 
Binet PIR OE vic aivisrcis's apne wisin oein'w-oiw/sler01¥/s 5 s piglet nicleie pia/ucivis)eins Lark Taylor 
Player) Kitigiy se osisiaicwals isis staisia ee vw ocelsininroin ein ein siete mien Burnel Lundee 
Second Player ici ssjaie's ass ss hereon Mieleieividiersibo eieruleietp etsieseredeiota Jose Ruiz 
TsMCLA TIS sh0)5 ss yayeaivdelsteiesotl<\s eats: stele ln lalelelslatsiwiejausislalscei« ne (vleeia’e Vadini Uraneff 
JA) Gentle woman iss ove a's si \s\s)s, 501 edipis nie eines efbiaereie wee Winifred Salisbury 
King’s Messenger. .......0sescecccccccecceess aiagin datas o/s H. C. Smith 
First Grave Digger... /5..0s 00s aneemains dee sescaescnaivions Whitford Kane 
Second Grave Digger.........csssccccvccccesscnsooes Russell Morrison 
A Priest .csienws + s5s Paras Coa 'soitietare Sere acd Reginald Pole 
OBTIC oie wicca oseleseie eipacsisicivl(o) #101-/sinls vie ataie ta’ sizelaceinie]aitie's aeieta aisle Edgar Stehli 
Portinbrad.ccltsiciajiaismicrivie ais islets sets oleteteiaies! sais] etsi-ie Scaiehs Richard Morton 


The Play Presented in Three Parts, with Intervals Following 
the First Players’ Scene and the Queen’s Closet Scene. 


“ DUMB-BELL ” 


A comedy in three acts by J. C. Nugent and Elliott 
Nugent. Produced by Richard Herndon at the Belmont 
Theater, New York, November 26, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 





May Hiatt henson. fie stela's aca\ctesaiart atattiure jelesereva 4s su0ta/afe/Mtalaln Jessie Crommette 
TRGITIOO st Seccva sere le eietetete oie sje a cia stove oteiete pistureis ¢ sietale alere bot era Siete J. C. Nugent 
Bote Frais) nib aisle sielehaie sie 'n) plete oie otsiefeteaiewicts sie /oiptaja] aXe /¢;eiatulaieistaleisie Ruth Nugent 
Pad Stonesfeaessaiiiciais snc aa calnatitceses niansieisien Cots Kenneth McKenna 
Mrs; Stones eho tae ee caynchlt oe Saale cjekate (ele heli eters e.clarele ...Ethel Winthrop 
Anny Worthing. i :ter6;cieteiois.s'o:ecetecals Giaisiele ciersisietas siaatavalornialafe Gladys Wilson 
TONES. 0s seperate atwis sachet mes Rfalerereraieeieievorterte John Daly Murphy 


Act I., II. and IJI.—Mrs. Stone’s Country Residence in Kentucky. 


The village grocer calls Romeo “ Dumb-bell ” and the 
name sticks, because the boy is something of a nit-wit. 
Romeo likens all the people about him to: characters in. 
the fairy stories that were read to him in his childhood, 
and that helps the plot. This is concerned with the 
love of Ted for the poor but honest Aggie, when his 
stylish mother is trying to marry him off to the proud 
and haughty Ann. Romeo also invents a mouse trap 
which Ted turns into a novelty toy and makes everybody 
rich and happy. 
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“ONE KISS ” 


A comedy with music in two acts by Clare Kummer, 
from the French “Ta Bouche,” by Y. Mirande and A. 
Willemetz; music by Maurice Yvain. Produced by 
Charles Dillingham at the Fulton Theater, New York, 
November 27, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


BPeaislalersieie! erate winnie mite sisisareieieisieleials cisis(evelelaiei state {erelers Jane Carroll 
aera aerate Riciste ion ele (arereiersie eisiclote miaiaverlolatessinieceicis = altrarsia eters Alden Gay 
Sree era stole resieluteie aicicisie ei clelelsistelaniolasvictte Dagmar Oakland 

Aah EOUih COUbOU ONP HO DOURUC ONO RO LOO Pauline Hall 

Moriereareinaierale crerkiersvercceataracstetarers Ada Lewis 

a hancetters Louise Groody 

..John E. Hazzard 
erate Oscar Shaw 
-John Price Jones 
.Josephine Whittel 
Goorgesentren cclaninstoe cic ts cleciscine rasaininccientateisicltionre saat Fred Lennox 
-Patrice Clark 




















General Pas- 
Bastien... 





De-Vi 








..Janet Stone 
Babette .Elaine Palmer 
WO Hrs BOE BORGODRE EMO ROD HOOROT: DENCRCUDTOUE Domne arGne Irma _ Irving 
erg basen eg OE OOOOH gD EEO COC OULIGC IEE IO cate Gertrude McDonald . 


Synopsis: Act I. and II.—Terrace of the Hotel at Morny-sur-Mer. 


Bastien and Eva, never being able to forget the thrill 
of one stolen kiss, are determined to marry. But Mme. 
Doremi, Eva’s mother, and Gen. Pas-de-Vis, Bastien’s 
father, are equally determined they shall not. Bastien 
and Eva pretend to have spent a night at an inn, expecting 
their parents will then insist that they marry at once 
to save their honor. But the parents are modern and 
practical. Still they only succeed in keeping the lovers 
apart for another act. 
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“IN THE NEXT ROOM ” 


A melodrama in three acts by Eleanor Robson and 
Harriet Ford. Produced by Winthrop Ames and Guthrie 
McClintic at the Vanderbilt Theater, New York, Novem- 
ber 27, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Philip Vantine........ ceccccceccecceccescecsesceeees Wright Kramer 
Lorna Webster.......csssscrcccsescecsesevsccereeceeve Mary Kennedy 
James Godfrey......scccssccvcccccsccoscevvssvcvesss Arthur Albertson 
RRO gOr Ss scien diclnoe 0k 2000.08 600 ets renee vides e 60 900 alee Morris W. Ankrum 
POres ie ice acek riod cc ck ee ed esiabh eles ew ene ece tiene éstelt ts George Riddell 








..Claude King 


Inspector Grady. .Leighton Stark 


Simmonds...... 0 ...Edward Butler 
Tim Morel..... : ..William J. Kline 
Madame De Charricre.......-.sseccescecsorccccssccsss Merle Maddern 
Pialias osiais's ateja cavalo pasted slemta sa: 81 eis lelers wlole Hefei a er einis Salgteler Olive Valerie 


Act I.—The Sitting Room, Vantine’s House, Washington Square, 
New York. Act II. and IIJ.—The Vantine Drawing Room. Staged by 
Guthrie McClintic. 


Philip Vantine has bought a rare copy of an original 
Boule cabinet and ordered it shipped to his New York 
home from Paris. When it arrives it is found to be 
the original itself, the possession of which is desired by 
many strange people. Before the mystery concerned with 
the cabinet’s shipment can be cleared up two persons 
meet mysterious deaths fooling with it and the happiness 
of many otherwise happy actors is threatened. 


“LAUGH, CLOWN, LAUGH!” 


A drama in three acts by David Belasco and Tom 
Cushing, from the Italian of Faurto Martini’s “ Ridi, 
Pagliaccio.” Produced by David Belasco at the Belasco 
Theater, New York, November 28, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Tito Beppi..... Lionel Barrymore 
Eaigi Ravelis « cis.ccaic90 0h slnsewalaes cme shenssisiey inves away cae Ian Keith 
Prof, Gambella ss .ccicc ceseieccaescceccsiceseyocitjecielavicen Henry Herbert 
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Federico.......+. Ritelathoisiateltieie\es ngoncs alaisteialare Ke vsleleleiasis's) els Guy Nichols 
Signora Calvaro......++eseeseereere motels erarcateia ates 6ieté Vaughn De Leath 
Signora Del Papa......+seeeeereree aaleelviinlaYalere bie) se) « Thomas Reynolds 
WU iac:ta cisiemaitikie esi nese sieisieisis pislesiae ates Awloalsisis 0 bia ee Lionel Barrymore 
VO Nea 5.5 4 le civic oteleic'aie-si cle sel¥reiaiers eleyn nlitioiate sfalaleieiiste/siave sistelae's Sidney Toler 
Simonetta........- Sith sie a) a0 ANOURE a: QU COROD Oot aoS Irene Fenwick 
Lilly Blanchette..... Piinteaic rata releisiolale aloterstalthelolars eleteleteisiaisietete Myra Florian 
The Rienzi Sisters........... Fopevee aie ..Susanna Rossi, Leah LeRoux 










Bibi... ra fata chovare nid) eieie/ein ele lefelsfiiecolela)siete,eie.e16, 6/60 aiece verte Nick Long - 
Uhr cnn cave giscvacessye asec snes aiecsienes ee SFOOBOR SOSA CC Jose Yovin 
Giacinta. 6.0 ccc cccacessccccenceesoccecccccccesccccsesrs Rose Morison 
Father Saverio........+. .Giorgio Majeroni 


Signora Del Monte............++ 0 .Kathleen Kerrigan 
Margherita. ....2.c0-cccescrcecsscces SouddodaaqosGourcde Lucille Kahn 
Conte Castiglione.......... setters aiate go/eie¥es dois} |e 1sYots late Giorgio Majeroni 
Signora Capelli... ....sccccecciersierce aiecalehscoveinis iat o10 [oiazs, Sy Agnes McCarthy 
Signora Felice. .....c.secccnsencscscecssceeceseeveers Jenny Dickerson 
Signorina Crispi. .4.0/0j0.0.0s0 odaiaccieciecscseenccecis cisions Micheline Keating 
Sigmora/ iT Ore assy oiesciese:a\ e010. 91s10)0101010\0\61101010\0: 010,00 @.0,016.0)6,010)+ 0,010 Alice Horine 
De ee a gatas, o's nn cis esip in ow siniarsinies ees nies aie Charles Firmbach, Jr. 
Second Ragamuffin. .......ccccsecsccessceseccsscesesces Harry Craven 


Act IL—The Waiting Room in Professor Gambella’s Sanatorium. 
Act II.—Simonetta’s Dressing Room in the ‘‘ Paradiso”’ Theater. 
ne IlI.—Tito Beppi’s Lodgings, Rome, in 1923. Staged by David 

elasco. 


Tito Beppi, famed as a clown in Italy, consults a 
psychologist to discover why he, Beppi, cannot control 
his nerves. He is forever breaking into tears at the 
most inconvenient times. The specialist diagnoses the 
case and discovers that the clown is in love with his own 
ward, the young and beautiful Simonetta. He orders 
them to be much together without telling the girl of the 
clown’s passion. In the same specialist’s office Simon- 
etta meets a young nobleman who is afflicted at times with 
uncontrollable laughter, and the specialist suggests that 
he, too, follow the players into the country in search of 
new thoughts and scenes. Simonetta then falls in love 
with the young nobleman, but tries to remain true to 
Beppi. The clown, realizing that her loyalty to him 
stands in the way of her happiness, kills himself, 
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ELEONORA DUSE 


Farewell engagement under the direction of Morris 
Gest and F. Ray Comstock, starting at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, Monday evening, November 
29, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
“Tye Lapy From THE SEA” 


Eleonora Duse 





Bolettia’s 2b ove. vse ele ele tare ls eieye nivfaiela|s (olneie'e seloie's loreieloinisleieie.ei6(eaeunisle Enif Robert 
Li dan ea teehc ls cole slatdintesaib/eiate ayer bis. a:bloy e/a o\ers \elete eyerelpieineie/e)ais/eimnle Ione Morino 
Lyngstrand.....eceeeer cere cree cert eeceeeeene eer ceesenes Gino Fantoni 
Armholm......cccccccccccccccccetccccccscsecsaseesescees Ciro Galvani 
Ballestedss .icislsreleiscies co ow eiens Sais alelecistelalaisiclelelslalsie sista sieratem Leo Orlandini 


Following this gala performance Mme. Duse appeared 
in repertory at the Century Theater, New York, giving 
two performances each of Ibsen’s “Ghosts,” Gallarati- 
Scotti’s “ Cosi Sia,” Marco Praga’s “La Porta Chiusa,” 
and D’Annunzio’s “ La Citta Morta.” 


“THE TALKING PARROT” 


A comedy in three acts. Produced at the Frazee 
Theater, New York, December 3, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Aunt “ErUe htt. 6 oc ie.s.s 0 .+i0\0.0 8 00i0is ele msie s\s/e slope rimsie © t's wisieiseis Ruby Hallier 
Millie Scudder.........sccesecceecseerrescreceenenes Kathleen Arthur 
Albert Scudder.......csesccresevecercesevsesevesvesssaes Jack Cherry 
Roger ssc cin ejeisiewins ior cides of a eiseleieleje cure slelelaiaraie zieiels aol Walter Connolly 
Felix | Barlow ss discs. sie slaw cis §bislaleleiays vesivie Sp ash + sissies Oswald Yorke 


A husband’s ghost reappears in Greenwich Village 
and has fun with the bachelor friends who are trying 
to marry his widow. 
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“ PELLEAS AND MELISANDE ” 


A drama in five acts by Maurice Maeterlinck. Pro- 
duced by the Selwyns in association with Adolph Klau- 
ber, at the Times Square Theater, New York, December 
4, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 







The Doorkeeper.......eeseeeecececcererssseseereserers Gordon Burby 
Melisand@iit. .cccsccccwcontene ....Jane Cowl 
Colaud)s i. ccsiinc cnc nccissecnenons Louis Hector 
Attell c Fitiecstencisiigssecn onc sees J. Sayre Crawley 
Genevieve. ..cscsccccceccccssoccescs Grace Hampton 
Pelleass .icicsicccnsevccscevioccecscvesesecsooe ...Rollo Peters 
Little Yniold.c so. 01. ceccecccciccvevecececcecess William Pearce 
The Old Servants... cccccccccaccescccccccesccsccssccecs Jessie Ralph 
CATEDOCEOL Yee vic.s'c101acvie cic clin visein sisicscieesie cece oscisiessieses Vernon Kelso 
Maid Servants........ Alma Reeves Smith, Marion Evanson, Mildred 
Wall, Lucile Wall, Edith Van Cleve, Mary Holton, Katherine Wray. 
Three Beggars...... Harry Taylor, Laurence Adams, Richard Bowler. 


Act I.—Scene 1—The Castle Door. Scene 2—The Forest. Scene 
3—A Hall in the Castle. Scene 4—Before the Castle. Act II.—Scene 
1—A Spring in the Park. Scene 2—A Room in the Castle. Scene 
8—Before a Cave. Scene 4—A Room in the Castle. Scene 5—A 
Room in the Castle. Act III.—Scene 1—One of the Castle Towers. 
Scene 2—The Castle Vaults. Scene 3—A Terrace at the Entrance 
of the Vaults. Scene 4—Before the Castle, Act IV.—Scene 1—A 
Passage in the Castle. Scene 2—A Room in the Castle. Scene 3—A 
Spring in the Park. Act V.—Scene 1—A Low Hall in the Castle. 
Scene 2—A Room in the Castle. 

The story of Melisande, the beautiful princess, found 
wandering in the wood by Golaud, the mighty hunter, 
and taken to his gloomy castle, where she falls in love 
with Pelieas, his younger and handsomer, though no 
more cheerful, brother. Golaud, suspecting the worst, 
slays Pelleas. Melisande dies shortly after with a wound 


over the heart no bigger than a scratch. 


“THE LADY ” 


A melodrama in a prologue, four acts and an epilogue 
by Martin Brown. Produced by A. H. Woods at the 
Empire Theater, New York, December 4, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
A Sailor... “ Marcel Le Mans 
A Navy... ccc cece ee cence er saseeereesenereeeseesens Marcel Morelli 
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Stephane de Leger 














Lizette.....cceececroesecs waise.e oleic ees veisleisieicivislee = 
TWIG 2.55 wisivins wale misisit nie wisro'eyeiels Salse'e/s\e ch slarstele SoSisiels Adelaide Wilson 
The Loafers 20. sisisisc 0 eis oss scien scla SC ise ek: Edward La Roche 
Polly Pearl. ......cccccccccccceccsecescscecccesesscecsencs Mary Nash 
The Traveler....cccccctscccvsvsservcecscesscsseseees Leonard Willey 
Blackie..... alee dist atin ideal aia virion shdnoyeraietsl asian arainisds sulleheiete Herbert Heywood 
A Young’ Manic ci cessecceswnisis alvra(sts ceva nieieaicie die ase Brandon Peters 
Fanny Le Clare...c...sescccscrcccveccecsccvevesees Elisabeth Risdon 
Gall, Boyaicice:0:eisiolatace’e u's oipie ain'alerelaie.e{etess s|vik’e)visjvin/n leis vicie\visiein’e Hugh Brooke 
Florine 5.262 2 ciesse% avaleiancelese sisted ¢ spi OO amie Wisin e\osiare meres Betty Williams 
Py lige ccc ocapiob a patisialipmone Soleil's Gite eile ois tals me view Nee «+..Teddy King 
Leonard St. Aubyns............ SOG SaCOOOOSCU CET OL. Austin Fairman 
Tom, (Robinson his goa cals ov oles elave)sivtsle pieiele nd/nslvielelers.s stein Victor Morley 
Mx. Su.) Arb yng, oie i9'0/steroieceicte rw e'nre asda wie ie elas iajeinis nse wiaie Ethelbert Hales 
Lady" Dido? “Huntington «ccc csioisistelsiclesicintiaicieisvolateisionsl Irby Marshal 
A GEER iu Satihere ts athe alot Wake /aiwe ota lee doin te wine ats pid eats ia nie aiate Nera Badeloni 
Madame” Blanchera< soace reece wan deue nies dawrewsgs Ludmilla Toretzka 
DOGOE Hs EAE Sie le's re fo emis ine wie ss ib ye Gre tnle sale caves dims siale.s esvidre Edward La Roche 
First Sailor. . .......Edward Fetbroth 
Second i Sathorn csinc scissors sicsicine .:Hugh Brooke 


Mira, Gains i sah cule tees,» ielets ew alee ...Cecelia Radcliffe 
ATR WYER LESTE cise oleae eles crete ole ns cloletotane otelglate'e a(Am seis ans Herbert Heywood 
PEIN rset Mee. Hele aaivis s sleerctinneesrnslststetslateeeles phelps sant Sylvia Little 
A *Geatlemant .. 37.605 «stele Wa.s scat is gtibotetere’s stata a eye Clement O’Loghlen 
A Bobbys se Peis:eicterestte otsicieeely ettors avotalemslate sneiie eects Frank Horton 
ERS SRT Seite dhs ee cicth ene viele toe ote suletatarste ele Virginia Langdon 
A» Little? Boy sof iock.. dah saiscslaurtne ctsciate wateblcwte + cleitetns Junior Durkin 
APEDoctoradewevescsestetee kas seceeeoees coat ee Rudolpho Badaloni 
APPolice <Agerity’. ce sce wieioleor ee oletavelsis siaetebele. als case nla Biter John Fulco 


Prologue—The Brixton Bar at Havre. Act I.—Polly’s Dressing 

Room. Act II.—The Terrace of a Hotel at Monte Carlo. Act III. 

—The Café of the ‘‘ Maison Blanche’? at Marseilles, Act IV.— 

ian, Corner of a London Square. Epilogue— The Brixton Bar. 
Polly Pearl was a serio-comic travelling the English 
provinces. Leonard St. Aubyns, although a gentleman, 
loved her true and married her legally. After which, 
on the Riviera, he grew conscious of her grammar, or 
lack of it, and sympathized not at all with her ambition 
to be a lady. So he ran away and when her son was 
born Polly was destitute. She went to work in cabarets 
to support her boy and kept herself pure so he need never 
be ashamed of her, and when his grandfather tried to 
snatch him from her she sent him to England and never 
saw him again. Not, at least, until the last act, when 
she discovers him in her own cabaret, and in something 
of a mess, seeing he has just shot a man. But she is 
happy, knowing that at least he has courage and is a 
gentleman, and there is a promise the shooting was only 

accidental anyway. 
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“THE POTTERS ” 


. A comedy by J. P. McEvoy. Produced by Richard 
Herndon at the Plymouth Theater, New York, December 
8, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 















(Ma Otter: cccisrsisisig,sieldisiats eines ols[ea,n\eje1cyaie.a,4yeis Catharine Calhoun Doucet 
Bill Patter sacs csisaaabispaisiaieis wale vie .cisleie\elsjaisiste vs te sieale Raymond Guion 
Mamie Poteet, dgvscicaissececins vinewictienos om sande nclacuinint sos Mary Carroll 
POR UP OLE alalersiotetsreteleisiord sie/alclvia, lets sol piale eie\e « chalelaleiefslele die d:o:is Donald Meek 
MVOC Vi llbed aterersursiatatta aielelel disiaty aietesie eis eletseleielotersiels sietacareters Douglas Hunter 
Gladys Rad Kin. aslctoticie atubetesdicle ap Vetelcteleistar is iale slaivaietnata:eleicte:s Mary Stills 
PSION «os ches ais'r gp wihhie stay alsigtedlsleinne nie 'nis e\s\sieb eas evis'sn es Tom Burton 
DET PIR BTMAIL ss ois(otsiy'eralicle aa: a'd al o\sTs\\sinia' alata" Diaallolslaiai pis aitieess esc Edwin Walter 
DAT. eRe sii ic stapaih sin aaigie' s wiaiw nial cls sie\e's ciaigie e(nsisieals,s scans Dean Raymond 
Conductors. scsisiisies oft aylepeieiiel se slojeieveloleieldlcleisiaid vieramisis R. Henry Handon 
MOCOrMaN sic clrcicivalerisls ealsleelata vide siere sieieierejemitia ealdiowcs William Fairchild 
Medium.... .-Josephine Deffry 
DOGIHIAD arate votes janis cts ade aaisisierd a sls e'd &cltia whe Sated a a era aie Russ Carter 
Her Daughter osephine Mostler 
SW BILGE Field eral eetalviavinie a ciniplatepieis:die die le/sielp’ acesele eele s/s ni0in e\4 961515 Daniel Kelly 
Check Room Girl. Adelaide Lawrence 
Mrs. Rankin..... .-Maud Cooling 
Pullman Porter. James Hagen 
Bills. 3iva0% Daniel Kelly 
Mk ices cs .-Tom Burton 


Girl’s Voice.. 
Boy’s Voice.. 


..Dorothy Deuel 
Arthur Christian 


(MES GE CLOCEOM aicisle,sieleieicinieleseioto‘aeiarsie(eisisisicl¢inbielsleiels els] elefartisveye siete Isabel Hill 
Midi Petorsorites. mets cle dese dee date sia, s.cislelele'<igieiel dietereinereae Raphael Byrnes 
Meechamionaiicc:acttsririy stele sy ainaioe paid aale'e, sieve ols lo) olvisias He\rrsis 5 o> ze Russ Carter 
TACKS ine cits doce sie ates tian Pcie stale adee tailed wey ve ebes Raphael Byrnes 
AHA OME wa nreaasiseteit rs oteleideaks tHorstefors ol« siotel fisiaieve «,bislelatsiate Helen Chandler 


A series of connected episodes from the family life 
of the Potters, showing Ma, Pa, Bill and Mamie at home 
and later following them through Pa’s investment in oil 
stock and Mamie’s elopement with her red-headed steady. 


“THE BUSINESS WIDOW ” 


A comedy in three acts by Gladys Unger. Produced 
by Lee Shubert at the Ritz Theater, New York, December 
10, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
PORRINGCON se aaeichey ain wea OR a tds ieialow untae edn eek erent ets « Albert Morrison 
Billy Windsor James Dyneforth 
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Rex Ramsdell......cseccescvcccccccsecsccscccsceses Elwood Bostwick 
Natalie Frisson.....ccccccccccerecscccccccccscssessesees Baby Fleury 
Fobaisies ah ds obraleveaisieresaw'eG ols ain diel mea tise mens nese belay Palmer Young 
Paul Bucklaw.....ccccccsseccsevecrgrccncsecscccscrcs Leo Ditrichstein 
Helen Lesley.......sseceerccesvecteeeccnssarssscssess Marjorie Wood 
Ruby Bucklaw.......eseeceeesceeecscneeceseeseeeseeeoes Lola Fisher 
Standiah 3. [sealers vole wissen vlgieiniagicte vcies wsipiolals sjueicre.sis'es vie Robert Lowing 
Muey Fah.....csecceeccrccsceesccnccececcscesccsceserens Alice Hung 
Phidias Caravopulo.......ceeecsreeeecsesecssessereseee John Davidson 


Act I—Paul Bucklaw’s Office in New York. Act II. and HI.— 
The Living Room in Paul Bucklaw’s Home in Larchmont. 


Paul Bucklaw, older than his wife, Ruby, is hard 
pressed by her determination to have a good time at 
any cost. She runs him ragged socially and keeps him 
broke financially. Finally he gives up, makes her flirta- 
tion with her latest glostora possible and has the satis- 
faction finally of hearing her beg to be taken back to his 
aging arms, and dependable pocketbook. 


“THE SHADOW ” 
A play in three acts by Dario Nicodemi. Produced 
by A. H. Woods and Lee Shubert at the Thirty-ninth 
Street Theater, New York, December 18, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Berta Tragni....ccssccceccccssctessesscsseessesseevess Tilla Durieux 
Gianettina, a NUurse......s.ececcecseseesesverscverssecens Polly Craig 
Michael Delatti....cecccscccccsvesvccccccsecraneeseecsavens Paul Dietz 
Helene Previlla.....cesceccecereccecsecccnencecserece Grete Sandheim 
Gerhard Tragni (Berta’s Husband)........++eseeeeeeees Carl Schmidt 
Doctor Magre.....ccccssececccccssccevccsssecserssecees John Feistel 
TOUTS s cic soc sabe assieivyeisle cia lores /e’ste tlole'els/ainlelerevsle s\eleieiele7e ei elelelain M. Lange 


Act I.—Living Room in an old Italian Palazzo in Milan. Act I— 
Studio of Gerhard Tragni. Act IJI.—The same room as Act I. 


Berta Tragni, twelve years married to Gerhard, has 
for six years been confined to an invalid’s chair by paral- 
ysis. Suddenly she is cured. Thinking to thrill her 
husband with the great happiness that has come to them 
she waits until she can walk and then she goes to visit 
him in his studio. Here she discovers that for three 
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years her husband has been living with her best friend, 
that a child has been born to them and that Gerhard 
was about to ask his invalid wife to divorce him. For 
the sake of the child she sorrowfully agrees to this 
arrangement. 


“THE OTHER ROSE” 


A play in three acts by George Middleton, from the 
French of Edouard Bourdet. Produced by David Belasco 
in association with William Harris, Jr., at the Morosco 


Theater, New York, December 20, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Rose Coe........ BC OOOOGHUDOUOOODCOATOCOCEUOOETEUCHCoEoS Fay Bainter 
Prof. s Andrew) Coe..c \eiscwisielsejeiges elbisje ewisiee ele grtptness: Ernest Stallard 
VOHBNYH COGS an. 's ae aielevaetecietaste sielevelereteleveiavs as terest Andrew J. Lawlor, Jr. 
SMiz 8 Sh IVEA SON ayravotoin <ieials/elshaelofelc'etels/elcle/ateisielele clvtslevesalevelsvalcte ateieie Effie Shannon 






ony Mason. classic teletsetcieeisis eles ete oie cine seis iacctelave ele ieee nie ees Henry Hull 
Rose Helen Trot. .Carlotta Monterey 
Fittys Doolittle Joss on cd cocci ea steee c.cicet se dpe vecsees vk Maud Sinclair 


Gideon tad: do ae ieela earns oiolelelsician nae itvcore dale elds alee Harry MacFayden 
Act I., II. and II].—Whale Harbor, Maine, in a cottage rented to 
the Coes by Mrs. Mason, Staged by David Belasco, 


Rose Coe, taking care of her aging scientific father 
and her twelve-year-old brother, rents a cottage for the 
summer at Whale Harbor, Me. Arrived there she finds 
the son of the owner, Tony Mason, in rebellion against 
his mother for having let the cottage go. It is to him 
a shrine, because there he devotedly loved a widow, 
another Rose, the year before. Miss Coe, however, re- 
fuses to give way to so silly and preposterous a youth 
and keeps the cottage — with the result that Tony falls 
more deeply in love with the new Rose than he ever 
had been with the other. 
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“ HURRICANE ” 


A drama in four acts by Olga Petrova. Produced 
by Richard Herndon at the Frolic Theater, New York, 
December 25, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Martha Olczewski (Deeney).......seesereceeeecers Camilla Dalberg 
Madhaa soca sain 5. cco sinc omnd seas «mae aiatels sinh oisiainm mast, 6 Katharine Roberts 
John, Arkwright. 00s S040) oe ndsion ces vps cds vicieceis Lewis Willoughby 
Richard Petersotsscacisccacscssnneeuncnseogevecaa Manuel A. Alexander 
Rose Petersons ss 2's visssis'os sins ejewieis ws vielen depainiee daejeus Dorothy Ellin 
Dea ris es So ae oie elas asatdie)s niaio tte oy oia nia) o(aicis tie’ ale) wialele\oraisyeieralaials Olga Petrova 
Joey Jennings. 7s sileisclesesicis ie sie aiees sols clele cele esis Wola hes Joseph Granby 
Michael. Deeney,. ois oa seven aiiainioielesiasiale a biaidicialsiate’s vis Patrick S. Barrett 
Walter sWelch; )M.Disiiieis «x acve's's'sis c¥'sole(eisisizts(s «c'es/s.c aiaieiarciels Percy Carr 
Butler civcic cs eeiciciare ¢ ole 'ciscjora sid gia, eiv'olslelule'sipjersielw aiele'ee owwrelalalur Dan O’Brien 


Act I.—Kitchen of a Texas Farmhouse. Act II.—A Room in a 
Lodging House in Kansas City. Act III.—The Balcony of the New 
Miramar Hotel at Miami, Florida, Act IV.—Living Room in Ilka’s 
House, Long Island. 


Ilka, born in Russia, transferred to a Texas ranch, 
hates her brutal stepfather with a consuming hatred. To 
escape him she accepts the money of a white slaver, stabs 
father in the back and starts for Kansas City. Two 
years as a bad woman net her much misery but hand- 
some profits, with which she does much good and finally 
establishes herself as an interior decorator in New York. 
Here her past follows her, but she eludes it finally and 
recovers her soul before she dies. 


“THE WILD WESTCOTTS ” 


A comedy in three acts by Anne Morrison. Produced 
by Lewis and Gordon at the Frazee Theater, New York, 
December 24, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Helen ‘Sieeke sus oiccese omer: dale satel Snjalelslare/ainuielsine a Shelled is Wate Norma Lee 
Sybil Blakeley. snsie,esiaseisie casi scsin/ale Oho e/sistaisieroisivioiom aarerere Claudeite Colbert 
Robert "(Ganimings: cy celeeas.d- ss veca sive vaivieletisaiseieerese tas Leslie Adams 


T ORGS WOstCOttl versie. creer ecn/sislayels Mlelsia arsislataie/einrene etvelalajsiele's Douglas Wood 
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Agatha Westcott.. .. Vivian Martin 


Eddie Hudson............. . Elliott Nugent 
Capt. Hippesley) Trenchards,. <<. ...00ccessscoldeseseciae W. Boyd Davis 
BUG Craldine, MaITMOBE ae rsiesiaisisis alelsie|sicls.e\vis/eloveiels\slele'ele Cornelia Otis Skinner 
Arthony Wi WW GBt Cott crreis:eisiere clei sie siclecsiaveloleiera)alofeVela\eis)avele siaja)s Morgan Farley 
Mariel (WiesteGt tc snctaa ss evicipinie 9 ds siasuisls oedeisiegels bie.ten.s Isabel Withers 
BOOTH RLOWLOUE Sta atclye's) Mali aaie'e s ste srelstcieaiemase se ba alates Charles Laite 
Mirgaly Wiest cours dutdr cs st) ord creole’ cisie's ole: iasleaie aialk Edith Campbell Walker 
PHU poy Morgan. wacican ashes naancs cdacaisienies aesien Fred Irving Lewis 
Mrs. Taylors daadvcts ce tvewaclct ¢atpeweacadeduane Helen Broderick 


Act I. and III.—The Westcott Library, Greenwich, Conn. Act II. 
—The Hewlett Apartment, New York. 


Muriel Westcott marries Henry Hewlett against her 
family’s wishes and advice. Agatha Westcott falls des- 
perately in love with Captain Trenchard, who is twice 
her age. Anthony Westcott thinks his sister a poor fish 
and the world in general hopelessly a mess. The parent 
Westcotts are well meaning, but excitable. The explo- 
sion occurs the day Muriel leaves Henry and takes their 
week-old baby home with her, which happens to be 
Agatha’s wedding day, she having finally decided to take 
Eddie Hudson (seeing her captain has married another.) 
Nothing goes right and everything goes wrong and the 
wild Westcotts rage until finally Muriel goes back to 
Henry and Agatha starts for the altar. 


“ THE ALARM CLOCK ” 


A comedy in three acts by Avery Hopwood from “ La 
Sonnette d’Alarme” of Maurice Hennequin and Romain 
Coolus. Produced by A. H. Woods at the Thirty-ninth 
Street Theater, New York, December 24, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


WW ALLae ose. hnetaiave ac svetereratealer hea sieietona sre ciavule wielaveleie safeie’e: 6 a! tcy John Troughton 
EArt DD) CAIIGs vacaietaters ata le tt aterni eis tays,/phelolOisis «:<leinie) Bldlete ate Gi¥bsYayale's (elas Helen Flint 
MCMAXIIG. MOLIOR ees auis ve acneiasielsieyy Chie sls vista Biales Weis bce 6 Ernest Lambart 
MEXR 5 DULMAONE)srefris sitigiaes sbelovelersvonels (svoraibusie/aletel erp We. eietasare sais lale ale Gail Kane 
DESAY BIEAC Gr cho tltavetie os) clgtavehe's\ ¢ Ssieteleia'e. » eleieletartrs, «lata tes cteta loca George Alison 
Bobby Uerandony «.\ 4d gh ctoreaisnicisiaa desi sieceiben w Wale alaiaheisinre’s Bruce McRae 
MY BA SUSIE) Kenter.. tia o's sip cisaiele c.ciersln oles pisieis'» vila levee e'ois, w/a/e Blanche Ring 
Mary Kiont repr: «aiereicle tere, distelpeerein®s © elopsitid ero bdipinte.s's of Marion Coakley 


BLO MION o WACKHAIIN cicleeisie'sieie’s Beis cisip'o:sina eipie «\6'olnre. 010, a)s.e)ele Harold Vermilye 
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Theodore Boom ...Charles Abbe 





Reggie Wynne.....csccccccscccccessccsesscecescvcess Vincent Serrano 
Act I., II. and II]—-A Room in Bobby Brandon’s House, New 
York City. 


Bobby Brandon, forty and tired, entertains his nephew, 
Homer Wickham, and Homer’s fiancée, Mary Kent, in his 
New York apartment as the result of a suggestion made 
in his interests by his friend, Mrs. Dunmore. They 
should serve to brighten Bobby’s life. And they do. 
Homer acquires himself a “ Follies ” girl and Mary Kent 
turns from her country boy to her city host. The rear- 
rangement serves every purpose. 


“MARY JANE McKANE ” 


A musical comedy in three acts by William Cary 
Duncan and Oscar Hammerstein, 2d; music by Herbert 
Stothart and Vincent Youmans. Produced by Arthur 
Hammerstein at the Imperial Theater, New York, Decem- 


ber 25, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Joe (McGillicud yes oajcssccjneseceeseniecciecsccutecseugansisine Hal Skelley 
Maggie Murphy,... CtaocounrGucvosod Kitty Kelly 
Mary Jane McKane Be Geidiis oat safe Mary Hay 
Cash and Carrie ....Keene Twins 
Martin Frost.... .-Dallas Welford 
Andrew Dunn, Jr. Stanley Ridges 
Doris Dunn.. aura De Cardi 
Louise Dryer. ...ccccceeeccecteeccccecscscecseesseseseseres Eva Clark 
George Sherwin...... «Louis Morrell 
Andrew Dunn Sr.é o 0\./c/ie loach ole ssceis vince tewisishls pwieeh James Heenan 
1. Mary Jane Leaves Slab City, Massachusetts. 2. Her First Sight 
of New York City. 3. View from Her Bedroom Window. Act.— 
I.—Scene 1—In the Subway. Scene 2—Private Office of Andrew 
Dunn, Jr. Scene 3—Mary Jane’s Room—On the East Side. Scene 
4—Same as Scene 2. Act II.—Office of the ‘‘ Dandy Dobbin Novelty 
Company.”’ Act III.—Scene 1—Garden of Andrew Dunn’s Home, 
Scene 2—Mary Jane’s Room. Scene 3—Central Park. 




























Mary Jane, cute and from the country, applies for 
a job in the offices of the Dunns. She is a good stenog- 
rapher-secretary, but too pretty, they think, for young 
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Mr. Dunn. So she slicks down her bobbed hair, puts 
on goggles and comes back. She gets the job and later 
goes into business with young Dunn when his Daddy 
fires him. They embrace matrimony and each other in 
the last act. 


“THE RISE OF ROSIE O’REILLY ” 


A musical comedy in two acts by George M. Cohan. 
Produced by George M. Cohan at the Liberty Theater, 
New York, December 25, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
FIMMYT, WHUREY; Ae erais wtots/aheteie! eles ov eVolersielolelete! ofalevo avers +...Bobby Watson 
BobwMorgatiiser ciss.asdvseciate Jack McGowan 
Mil Fiare SS maith Otters at fers! sree’ ciclatel pietals/evevelelatetelelaialetcteceveig dalslevs Marjorie Lane 
Kitty Jones.... -Dorothy Whitmore 








Casp arnt strefa ence aclanicntesaistaciisle tarot cestemaanea ee Werte Albert Gloria 
Mrels Casparoniiinats dla jeeicee aici oes nals ofsticnelecatee Adelaide Gloria 
Buddies O Reilly csic deireswct sores ss bow ees see valor oerteente Bobby O’Neill 
TORMBOM Sata esas ce ies else Nele' edetetonios Ae plats ove Oeics George Bancroft 
Rosie! O'Reilly: rchrciciatasrvotetorse siete ere asteveaialw aya al meter ate he Virginia O’Brien 
Bolly so arerelsiets tis! cieiete sialasieitis widavs stows wise a sds Sliaetecioncek Mary Lawlor 
Gatint Mag ee act's Goesiciatslanls/s atcle's sie ais ae cele siete sanice sine Emma Haig 
POUG) las tatione eras caren pasate Malang oe ed oaetaeaa tite eee’ Georgie Hale 
Meso Montague) Bradley dariessreloie iste e's laslialereale dteleiare Margaret Dumont 
SUG Vel ta a tapes SastcmnsiaGl tanta setchetatlyh coed ald Newid a ohid eat Johnny Muldoon 
MOT yi raves salelste nisiutantgidaa mvc a eat poten sets stem ceed ae Pearl Franklin 
HOD PLOY aaas Maries ctoscie orieieeatoatean duwisie tea in Sy RL Eddie Russell 
UE a ORS At Biri WAGE ITO ares up IIe SO ST SA 0 a DR aL Betty Hale 
LCL ES ARG ICED EOS Gatos GEOR E Ea T Cee eee Bernice Speer 
Hthelberts'. tease os eee ee Vista eats ote ames a he oes Tom Dingle 
Gertrident, ie usitcc en sitec cir en es tne oe Bs Patsy Delany 
ROpcoeMmMorganitene seh oe on.) eke cee cael Walter Edwin 
Blower Guela.ierce ait aerten eee eee en Woods Sisters 


Act I.—Scene 1—Under the Brooklyn Bridge (Brooklyn Side). 
Scene 2—A Few Blocks Beyond. Scene 3—Reception Room in Mrs. 
Bradley’s Brooklyn Home. Act II.—Scene 1—Madame Regay’s Florist 
Shop. Scene 2—In Front of the Draperies. Scene 3—Exterior of 
Morgan’s Brooklyn Home. Staged by Julian Mitchell and John Mee- 
han, Supervised by George M. Cohan. 

Rosie runs a flower stand under the Brooklyn bridge. 
Bob Morgan, son of wealth, meets and loves her. Papa 
Morgan cuts Bob off at the pockets, thus forcing him to 
go to work singing and dancing in an uptown flower 


shop. And in the last act they (Rosie and Bob) get 
married. 
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“THE BLUE BIRD” 


A fairy tale in two acts by Maurice Maeterlinck. Pro- 
duced by Lee Shubert at the Jolson Theater, New York, 
December 24, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Mummy Tyl...---seeererecceeeesereeseessees pastas wiaieles Ethel Jackson 
Daddy Tyl.......se0+ Guise sean REG nies clele/alels.oipinieisielatsie’« Stapleton Kent 
Tyltyl....sseeee as evabieweie nes she Dains ra jalsiware/ bia te arsimnee'aie eee Ben Grauer 
Mytyl...-.-seee- ele iajact dels abe = Lieu uirate Win varackin a's ela cra Rise piece wo Mary Corday 
The Fairy Berylune.....---+ ihdibls oidiala sia tts oslo a eked ale Thais Lawton 

(By Arrangement with George Broadhurst) 
Bread....eseseseees GioRicreleisteselere sale OEE gh Los ee J. K. Hutchinson 
Fire. .... eidioratone stéjaiaees pialeisieleiers,eleicleaiefanin are Sieyaravelevstarepete Cleveland Bronner 
Tylo, the Dog......- faaoneosucts Walt Causbevicios Serra rela. Reginald Barlow 
Tylette, the Cat.....sescecesecreeretercncecssceces Harold de Becker 
Win ber sinreicctae alettivielcycramisiale’ sia sic7e.¢ aleinie Siele\ele\s)sie's.nie\neuircaneiere -Ingrid Solfeng 






Meigieecateveupese aiaseleinise jails Amare Catherine Collins 






Hor nine een George Sylvester 

Light Virginia Hammond 
Wee ayestecescenyl .eeeeess-Jennie A. Eustace 

Gaffer Tyl Daisiata vine cin lais areal Walker Walker 

The Tyl Brothers and Sisters—Blue Children 

The Boy. Lover....,.eccseseseees malonate sas Gates ..Patricia Barclay 
The Girl Lover.......scccceecceeeccsceeeneeerseneces Suzanne Powers 
The Unborn Tyl........seeceecceseses ec iaye Sis acleie Co ES Alfred Little 
Tim@snk4 xi nasate PR eres il Pricer Pee Teer ee Walter Walker 
The Hero Child........ cece ceeeeeescscenneceeeceeeerrees Teddy Jones 






Happiness of Being Well......seseceeeeeerreeersrereress Nina Oliver 
Nightocel cinelissireo eco aeiiawls pi isitsineininy ong manly .Gladys Hanson 
Cold-in-the-Head.. vc. ccoccscncccccccccesctesssccsenscvence Billy Quinn 
Neighbor Berlingot......+-.ssseeeeseeeeretereseeereseees Thais Lawton 
Neighbor Berlingot’s Daughter.......++++++++++++5 Francene Wouters 


Act I—Scene 1—The Woodcutter’s Cottage. Scene 2—Outside the 
Window. Scene 3—At the Palace of the Fairy Berylune. Scene 4— 
On the Way to the Land of Memory. Scene 5—The Land of 
Memory. Scene 6—Outside the Graveyard. Scene 7—The Kingdom 
of the Past. Act II.—Scene 1—The Palace of Night. Scene 2— 
The Corridor. Scene 3—The Kingdom of the Future. Scene 4— 
Before the Curtain. Scene 5—The Palace of Happiness. Scene 6—The 
Leave Taking. Scene 7—The Awakening. 


Revival of the familiar Maeterlinck fantasy, detailing 
Tyltyl and Mytyl’s search for the bluebird of happiness. 
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“ NEIGHBORS ” 


A comedy in three acts by Leon Cunningham. Pro- 
duced by the Equity Players, Inc., at the Forty-eighth 
Street Theater, New York, December 26, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Mice thick. raecstersisvcsteiacvatsie sieisiaie cieisie'sys/e/visictaieicye\els sisrete Frederick Burton 
[a UE Re AGR OR. GAIN ODGCCHOGGOOR IL a Pir MIE Rea Josephine Hull 
PHOEHE  Hickscetisaanaaaaa scales cle cie heise sAanaclshyavanens Ruth Nugent 
POHBWICn Hickss ss larale ess aierciete sicnice lle els © cie'e lal laye ele eiun ier tre Tom Brown 
DVEvp i COMO tarays(enatelateietetvalete rata cfeishe/stalaloferetotalat vi otelsl ested sisters’ cterctsiehs Sydney Macy 
WVITGs PE SLOSIG lures cic tetal staves ure ilotatele sibie a/aiolaiete/siesereleteieterers ee Helen Strickland 
Crawford ‘Stone ce oe chick eiviecisiels asics shied eeiwiog seeces Warren Lyons 
Pisa SCONE iin cee fisicisiara ce arated eisiesaislal e's ciel elsieielcrslaisrescters Helen Macks 
MTS WUslACKINOTE A dalnutAslsttctrieisile craisieisiele seeldioaleters © Georgie Drew Mendum 
Nettie? Blackmore 2s staarcsasiceistsioe s sacle dents teluaere eee Alton Goodrich 
Mr MTulliver, OLED sl icaescsise cease tus ces alen veneers Bruce Elmore 
Atin€: (Carries). (eis Jicnsisisieis sis janlewis aren eosieen siateves Jessie Crommette 


Act I., II. and IlI.—Outside the Suburban Homes of the Messrs. 
Hicks and Stone. 


In a suburb of Detroit the Hicks and Stones live 
in adjoining houses. Professor Hicks is experimenting 
with odorless onion plants. Mrs. Stone is the proud 
owner of a prize-winning rooster. The day young Craw- 
ford Stone is to marry Phoebe Hicks a jealous neighbor 
leaves the rooster’s gate open and the rooster proceeds 
to demolish the odorless onion plants. War follows. 
The Stones shut off the Hicks’s gas and the Hicks re- 
taliate by shutting off the Stones’s water. An armistice 
is agreed upon at eleven p.m. 


“THIS FINE-PRETTY WORLD ” 


A drama in three acts by Percy MacKaye. Produced 
at the Neighborhood Playhouse, New York, December 
26, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 

Beem! 'Spauldings <.23)5 scsiviseiss asbissiaaacieecw sameness cel E, J. Ballantine 
.- John F, Roche 
..Joanna Roos 
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Granny Shoop (Rhody Melindy).....+.+e+sseeeeeenees Re 

Roosh Maggot....cccccecececessetrecccccecsssercereees Albea Garden 
Gilly (Maggots tase aes sec dccioks selease seg ¢ clerdciein sale artaiiee Pet Carroll 
Mag Maggot.....sserecceceescececceeeceercesseseers Aline MyY_lvans 
Arminty Sprattling......:.sseeseeeeeeeeeceee ee eeeees Esther pMahon 
Polly "Arini; Clemsajsa's sit de mtansilsiee sons apie pote Pamela Gaytchell 
Witty Shepheard.......c.sereeeecesereeererernns T. Lewis McMiorne 
Reason Day....ccsccvccseeccrecenseerenscesseeseeeseseens Dan Watael 
Dug Cheek..........cerendececccccrsescccsecsceesrcenes William Stier 
Squire Green Cornet... Robert Le Suet 













Andy Caudle........cscccecccercsccceccccncreceeersesars George Bret. 
Judy Dishman............eeeeeeeeeeeeresceereees Polaire Weissmann 
Ruthie Madders... cic cess set cole ence cisiecieies sisisiaiasie cis s\eieie Lily Lubell 
Delphy Boggs......+..escccceecereeeeeterertsereene Marion Morehouse 
Sarah. Jane ss ijidiss von ence wees ugesiwccice oe ess eee yy vlenmans Grace Hooper 
Sis b pibeasae A sate stele 8 oie ala epeinlse a br nheian' lo eve So Sie ese wailed A, T. Wenning 
Bige Boker... .sccscesstscccecucvscssace ...Charles Wagner 


SLE i siotalats atelaieiaibieiecs Bielele Wietelets aYalp\e lets (eloneie 7 alaieem -Remon La Joie 
Jasperdis Gio.s «)a/s\014:sm 13,010, sisleie, a epepelornte eis) S]e.e 0 o'elapetwvoitesiwit (ations John Crawford 
ASE as: sha phids daca vce cadena sarap eany Kae sees Reginald Carrington 

Act I.—Outside the Palings of Gilly Maggot’s Cabin Yard. Act 
Il.—Inside the Palings of Beem Spaulding’s Cabin Yard. Act III.— 
Interior of a Log Schoolhouse. 


Represents the author’s attempt to preserve in pl 
form something of the character and quaint speech of ned 
hill people living far from the railroads in Kentuck*. 
The story is of Gilly Maggot who is eager to be rid of 
his wife, Mag, that he may take up with the younger ang 
buxomer Goldy Shoop. Gilly hires Beem Spaulding 
a “defamin’ attorney,” to do a lot of “ lie-swearing + 
which will prove Mrs. Maggot a bad woman. Judg, 
and jury, however, accept the lady’s defense as true, anc 
Goldy elopes with Gilly’s nephew. | 


“ SAINT JOAN ” 


A chronicle play by Bernard Shaw. Produced by th, 
Theater Guild at the Garrick Theater, New York, Decem- 
ber 28, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Bertrand de Pulengy...... She Bi aielels huis’ wip atstsrobeliie Ri arete oS) oie peia Frank Tweed 
Steward........+-- ....William M. Griffith 












JOaDl sje vieveie sioner ahensfelOcepes ..Winifred Lenihan 
Robert de Baudricourt...... ...Ernest Cossart 
The Archbishop of Rheims..........++ -Albert Bruning 
La Tremouille, ....c0deccsccesceseres nisis waiamtal ae eleiste © ..Herbert Ashton 
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Court, Pages ccsisiscccisieis's sa slesie s\s\sissise visi sivieisivis's ecie e's sie Jo Mielziner 
Galles de! Raasateutctssciac) vietspclots clels <lele|sievalc ols lateistejel slo iv’ Walton Butterfield 
Captai R Etro qeiapaieisisls nel sia/sic s[ccne's ocielciviems’riscels\sise Morris Carnovsky 
Wire) Wap pwyiy sc apicsicicisissis.s/e 1s c.siels «isicloin\s\s cael sleie e ele e\ele.y vials. Philip Leigh 
Duchess de la Tremouille...... fice ec csccencesececs Elizabeth Pearre 
Dunois)) Bastard ‘of (Orleans tic oss.c es cl cles s.c seis Maurice Colbourne 
Dunois’s Page.........+- PiictdaleTelarta s ke ieteleersteisvawtd visinale a ect James Norris 
Blavlmot WAT WICK: ic, cletceisialsine/s\ala.aivie stale leje in/e) elejeieiere shags A. H. Van Buren 
Chaplain’ de Stogumber sc). .5.6/0%10 clalcc Soe cis ecidssscenences Henry Travers 
Bishop (of) Beatyaiss cc else's sis cee ys s\sic( 0/0 0 «516 a\s 01a clo.c'ele piay> Tan Maclaren 
Way Wick SP SRO er oe tas tesian's bse tinsis:s'e pis asin e's eiaisins, sieler ate’ Seth Baldwin 
PERSP RG UISLEOTic< cc betes s 0s Ala «siete s\s-01s\diaje)o's 010 Viele ei bays Joseph Macaulay 
Garon) Hastiviet..cis da icistherei<tslais orolcheteisie\esere Vora iwoletalnie #atele.s s-cle:s Albert Perry 
Le Courcelles............ AdOnublaro0 Walton Butterfield 
Brother Martin Ladvenu. ..Morris Carnovsky 
‘The PiX@CUTONES uiccgles.salisiedotelesceiees aiclees .-Herbert Ashton 
An? English Soldiers, 4. ied cs be Fateleis sielaneeieee © ...Frank Tweed 
A Gentleman, of 1920.06 cic dec can ccniesievdenenseieanae:s Ernest Cossart 


The story of the Maid of Orleans told in seven 
episodes. Joan seeks support at Vaucouleurs. She is 
sent to Chinon, where she picks the Dauphin from the 
crowd and wins the support of Dunois and the army. 
She carries the armies through a successful campaign, 
helped by God’s answer to her prayer that the direction 
of the wind be changed. She sees Charles crowned at 
Rheims, breaks with Dunois, is captured by the Burgun- 
dians, tried at Rouen and sent to the stake. In an 
epilogue all those having to do with her life reappear in 
the spirit on the anniversary of her canonization and beg 
her to remain dead, and a saint. If she were to return 
to life she probably would again be flouted by a stupid 
world. 


“ ROSEANNE ” 


A drama about colored people by Nan Bagby Stephens. 
Produced by Mary H. Kirkpatrick at the Greenwich 
Village Theater, New York, December 29, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


FRGBCRTING wai peeloratereislo's' oats ot ofeletelvlelt's, © ia) olelolsiersisin eels di pieisis'ate Chrystal Herne 
SET alaie, sche tee mies welche eisiaeis st piay ec 'elua his elalsra(e s0i'ai ale ate'4s Blaine (Cordner 
WiGOda ise aiets ele cinieieca:cisiaiciatele Minvelejsiaie'seiole x) efelnloce' etekejale¥e, vs Kathleen Comegys 
ROAM GY Nace cia cee seieabs sa siseiais. eS ersiclele Rletsl stole tue wreleln whe Murray Bennett 
Cicero) Bro Wiis 40 « sislajs/wisisseis\e'6 Siejalnicrelajecernys)s Reisicinintene John Harrington 


Sis Tempy Snow.........-sseeseee CaN OCOMOLOaGaCE do nton Marie Taylor 
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Sis Lindy Gray..... se eeeeseens eee cere eceees Tracy L’Engle 
Winnie Caldwell.... ...-Irma Caldwell 
Alec Gray...sscccccee -Robert Strauss 
-Leslie M. Hunt 
-Conway Sawyer 
Staged by John 









Morninglory Trimble......s.seceeeeeeeeeecrers - 
Acts I., II. and III.—A Small Town in Georgia. 
A. Kirkpatrick. 





Roseanne, a colored laundress, is a devout church- 
woman, a worker in the Ladies’ Aid and a worshipful 
admirer of her pastor. All her faith in God is reflected 
in her faith in the Rev. Brown. To him she entrusts 
the eighteen-year-old orphaned girl she has raised from 
infancy that she may be properly set upon the spiritual 
paths that lead to glory. Then she discovers that Brown 
is wrong, a sinner covering his sins with a cloak of 
religion. When her girl dies she drags the unworthy 
Brown from his pulpit to meet the “sperrit” of the 
dead girl, and urges the congregation to hang him. 
Later she relents and leaves his punishment to God. 


“THE SONG AND DANCE MAN” 


A comedy drama in four scenes by George M. Cohan. 
Produced by George M. Cohan at the Hudson Theater, 
New York, December 31, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Cane ths scsi cicinio avails idtieje 6 aloteia erersisial oeletatalel loin eieye\cfe:d: arse) e(e William Walcott 
Chas. B. Nelson.... .Frederick Perry 
















Joseph Murdoch........ ...Louis Calhern 
John Farrell.........0+0: .George M. Cohan 
Crowley... scccccsoessessseces -Wm. J. Phinney 
Jim Craig. ..cscccceccncesccecon Robert Cummings 
Jane Rosemond.......+eseeeeeseeres Eleanor Woodruff 
Mira.) Lane)vciaes sctiensvene arse ssc clsisie .Laura Bennett 
Leola Lane. sclees ocaececcees ocamsivsiebiee vascg -Mayo Methot 
Freddie s.cjisivie cin 0's siete oaps apts aie conce sels clsiane, av aly e's: sine elena s saint Al, Bushee 
Miss Davis.....ecccccccvcccccscsrcccscscvscsesescs Mary Agnes Martin 
Tom) Crosby, von tis .civ a ctisolais orcisisieie sitie.0\e 10.0 \tiesteteiets/e,8/s\ole:a/elb/e John Meehan 
ASATIA s,s inig. 6,075 0) slo's 0) «1016. A00:4/0 sins eta leloleleieie(e)s\ni.9 viala.e s\eniaieiela\Vioie bald Alice Beam 


Scenes 1 and 2—Nelson’s Apartment. Scenes 3 and 4—Nelson’s 
Business Office. 


“Hap ” Farrell of the team of “Farrell and Carroll, 
songs, dances and funny sayings,” makes Broadway after 
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having been seventeen years a “hick trouper.” At the 
theatrical boarding house where he stops he finds Leola 
Lane, who had been kind to his partner when the latter 
was ill, in arrears for board. He pays the bill, which 
straps him, and three days later, hungry and desperate, 
he tries to hold up a pedestrian with a prop revolver. 
He is bested in the fight that follows and started for. 
jail, but on the way tells his story and is given a chance 
to prove it. When he does prove it he finds friends 
and success follows. Then he goes back to being a 
song and dance man. 


“KID BOOTS ” 


A musical comedy in two acts by William Anthony 
McGuire and Otto Harbach; music by Harry Tierney; 
lyrics by Joseph McCarthy. Produced by F. Ziegfeld 
at the Earl Carroll Theater, New York, December 31, 
1923. 


Cast of characters — 








Peter’ Pillsbury iii. s vciiensiceyisw eons lala elelalaivtotove/eleeicleysertte riers Harry Short 
Herbert Pendleton. ....ccssccrevsses She ev gl siele)ejo(a)n'oyb;cuhete egete Paul Everton ° 
Havold Regan ssi ccgeeabaecieeese aleliictareleterelotere eieaiale John Rutherford 
Menlo Manville. .....c0sseesessesceboe Sbonneodeodoged Harland Dixon 
Tom Sterling..... ntaielatetalnsinin i sie eiaield a's ataveldmers Vets & sie'e cree Harry Fender 
Polly se EnGletonsinicsisis e)s\01e\sivisivisisice's' sie sisisietatele lege) staveluin/als7via's Mary Eaton 
First Golfer....... weniatecaleldre opto ve'slalaioveis' de danicnes oa Morton McConrachie 
Seconds Golfers cetacivelstsiiad sie veisicle eis\aieie visi sieleleleatenesepietiers Jack Andrews 
EPO YC SACSOARE Gola coaltre ea ratecbip cia sica:s 'cceld oie: 9)o\a'ais SWuSierale Silla. de alnels Dick Ware 
Second, Caddies 1i5!ies sjeicie 0 eolefersisieieis'e Siete etayore oie AOC coming co William Blett 
SE AT hy Ma SSCLLO sos <M cor cfaletors/aie/atets/s'8 pislo:« ais ate/o aietgloraie «ach cxdey ark'a et Frank Zolt 
Fourth: Caddies Miie cies accicis sivceleisels Wave gitaeentee Paleiele,« Waldo Roberts 
Bat gh (Gad dies ca trereiiess siajerelelelvleseic eista's.eleierasaonsferaaruiens ocollas tare Lloyd Keyes 
INIAUB GOOLE E staccieia aes Res clea tistlucatercleisecae eles arta tenes Eddie Cantor 
Betha. sie ncte sictavsiew ave aietelaiaiel evelolelateinaiceiers-clvinetals Beth Beri 
Carmen Mendoza. -Ethelind Terry 
PANS Martin ce wi tiae ssiewiad Wuicciesiebsseivveomeaiehen wore Marie Callahan 
Pity Loseplline Patek oes ccc vase cneecawnenavicecveds Jobyna Howland 
HEN AOI PH IV ALCNEO silerscagroldatein sian’ siaic ols) sielanelaidis Macdianteee Robert Barrat 
BederaleOsac crate sramicrelinsterasioshelers eiesaisteleseisssiars eVocchajassioiorsiee Victor Munroe 


George Olsen and His Orchestra 
Act I—Scene 1—The Exterior of Everglades Golf Club, Palm Beach, 
Florida. Scene 2—The Ladies’ Locker Room. Scene 3—The Caddie 
Shop. Scene 4—Patio of the Everglades Club. Act II.—Scene 1— 
The Trophy Room. Scene 2—The Eighteenth Hole. Scene 3—The 
Exterior of Caddie House—‘‘ The Nineteenth Hole.” Scene 4—The 
Cocoanut Ball. 
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Boots is the caddie master and official bootlegger 
of a Palm Beach golf club. He also deals in crooked 
golf balls and is tricked at his own game when his best 
friend, the club champion, gets hold of one of the loaded 
balls by mistake and loses the season’s biggest match. 


“ HELL-BENT FER HEAVEN ” 


A melodrama in three acts by Hatcher Hughes. Pro- 
duced by Marc Klaw, Inc., at the Klaw Theater, New 
York, January 4, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
David Plame Ae cae « cso br 9-dinaisiveiaias i «upland suleias alpine Augustin Duncan 














Meg Hunt. -Clara Blandick 
Sid Hunt... ...George Abbott 
Rufe Pryor.. John F. Hamilton 
Matt Hunt.. ..-Burke Clarke 
Andy Lowry......+.++. -..-Glenn Anders 
JUS” OWT sc tis cise dua'eielave evs swiielele)ovoraibielO7ayeietala\ereis.6,016\d Bi Margaret Borough 


The three acts of the play occur in the Hunt home in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains between four o’clock in the afternoon and nine 
o’clock at night of a midsummer day. 


(See page 49.) 


“THE SPOOK SONATA ” 


A fantasy in three movements by August Strindberg. 
Produced by Kenneth McGowan, Eugene O’Neill and 
Robert Edmund Jones. 


Cast of characters — 


AEB ETE GIN Sy oid wis, opens nick tl a ace ws 9 0 wrece w/t eiv hte: ee: Kies aie eta eae aa Mary Blair 
MRS SENGENES ecicssccaiota ed sane naiaaeyel ddaie wae alerain omicanee eh nee Walter Abel 
Coa By a nai) ssa sata oss vores 9 (ora veo ony foo tape faleraheneseritapsvelately Stanley Howlett 
The | Dark Lady .icfejonevisis ce s ant salataicieaeterefora sibrids|clatela: sets Mary Morris 
Theil Tanitresscieiit. a.cccla sacle sie auct\aeintet meh araeninee Ruza Wenclawska 
ERO! F IGUCOS ss sleidc o.0 aieeictes ne Rea hole a nein oe eren eae Ree Marion Berry 
The Young {Ladys s:avelseis <ctaseivicivoisions sfelde «aisha cieueiers ele Helen Freeman 
Ghost ofthe Gomsull.j. siiiciatclcin'de sia’s 0a s'.e pba a snlttefeelee oes Allen Nagle 
Johansson; Hummel’s Servantsi.cl.<lcisesoe ticticlecicletaleeccietee Charles Ellis 


Baron Skansenkorge.......++seeeeeee b ciels nisisinlainn nls mlaieiaieie James Light 
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Beggars.... -Murray Bennet, Bernard Simon, Samuel Selden 






BONGtOGON eae neat seks conve eb Cb Ne seek eaa one stieiiona tetany Allen Nagle 
Pes Mule nary ste cts st tiorsi svi eielsts ieie olvialvisie ceiwisiedte dele essere Clare Eames 
The Colonel..... Bteravateserd eye ieletevalats Ieleve lalniola'stelers ole le Romeyn Park Benjamin 
PREM COGks deca tasate sis od seas daatine ens nalvrarie daraeed nate Rita Matthias 


First Movement—Outside the House. Second Moyement—Inside the 
House: The Round Room, Third Movement—The Hyacinth Room. 


A weird tragedy of ugly and distorted souls, human 
and superhuman. 


“OUTWARD BOUND” 


A play in three acts by Sutton Vane. Produced by 
William Harris, Jr., at the Ritz Theater, New York, 
January 7, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 











Pyle tr 6 abe Cldat GgOOUT Guido CORMBODORCEOr Ror HERG te J. M. Kerrigan 

necnodbadded eeceeeees+see++Margalo Gillmore 
re Pp Oia cs atain siege donee GOS! co SSNOCHON CON AGHA AAR HSS Alfred Lunt 
Mrs.) Cliveden- Banks; cc. <00s + geleee flasesclscwclcns Charlotte Granville 
Reve Willismit Dulcedrian oMesieds ss facets dee» eaten Lyonel Watts 
Miss * Midgets: ces cesise ..Beryl Mercer 
Mr. Lingley.......... -Eugene Powers 


Revs Pranks Thompsoniustccseenwe ieee oon acs Bienes Dudley Digges 
Act I—In Harbor. Act 


(See page 105.) 





“THE NEW POOR” 


A comedy in three acts by Cosmo Hamilton. Produced 
by Alex. A. Aarons and Vinton Freedley at the Play- 
house, New York, January 7, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 






Margen. Gurtia:s Wellbysiciarsicclieieaciatvisieiae tjeisiere's sob cranes. tie ehe Beth Franklyn 
Constance “Wellby:....)dscese a0 cis ciclo siataiayeleisin tai pars ateaPate tate Irene Purcell 
Betty Wellbyeccce once eee ene SOURCUD OR SAM CHAS Myra Hampton 
Mary Maxwell Maudsley............ Wasisialssieiee Melieer Norma Mitchell 
ATHIOB EW GHD Yatacndecere taste ematistaataecasie as .-Herbert Yost 
Aliée!’ Wellby oes. 8ses cst csetseasde Oe ...Anita Booth 
Miller C. Guttbridge....... Sole stole/elofe a6 peseace orton L. Stevens 
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Princess Jrina.......sceeeeereereerereeeeecese Lillian Kemble Cooper 
The Grand Duke Boris.....s+secscesecesersccressesees Lyn Harding 
Count Ivan......ccccccccecccncecciossieceseccssssence William Wiliams 
Prince Vladimir.....ccsocceessecccrccseressessrrseeces George Thorpe 
Kirk O'Farrell. ....cccsecccesneececcccsccrseressccens Ralph Sipperley 


Country House in Connecticut. 


The Wellbys’s servants have deserted them. Alice, 
the oldest daughter, engages a quartet of impoverished 
representatives of the Russian nobility to take their 
places. The Russians are so wonderful all the young 
Wellbys fall in love with them, and social standards are 
amusingly distorted. Finally the new servants are 
suspected of being English picture thieves, but prove, 
in freeing themselves of the charge, that they are only 
four good actors. 


“ ANDRE CHARLOT’S REVUE OF 1924” 


A musical revue in two parts by Andre Charlot. Pro- 
duced by the Selwyns at the Times Square Theater, New 
York, January 9, 1924. 


Principals engaged — 


Jack Buchanan Beatrice Lillie 
Fred Leslie Gertrude Lawrence 
Robert Hobbs Dorothy Dolman 
Herbert Mundin Marjorie Brooks 
Ronald Ward Barbara Roberts 
Douglas Furber Jill Williams 


Staged by Andre Charlot. 


“GYPSY JIM” 


A drama in three acts by Oscar Hammerstein, 2d, and 
Milton Herbert Cropper. Produced by Arthur Ham- 
merstein at the Forty-ninth Street Theater, New York, 
January 14, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
Harry Blake...scseecee cece neeseereceseeecescresceseees George Farren 
lake, .seceseere oe eatin ges eres esigie’s a he sivisieels Elizabeth Patterson 
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Craigs sans oc tsb 0 Meee ee een ba haalws ae aValarale eersisietelstere George Anderson 
Lucy Blake.:......... eletelelele efeter stale Sichatotalarateteterotetaress Martha-Bryan Allen 
Tom) Blakes se scisice sccices cence cess aneetes eleisYeralelal slalelsletera Wallace Ford 
Gypsy Jim Leo Carrillo 
WW Orthimme res class's alesse avela(o'e tition « aichiatts e(etewtatetetsls obisre Harry Mestayer 
Bac or no GOUDOOA GOTO LOCO CODOBDOCOR DCO SOOUNOC COLA NG Fleming Ward 
Ewtallotnsnasta cise omens hata cclep cases pidiaisis\ se(eyaldatslata\sts ..Ethel Wilson 
atatote ietetelntevete¥etelerers arelalelatete\a) afs}ateletstatal store Averell Harris 

Sieiatersvaravele tele elwtels\a(cisva/aievern hlatelslels\bia/alelarebvelesye ie Virginia Wilson 

Paton cis cisletaieleistatornie svete aisia\s eveie e's ainlelGisiare (sis ntete Joseph Spence 





Act I. and Il—Home of the Blakes. A Small Town in the 
Middle West. Act III—Home of Mr. Prentiss. 


The Blake family is about to crash. Harry, the father, 
is a broken attorney, ready to run; Mary, the mother, 
is a hopeless hypochondriac; Lucy, the daughter, un- 
happy at home, plans to elope; Tom, the son, a dis- 
couraged inventor, is thinking of suicide. Then Gypsy 
Jim knocks at the door, convinces them he is possessed 
of something resembling supernatural powers, restores 
their faith in themselves and leaves them happy. Later 
he is discovered to be an eccentric millionaire who takes 
this means of applying practical charity where it is the 
most needed. 


“THE MIRACLE ” 


A legend in eight scenes by Max Reinhardt; book by 
Karl Vollmoeller. Produced by Ray Comstock and 
Morris Gest at the Century Theater, New York, January 
16, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


MAGOUNA a cistinvicinis aces. esieisw ovate ator e ovata ata siaitte se Lady Diana Manners 
SOXEON A. cae ss c's nesses s ude henpuveces a islatelal stated letecaleis ..-Charles Peyton 
PARAALA TH OCKEON aieayc sine nietricicle eso e\vitie viss.e)b/elcieiele wieies David Hennessey 








Old) ‘Sacristan. 561 osc cicics's Socccsvasvaciasvciovrveusiivesies Elsie Lorenz 
Oldie Nun) cAttendantsiciecse tele casiseie) si clsie els sicis.ciecinieie 9 Mrs. John Major 
Mother of the Nun...... ...Claudia Carlstadt Wheeler 
Grandmother’ of the Nuass oo sivcisc eceised vere wees encase Laura Alberta 
LUE IN Sm OneGbOaBOO0CS DOO OSCOUOCOOEHDHAIESEOD OF Rosamond Pinchot 
he ADD ess sisiees eicisiplc cis ie» oiele iatearsvetdlel vessels frialdiy) oatmeal stena Mariska Aldrich 
A Peasant. .ca0'¢ basso 0 Acorn oueAge are rolaiover soins ol ests avin -+-Louis Sturez 
Whe) Bargomasters).c..¢ececc se ciceccis eleliisisis GHB Cuno ac be Lionel Braham 
The Knight......... el ealeiaiere ohgabesoun Mretouinoi tee sine te Orville Caldwell 
PAST ISLE EP CASANLE s\ure's)oiei< o's sie.sin a )e(als ine blpieinlalsie s\ele sels, Rudolph Schildkraut 


ELIGMIOM hee eNO PVG be Cats S cineca s tes spisslssiecsls piaiadte.s f.5 Schuyler Ladd 
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A Crippled Piper... ..ceeeeeeeecenereterseeseeseesens Werner Krauss 
The Archbishop....0-sececssseenesrereceserecsecen® .. Luis Rainer 
The Shadow of Death........ceeeeeecceersesseeressercees Luis Rainer 
A Czardas Dancer......seeeecceseeerreeserersetes Maria Cherer-Bekefi 
A Guest of the Count......es-ssersseerecrsecceeces Mariska Aldrich 
M Trio yPPUCOs -o,nyarels ore a ioinigia(v.0is\6/a isle suviale pveiere ibieibia'pia leis eels sails Schuyler Ladd 
MajordomoS......seecrerererserssssseeereses Fritz Field, Carl Linke 
The Emperor....ssceccecsencseccesecerersesceces Rudolph Schildkraut 
The Spirit of Reyolution....-..+++ee+ersseeeeeee Maria Cherer-Bekefi 
Chief Officers.....sscceeeeeeecrenes Nicholas Glowatski, Louis Sturetz 
Judges. .....cseereceeeverecers Messrs. Balieff, Auburn, Linke, Burns 
Revolutionist.......seeceeseeeeeeeeees paielccchastcle wie falda overatareleye Fritz Feld 
Executioner. ...ccsccccccsvecccedensseasecconverssecens Lionel Braham 
IPTLESE,» J 5 sso.d. Ws, ctetgl eleva viniele's aco ie @'eleleceis'ols e/sinie'eie's seins miviv/sivie Monsieur Friedli 


The Max Reinhardt staging of the old legend in which 
Megildis, a young nun, dreams that she is lured into 
the world, where she learns much through suffering, and 
returns to the great cathedral from which she fled to 
discover that the compassionate and understanding 
Madonna has descended from her niche and performed 
her duties during the years she was away. 


“MERRY WIVES OF GOTHAM ” 
(“ FANSHASTICS ””) 


A comedy in three acts by Laurence Eyre. Produced 
by Henry Miller at the Henry Miller Theater, New York, 
January 16, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
: PROLOGUE 
JIMMINY.... ec cerveeeeccsecs eevee eserscessienscceseseas Eddie Quinn 








PRbaY 5 cidiciniorajole nice ¢ a'r + +r sinlaisie[uieNleleaieibiecisie.sir.sis/teimivjele ines William Quinn 
Phelim Hennessy.....+.+-seseeerere ..Tom Maguire 
Sister Mercedes. .....seserereveeerre iswisisistarete ..Avis Hughes 
Brigid Shannahan........+sseseeesereerereesseees ....-Mary Ellis 
Mother AgneS....sssceceereeesssecerectereeeeseseeces Judith Vosselli 
Miss Mortimer........csecesceeccecccrsssesesceesersere Ann Winston 
Cathy Donovan......-seeeeeesesesesnensreceeeceres Mignon O’Doherty 
THE PLAY 
Denbeigh......... dpa ohn hte) RE OMIM IEE Les ES Bertha Ballenger 
Dirk DeRhonde......c.ceeeeeeere cere csse reece caseeree William Hanley 
Anne DeRhonde.....cscscceccvccccsscscvccrseres Bese d Grace George 
Lambart DeRhonde......... pleisisiaw sex W Gn sis ainielarere wires Berton Churchill 
Annie O’Tandy......seeeees nipalabssiace pidaere eielmiaeratas Laura Hope Crews 
Seumas O’Tandy..... elovhsaletajplalereieie nie elele Sonse dat aieisieltte Arthur Sinclair 
Andy Gorman,.....++++ san: Udecapouarosee coeds Bppenoc Arthur Cole 


Ophelia O’Tandy....c.ssesecccecccceeccceccecescccossceee Mary Ellis 
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PAPOLHARTEL » iayels e:+iFis's) a 9/6) siaVel iois/ 8101 dia)018 vo cis giesbleys eters aislara eos George Wilson 
EBT On ie SATs cop Gale neste <Wscas aes Gaweewe ean ps Lewis A. Sealy 
Malad RG WIGE s shis aioe weie s classe ted iked le cosccten oa eed ble mane John Miltern 
Widows Gormnnis caciciscins sirivictdieie os: s4.es ss elves were sisiete Mignon O’Doherty 
(AS SIMAUTG OMA ao decisis sicic give oes vials Wsalicn dates ocevaine en's William Quinn 
AG ONO's foie oa a's Gis Sele sie GIES 9:4rle Salle’ dejo in elele Sia ace aise aIWy Herbert Farjeon 
ESWAGD IY TSGSEe ceeroteas oferta aici pais eysieveveioia/ei sic olais of emsletateysiolei sieves Judith Vosselli 


Prologue—St. Ann’s Orphanage, Ireland, 1830. Act I—Scene 1—A 
Room in the DeRhonde Mansion, New York. 1873. Scene 2—A Room 
in the O’Tandy Dwelling, Upper Fifth Avenue. Scene 3—Major Fow- 
ler’s Law Offices. Act II.—Outside the O’Tandy Dwelling. Act 
IlI.—Scene 1—The Olympic Halls. Scene 2—Outside Bellevue 
Hospital. 

Forty-three years before the action of the play begins, 
twin girl babies were taken from St. Ann’s orphanage 
in Ireland, one adopted by a farmer’s wife and the other 
taken by an actress on her way to America. In the 
play they meet but never discover their relationship. 
One is the wife of a wealthy and influential New Yorker, 
Lambart DeRhonde, and the other the wife of Seumas 
O’Tandy, a “squatter” on the DeRhonde “ goat hills ” 
at 69th Street and Fifth Avenue in 1873. The wives feel 
a curious bond of sympathy and share a sense of humor 
that permits them to understand and manage their re- 
spective prigs of husbands, who mean well, for all they 
are “ fanshastic,” as Annie O’Tandy puts it. 


“THE ROAD TOGETHER ” | 


A play in four acts by George Middleton. Produced 
by A. H. Woods at the Frazee Theater, New York, 
January 17, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


WUE SREB Spree oHOn nC Oug JOpOUaORO SoC: JODO nE yamcaar John Dwyer 
PA ORE: OLE OB sols arainie aig on Oinie's fara /als oi cyBisis |) Si5/nve'a,s m0 a wicladn oT H. Reeves-Smith 
IOLA WOU Glente wieteis we sicleisieleleiaicicls meisieisiciole sie (palereis/ttte Marjorie Rambeau 
Wallace Renter. a .biac\isrocis cence sisineeres\siels sin eeare ses tisrate louse A. E. Anson 
Dba BOOTLEG os, tei<,sisy alaitia/aiays,slevatarataterotalstara\eyel sivtavste's. «, odhatarars Ivy Troutman 
POCA OLAS sj cnteretslesaiefate stay ale wucta eaves invelvisieiavsis ste dieseP oir a Harry Minturn 
GOEBEL AGG: tiy aie crs) chaisias(@ cteisial rvs aisisianssclatntvhelaleleisla Charles W. Guthrie 
MCCUE A BD LNCOE iiss ats eisstciaraicattale covauatovay sks one hverslaeeva thesia bl William Balfour 
[AVENOUR DENA ss cots cece vise ace tation a cae e idee ecole eleisatts Robert Adams 
Dara iis slcrnie ee slsiaie wrelticicta p musiere s)sJAG'e Sos) n/slafo sinters giafe Beakipgls wistane Ethel Tucker 


Act I. and II,—At the Kents’s. Act III.—At Julia Deering’s. Act 
IV.—At the Kents’s again. In a Large Eastern City. 
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Dora Kent feels that the career of her successful 
husband, District Attorney Kent, is like a child she has 
watched over and protected. When she discovers that 
he has failed her, and is about to sell his honor to the 
corporations to save the family home, she demands that 
he remain true to her faith in him in payment for the 
sacrifices slfe has made—notably when she refused 
to go away with a man she loved more. Her con- 
fession goads Kent to an admission that he, too, has 
loved another woman and he proposes that now they 
know neither really loves the other they separate. They 
find, however, that having come along the road together 
for ten years it is not easy to bear the thought of separa- 
tion. The past is past. A new love has come to them. 


“THE LIVING MASK ” 
A satirical comedy in three acts by Luigi Pirandello. 


Produced by Brock Pemberton at the Forty-fourth Street 
Theater, New York, January 21, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 





Landolfo.....ccececccccceccccssccececscecssesscetee Thomas Chalmers 
ATialdoy icc scsi cicttle sie ...Rex K. Benware 
Ordulfo.... : ...-Ralph Macbane 
Bertoldo.......e00s a fae saiaig ois miele apa wluls ats Gerald Hamer 
GIOVANNI. 6 os boleee oes care « disks SCN|s viniel slo’ ale leis, tis\e) <elele ese eisiel6 Arthur Bowyer 
Marquis Carlo Di Nolli,.......sseceeeeeeecee tee etaeeee Stuart Bailey 
Baron Tito Belcredi.........ceeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeere Warburton Gamble 


Dr. Dionisio Genoni.......ceeeecerrereerereeeterseees 

Donna Mathilde........seeeeeeseeeeeree 

The Marchesina Frida 

© Henry 1V.7....ceeccscesceec reer seeseeesesereersceeers Arnold Korff 
Act I.—The Drawing Room of a Lonely Villa in Umbria. Act 

II.—An Adjoining Room in the Villa. Act II]—Same as Act ig 





A young Italian, preparing to appear as Henry IV of 
the Holy Roman Empire at a masquerade ball, suffers 
a fall from his horse, bumps his head on a stone and 
thereafter imagines he is the monarch himself. To 
humor him and keep him quiet his friends and relatives 
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surround him with the trappings and attendants of 
Henry’s supposed court. This has been going on for 
twenty years when the play opens. A new alienist is 
about to try a new cure based on the reégactment of 
certain scenes connected with the original #vident. In 
the midst of these preparations the insane man suddenly 
makes it known that he had recovered his mind years 
before, but preferred the freedom from contact with a 
hypocritical world that insanity gave him. Also, finding 
among his regathered friendships the woman who had 
jilted him and the man who had taken her from him, 
he kills the man, upbraids the woman and goes back to 
madness with every indication of making a thorough job 
of it this time. 


© 


“ LOLLIPOP ” 


A musical comedy in three acts by Zelda Sears; music 
by Vincent Youmans. Produced by Henry W. Savage, 
Incorporated, at the Knickerbocker Theater, New York, 
January 21, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Mrs. Mason........... See edit OE OT walalaiiais ais Adora Andrews 
WURDE BS Se de = bade Ornate fe ORC ABD cube? Chine adone Gloria Dawn 
PREGGO aiplors sioicielelaisisleca sipieyarelesislaisisls ale(evs syoiele eleisidiniare ae Sse teiale Aline McGill 
Doni Carlos. 2.23652. mor eA Rictalae «we « sJolapasaid aha tela eiaiaiet Leonard Ceiley 
Omar K. Garrity: SAO ane etaahs vinte nite carts sais aajenal anni ia & Nick Long, Jr. 
Petunia s...... Me atciolersyere dgt oh bobs onwoddcouAs en: SBoUaaee Virginia Smith 
Bratanai pe Tarad ;.isiasbioteie ett the «ees ae abel shave vieleleleths ates abelsha.e v-a.ai Sob iele Ada May 
UEUB i c\e,0 asia, 2 07 Sake Sea sislbarsigortsals viaverers) lew cinistel did Hela ste A Dark Secret 
Cor geome tielae arene eteracersteticinnn elses eines a baste evo erers: slonteinteels Gus Shy 
Bill Geohagen..... miatetbis ceteris lslalatcisispainin(eiala a pia, estan: tates Harry Puck 
(Mii SMG ATTity nie praas eroartnetetse oe cela aie ileree Sejeiojeisiottesetes Zelda Sears 
HOLS Res abs. afd tas-8 5 PR Vapahaehs ts oi Taio - wide e kidalsfaines os Florence Webber 
Specialty Dancers. .)......s0.c000s000 Addison Fowler, Florenz Tamara 
PAFEIDSOR ro (et cia cet kale ies smite sche we he thee Mark Smith 
MENG RA VE Nes startrce eer ty get craic ate a Me See eeteaasttaaane Karl Stall 
Ae seterialayetayefore arstete ns archers stores Ueriatio eieveeimierata Siaidlae loin atepoler sie Leonard St. Leo 


Act I.—Adoption Day at the Franco-American Orphanage. Act II. 
—Mrs. Garrity’s Summer Home. Act III.—Laura’s Home. 


Laura Lamb is called “ Lollipop” at the orphanage, 
and the name sticks to her, naturally, after she is adopted 
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by Mrs. Garrity, a rich but catty lady. At the Garritys’s 
Laura meets an attractive plumber, frees herself from 
the accusation of having stolen Mrs. Garrity’s purse, 
and attends the masked ball in costume in the last act. 


“SWEET LITTLE DEVIL” 


A musical comedy in three acts by Frank Mandel and 
Laurence Schwab; music by George Gershwin. Pro- 
duced by Laurence Schwab at the Astor Theater, New 
York, January 21, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Bestia: shes cdiviate c hie'e vi a;0ia eyes abewisnw dere wale’ sleieisis wise Bible ela aie oserhia Rae Bowdin 








Joyre West.ccccccrececeeecceeeeenensneenerecsancers Marjorie Gateson 
May Rourke.....cecescecsceeccecerencecceeeterecanseses Ruth Warren 
Sam Wilson. ......sescccccccvccccccscccvsscvcccvesess Franklyn Ardell 
Virginia Araminta Culpepper....++seesesersereseres Constance Binney 
Tom Nesbitt.....ccccecsccccecceesscseveseerevcesseeness Irving Beebe 
Fred Carrington. ..-. William Wayne 
Jim Henry.... ...Charles Kennedy 


GUBGttGs op oclc cccecsepecsss sadedsseegiscseceasismemiecisiew Mildred Brown 
Joan Edwards. ...cccccscoccsccccsescscccscvevesscssers Bobbie Breslaw 
Richard Brook....ccsccccccscvcccvcessessesevessues William Holbrook 
Marian Townes. ....ccocccsssscccscccccseccscsssesscccvcereves Olivette 


Virginia Culpepper is visiting Joyce West in New 
York, Virginia being a simple child and Joyce a “ Fol- 
lies” girl. Tom Nesbitt, a South American engineer, 
strikes up a correspondence, as he supposes, with the 
“ Follies ” girl, but Virginia writes all the letters. Tom 
comes to New York to collect $40,000 and his girl, dis- 
covers that she is interested only in the money and 
turns finally to Virginia, the “sweet little devil ” who 
tricks the show girl into revealing her true character. 
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“MR. PITT” 


A play in three acts by Zona Gale. Produced by 
Brock Pemberton at the Thirty-ninth Street Theater, 
New York, January 22, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Rachel Arrowaraith es <i jsieia,sicsielewielsiovelsis cielo ele/aiclecioveants Antoinette Perry 
The: Reverend) Barden, . os c.c/s.0 sco sidersis stos.cses esse Frederick Webber 
Myer Bardennaacemsiccccecaae se eete caciccs wire Seenlne ats Laura Sherry 
Microw arnd thie sc sioiuiaciaiats is ates opnialets classiaroin s Releases Adelaide Fitz-Allen 
EBL gteton ey tatreestete Crain icloeial iti Seitoiaiseie iv weiciaatda/eoreimee c Marion Allen 
Marshall Piibh sri svartcta sis sieve ciotepevicte Ad arses ale etamrereinieolidartere Walter Huston 
Barbaray Millsworthisicsisseais'a sv sieves caters sieve Seisieloe igen Minna Gombell 
WMiints He lie. (Cooper ais aes eralscmouracmacseatei cctaes eacak Ethel Wright 
BUCKUGHIbUTy cas sohiccic e sicrasleteninc oaiek cere a teniwee Parker Fennelly 
Mayme # Casbrary ie foros ay teresa a\sleiarorare cic eicierateresStelojaraeieioisiaeiatt Helen Sheridan 
Winniet als cae auie Sem crsterctsebiomtrs pies dalete 5 verte cat Bek Florence Barrie 
Babi Ge etpia nisis micieis ante eee ela eee insta oO EE Catherine Sayre 
(Fo OUR GAD E GE OH SO AE U REEDS oe Te BT cE oe Mildred Miller 
MishiMatt. Barbers. jasedaceatiat soca toccslenebie saeco: Emily Lorraine 
Misi Honty) Bates sn am cn's tigen,c/s aja de ners daele poke te eatae Marie Haynes 
MisteNick) rues shrnigesdetisancance ok owe khan eke, Minnie Milne 
Maxi Bayardys suc spat hasiies setae ee aS C. Henry Gordon 
Wefirey pitts ct ctertesc ele reitas ele cette de mnia hs dais Borden Harriman 
Bonny soda cs ecteacisea te eentles Nee ee orb mapien nme Florence Peterson 


Act I.—1902. Scene 1—Mrs. Arrowsmith’s Drawing Room. Inter- 
lude—Town Talk. Scene 2—Arbor at Barbara Ellsworth’s. Inter- 
jlude—Upstreet. Scene 3—Mrs. Arrowsmith’s Drawing Room. Interlude 
—Downstreet. Scene 4—Alcove of Hotel Lobby. Act II.—Scene 
1 and 2—Living Room at Pitt’s House. Scene 3—Bedroom at Eltovar 
Hotel. Scene 4—Living Room at Pitt’s House. Act III.—1922. 
Mrs. Arrowsmith’s Drawing Room. 


Marshall Pitt, selling canned goods in a small mid- 
West town, meets Barbara Ellsworth, whose father has 
just died. His sympathy appeals to Barbara. Also she 
needs a man around the house. So they are married. 
But Barbara begins to find Marshall an awful boob 
almost immediately. A year later she can stand him 
no longer and runs away with the trombonist of a jazz 
band. Marshall, still pathetically in love with Barbara, 
goes to the Klondike and comes back with $125,000, 
only to discover that his son, become a college boy in 
his absence, is almost as much ashamed of him as his 
wife used to be. Barbara never comes back. 
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“THE GIFT” 


A drama in three acts by Julia Chandler and Alethea 
Luce. Produced by Anna Lambert Stewart at the Green- 
wich Village Theater, New York, January 22, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Madame: Lambert. ......0cccscscecccccsevecceorcsscaeccrives Ida Mulle 
Lucia Cavelli....sccccvcccecccccccccsscccvccrcess Leonore McDonough 
Richard Bain.....cssececccssccncosceensessasocees Pedro de Cordoba 
Paul Bait. vic ce ccvis'sso v0cies.s nino «0isisieleoivieaiaeicicinieinieis G. Davison Clark 
Daphnesic voi coe cccgeiiers cnniensiecieinsisisoieie qiepisisicisieicsie Elizabeth Bellairs 
Spchecki sii cic ciale vis 6 v0ieieoi0,ciniessiejsjsle(o.e,cjeisivia/siei¥ieeie nieleiei¥ieie Effingham Pinto 
Yvonne Dubois......scccccccccceccscesessccccccsseeess Doris Kenyon 
John Armstrong....-cecceceeceseerersereecrere Frederick R. Macklyn 
Harriet Bain. ....ccscesccccccecccvcccecessesccceressoeres Alice Parks 
Margaret Marshall. .......+-++eeesesttersersrereees Madeline Davidson 


Act I., I. and IlI.—-Richard Bain’s Studio, in the Latin Quarter, 
Paris. Staged by Clifford Brooke. 


Richard Bain, painting in Paris, is given to late 
parties and gay ladies. Yvonne Dubois, applying for 
a job as his model, falls desperately in love with him 
and seeks to save both his talent and his health by 
inspiring him to a cleaner life and better work. She 
succeeds, eventually, but, being physically frail, she 
dies just as her painter triumphs. 


“THE WAY THINGS HAPPEN ” 


A drama in three acts by Clemence Dane. Produced 
by Guthrie McClintic at the Lyceum Theater, New York, 
January 28, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Mrs. Farren....cccccccccccsscssccecececssocccseresssers Zeffie Tilbury 
Shirley Pride. SECU R . ahha Sela tataca be. o'sdevore ne Katharine Cornell 
Martin Farren.....ssccseccseccereetescetesececcssesececs Tom Nesbitt 








Plarmesee ce cde ne stem eea cele e cet saewss cals ves pawn ce Augusta Haviland 
Muriel Hanbury.....eceseeensereeeceeresseescesereeses Helen Robbins 
Chussie Hare.....ccccccccncsersccvcsccccscececnees Reginald Shefiield 
Bennett Lomax....ccrscevccccsccssececescscscscesecess Ivan Simpson 
Mrs. Hanbury.....sesecceecereecceeeseceneerserssers Lillian Brennard 
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Dri Rodsont (ac.scicicscieivic sie tect sh cle eolsieeatae ete T. Wygney Percival 
ASHICOTL EN ereismisrytricitiersieisratsinic celerominiersiioalecisicine sieteetiare Orlando Smith 

Act I., II. and III.—Sitting Room at Mrs. Farren’s in a suburb of 
London. Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 


Shirley Pride has been brought up in the family of the 
Farrens in a London suburb and has always been in love 
with Martin Farren, her foster brother. Learning on the 
eve of his marriage to another girl that he is in danger 
of exposure as a thief at his office, because he temporarily 
has borrowed certain securities, and being offered the 
incriminating evidence in exchange for her virtue by the 
villain who holds it, Shirley completes the bargain. 
But when Martin learns what she has done he angrily 
denounces her and insists upon confessing his guilt and 
going to jail rather than accept such a sacrifice from 
her. Two years later Martin, broken and cynical, re- 
turns home to find his mother dead and Shirley still 
waiting. Circumstances finally open his eyes to the 
girl’s great love of him, and his love of her. 


“THE GOOSE HANGS HIGH” 


A play in three acts by Lewis Beach. Produced by the 
Dramatists’ Theater, Incorporated, at the Bijou Theater, 
New York, January 29, 1924, 


Cast of characters — 
Bernard Wlaprils sare selsilvasie aie died.« sisie te) siefeieians sisiaiale 
Eunice Ingais... .- Katherine Grey 
Noel Derby. .. William Seymour 
MGS PRG wale ix nin '=/27 01a ote ctkieth taraim sidan 010) oi0' A ajaialerdie ste setiarecvina gid ave Purnel Pratt 












-Norman Trevor 


Rhoda o. odie) «ss ..Florence Pendleton 
EEL Re MVE AOE evorayoscratoveis <yatelatoxsie/oiaielolofolnisloielalciaiarsisielsialere.ereats Lorna Elliott 
REGO PS TWD LOY 6 iog nic icin lee pleted plate elaerwlareisiein.w exoleie'e Mrs. Thomas Whiffen 
PRA RRA Bet ricteleroies din’ oie niejdiei idiots elas eo. praiiele n eicistatelow Sea eiok John Marston 
Ronald doch seitterss } civ teivaisnye (elie seep cielcieesl dere Geoffrey Wardwell 
LOTHAR SAIS sf wa ot sisi c Sie's Gin ove lea nibs ein le) lave sie sieyie\s) gioco ausere as Miriam Doyle 
Prable ve trap Allisnemerstoyeis,< way sjalsiersiscslscvss(elsvversis shee eters sievmteiee ore Eric Dressler 
Pagridrey Carroll) isc cicero ates sie ie(ere oisievaisioss’o says op) ie tigiere sieve Shirley Warde 
EUR Kota Erdeys sim aia iaie ole le wlap > vlece o/s. siaveie1s eset «.Al'eybraistel sor Harry Cowley 


Act I., I, and III.—The Living Room of the Ingals’s House in a 
Small City of the Middle West. 


(See page 132.) , 
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“ MOONLIGHT ” 


A musical comedy in two acts by William Le Baron; 
music by Con Conrad; lyrics by William B. Friedlander. 
Produced by L. Lawrence Weber, at the Longacre Theater, 
New York, January 30, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Jimmie Farnsworth. .....scseeerereecceereresetncccsesece Louis Simon 
George Van Horne....sereereeceescsssecteeccnseercreesees Glen Dale 
Betty Duncan......ssecececsecnceeeersesepecceesecececs Maxine Brown 
Louise Endicott........-.seseeeeereeees loos seeueee oat cele Allyn King 
Suzanne Frank.......sccccecencccceeeeteessesseesessersares Elsa Erst 
Brooks. oo occcecseececess sussee qecesCevecebesies pies Robinson Newbold 
Peter Darby......seeerseecceeeecenseesceesossnere Ernest Glendinning 
Maries « <sdacclere 00s 00.0 d0.40nelvsieie de cceissisins nine ss seetsees Helen O’Shea 
Special Dancers.....-.+-eeseeserereeseeesreress The Lorraine Sisters 


Act I. and IJ.—Jimmie Farnsworth’s Home on Long Island. 


The plot of this one is from a farce called “I Love 
You,” written by Mr. Le Baron some years back. One 
society man wagers another dress suit fellow that he 
can cause any two young people to fall in love by 
maneuvering them into a comfortable seat under a rose- 
colored lamp while a violinist plays soulful music in 
the next room. The scheme works perfectly, but always 
on the wrong people. 


“ce RUST 29 


A drama in three acts by Robert Presnell. Produced 
by Devsilck, Incorporated, at the Greenwich Village 
Theater, New York, January 31, 1924. 


Cast of characters — , 
..»-Ralf Belmont 















El Viejo... .cccccecccvsorsvsecce 

Patila sas sbecepice cntise ciihavirierice «Selena Royle 
Miguel... cis cvclcrscccncecccece Richard La Salle 
FOS. cv cn cetcdesget Map ile hace aiceae Clarke Silvernail 
Martin. tvsiteciee cis catioidiecriee tesicsnaleniars Sieleialels}ecrawsreiea stele Leslie King 
Carlos Ortega....sseeeceeeececeteceeeneerneeues William Bowman 
PIG viosis swherslers esivieldiesnlorgers wiels)eisielelnsibisle Seresententt . John Maroni 
Lela. jenn cs ceecnsmesiing ts ote rie sive oaleesite ee aer ke ..-Lisle Leigh 


Matto,.... Riis UN eT alga aeacsevae net ce weet ctsiy) Somme tee 
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Wat PSadlor sts erases aie cfalslatcin’s pieioteraraisrorewiovararacrorce tisweeetns Bradford Hunt 
QAP Sailor Jai sarsaiors sip: ates the vale ates daiecelcicia slow lasierce sc Carlin Crandall 
RGGI viens darren daa easels auecke calc eie coon eee ae Abbe Corbeau 
UE e in Spdorccd bo.U EE OO ODT DUCRCOCBOREACOuEE RE ue Cees A. M. Bush 
GYPSY Dancersndcse corte caters voce de cattle do oe eae Lola Florisca 
Gypsy: Ciritarist:c).cuacarheatoaeict dene oe oa oaeale erable wens Solly Maldona 


Act I.—Interior of House of El Viejo, Ancantes, Barcelona. Act 
II,—Café Villa Martin, Valencia. Act III.—Same as Act I. 


Jose is a writer of songs but also a junkman. Born 
in the Ancantes, “a stinking morass of junk,” a “ thieves’ 
market,” near Barcelona, Spain, he is bound to spend 
his life “in the bondage of tradition.” Jose loves Paula 
and, thinking he has killed a rival, Miguel, runs away to 
Valencia. There he takes up with smugglers and cabaret 
singers, and writes a popular song that makes him rich. 
But when he gets back to Barcelona Paula has married 
Miguel. Which complicates matters until Jose’s father 
stabs Miguel and leaves the way clear for love and song 
writing. . 


“ FASHION ” 


A revival of the comedy of 1845 by Anna Cora Mowatt. 
Arranged by Brian Hooker and Deems Taylor. Pro- 
duced by the Provincetown Players at the Provincetown 
Playhouse, February 3, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
ORO ss heehee ovicein eats haat ccrcae o acres : 


-..George Brown 














Miallinette Saecrae siemicgatice ees eerste s enisierinc emtnniosnaneces Mary Blair 
Mr. Tiffany. --..-Romeyn Benjamin 
de PUMA Y oc Aste Creleleie cise Uitlne alors oe ce Mero lea Reg ee Clare Eames 
Snobson..... seeeeeessAllen W. Nagle 
OPTAPHANA ci cect te ters aie cre tote cic sik ae cic ee Ae Helen Freeman 
Lop hennysonls Liwaniclesjenn sc atsineereneaeis vie Cane ue ease Charles Ellis 
ag tattis Boge sic) ries sie cloisiataaisiate ae <telste ete cate olbaee he atu Harold McGee 
GCotintilotinartrei a iy arose caterers sis’ aisitie sate ciates sepa olsisin sich Stanley Howlett 
PADS Hit gL USUIE TS tore aaraita(s vs eibleraciorc sale bie va aatneU easter Perry Ivins 
Bente ede johnc stat aeiaciamale ns castles aioe el ade Mary Morris 
Colonel, Howard's cd. tciisus ance visecietaai’s sie Nataatioee unis Walter Abel 
PYBASUCG Fed cicseidce ee se or eee Dee see Ne ce Wokeeee Ruza Wenclawska 
Missi Tiffany’s\ Harpist ives eek enc toe eee ovo caeleth Marietta Bitter 


Mase e Tiffany’ a Violinist; |? jsjsocivcsisen cvcieae ence sticees Macklin Marrow 
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Mrs. Tiffany’s Guests....+..eeeereese aida nis ines Glen? Eloise Pendleton 

Cynthia Barry, Lucy Ellen Shreve 

Act I.—Scene 1—A Splendid Drawing Room in the House of Mrs. 

Tiffany. Scene 2—The Interior of a Beautiful Conservatory. Act 

Il.—Scene 1—Mrs. Tiffany’s Ball Room. Scene 2—Housekeeper’s 
Room. Act III.—Mrs. Tiffany’s Drawing Room. 


6 


The first native comedy to achieve a “run” in an 
American theater. Written by Anne Cora Mowatt, and 
produced at the Park Theater, New York, in 1845, it 
achieved a record of eighteen consecutive performances. 
In the current revival a half dozen songs of the period, 
including, ‘‘ Come, Birdie, Come,” “ Call Me Pet Names, 
Dearest” and “The Gypsy’s Warning” are included. 


“THE SHOW OFF” 


A comedy drama in three acts by George Kelly. Pro- 
duced by Stewart & French, Incorporated, at the Play- 
house, February 5, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
Cara ais d athe sc sine 8 oin vidlpc oP nimh Bidiakalae eininie simieus'eieey 458 Juliette Crosby 
Mrs. Fisher.......cccccvscesece ....Helen Lowell 
BIOF ok tio ais es sianie viele atluen alone sien Regina Wallace 
Frank Hyland.......cseessscesesecees -Guy D’Ennery 
Mr. Fisher......seccceeccssscscusccccce . W. Goodrich 











JOC. cc cccccvcccveccsccecersessenssencs fe 0 vio baie vipiaieeleieine 6 /sip Lee Tracy 
Aubrey Piper......ccccccececereseescnccerrece ouis John Bartels 
Mibay Gals one. ip ietale s Sinls waiciod watdisn gm alelX foteiale.s ...Francis Pierlot 
Mrs Rogers sce oie: ,0/0js\s 0 0 e:0.0 s:0,0'0  sieleionsiaip (sini sle alvisre olsidveiviels Joseph Clayton 


Act L., Il, and IlI.—The Big Room at Fisher’s. 


(See page 20.) 


“SIX CHARACTERS IN SEARCH OF AN AUTHOR” 


A revival of the play by Luigi Pirandello. Produced 
by Brock Pemberton at the Forty-fourth Street Theater, 
New York, February 6, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


© The Fathers. c.c.scccccnces cece sce vecresecccte canes ae Moffat Johnson 
The, Mothers iocciic soc cece ese see ss slecsieseceservon ne Margaret Wycherly 
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The Step-Daughter......... aieaideieeiaiere)s cin ace oewoianete rs Florence Eldridge 
The Son........ pai aae ge aaiealp were Pisloisia sia) eivie(ainjeyniaisierateitiaise ee Dwight Frye 
TROP BOY 5 amide retelale eivia wavelcia ee ieieeioisiatele cle dinlelsield cieiaferae eine Knox Kincaid 
Re PALL Gird ont ere ctsoleie sisisicioyclaje cisieto ous cieiils shel petetteieiers Mildred Lusby 
Madame Paceg(Byoked)). 2. ..ccds sete nee evottve shaded. Ida Fitzhugh 
she | Mana genus. scitae « spans e siiie <usiale.s 4) viaitaiels/é pipieheies ovis Ernest Cossart 
PE Rie nied ding anv latls oteieterers aleeieteleisrecc/sveleie sialelrisisleteieiele's sietisie elats Fred House 








PENG mluea Ciutrer eLiad viarde <teicleds elsselaisicieleisiels okeleinierefoleisterslaleisister siete Ethel Jones 
The Juvenile.....02cj26:2/se0 .-Borden Harriman 
The Ingénue.......... ..-Kathleen Graham 
Whe Character: (Woman scenes wereicaisiasis/atieeedieu wisciniesete Maud Sinclair 
ENG We DINAN ACtaNG | cat cfomlerata tis) aeaioforans clalssaiala(slaide lassie nin earencie's Jack Amory 
The BF Gurtly | ACs .c.cit, cscs viciwiyiesa</aiesd siete Gatele eee tees William T. Hays 
LO. hard CACETESE. |. cise eeisiaelsiesisisias sielsie win weseu! eva iee stats Leona Keefer 
eho: Rounth: VACETOsS sass, dgslesaceccciia ci eloa ee das seas Blanche Gervais 
The Meth’ cAlctressttsc. » sho tilacdiacuw dosteneaeeiadt Katherine Atkinson 
Phe, Stage. Manager svsre\sis/s\s« cd aisrelsloltis’ on ejasiecloe'ensivcae Russell Morrison 
The) Property) Mant. cts. jloca e/clslolals see's acolo s etaltoeanee John Saunders 


Scene—The Stage of a Theater. Staged by Mr. Pemberton. 


“THE NEW ENGLANDER ” 


A drama in four acts by Abby Merchant. Produced 
by the Equity Players, Incorporated, at the Forty-eighth 
Street Theater, New York, February 7, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 





Wtsae Baller yiste ciantsisc's ais wetviais/ie ciel ceeVloveWattee donee Katherine Emmet 
Helonm Bstabrookss iiss ais aslesicis myoiacie-scojote mravoinwaisaielae aceehes lane Louise Huff 
OD SUEMMNGEHE vale sleiadidcisis nae sie'eie nictevorvratiiaae oe ne mae pole Gilbert Emery 
Annie Bennetts) 5% iccise ci zcisis eivis's 05's sais barconls ebranelone. Helen Strickland 
Sethg tllery: .stince actos a cis dito ckiate te oisiosisaivn «= sete Alan Birmingham 
James MeGall ys steccucsian ceeiicaricels a Males tictobefareiastnpsa pire Arthur Shaw 


Act I., II., If. and 1V.—The West Parlor of the Ellery Home in 
a Suburb of Boston. 


Mrs. Ellery, 2 Spartan mother representative of the 
New England aristocracy, discovers that her son, Seth, 
has misappropriated funds belonging to his fiancée, 
Helen Estabrook. The girl has given him a power of 
attorney, and urged him to use the money, but the mother 
cannot accept this as an excuse. Having been similarly 
lenient with Seth’s father she is convinced she materially 
weakened his character. She insists upon Helen’s prose- 
cuting Seth and sending him to jail, determined that 
the boy shall acquire a sense of responsibility. Seth 
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runs away and threatens to jump his bond. Before he 
can carry the threat into execution his mother kills her- 
self and leaves him her fortune, seeking thus to com- 
plete his lesson and also to prove the quality of her 
devotion. 


“BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK ” 


A play in two parts by George 5S. Kaufman and Marc 
Connelly. Produced by Winthrop Ames at the Broad- 
hurst Theater, New York, February 12, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Dr. Albert Rice.....c.sescecceccreregeseesesess Se cneke Richard Barbee 
Cynthia Mason...csssceccreerceeeseeseeensanccecssereecs Kay Johnson 







Neil McRae. .....ceecceccestercecrsrsceeeereressecasece Roland Young 
Mr. Gady io. ..ccceceecnse ....George W. Barbier 
Mrs. Cady..csccccectecececcecscsneeneeensecareceeseess Marion Ballou 
Gladys Cady....cceeeececece creer eeeeeeees .Anne Carpenger 
Homer Cady,...seccceeceeceeer eee t eee ese erences ..Osgood Perkins 
A Butlers cc.dials Aaiele,o« ove.s tte dia wleisiaie) ole oib)e.0)e/0 iain wlaivie/Sis ++.+..Pascal Cowan 
JETTY sjevacciececccesovcecscesesesorcaceveseciesionsses saeasee Edwin Argus 
A Business Man.......-ssceseoescccererseccecseeveves Maxwell Selzer 
Miss: Hey....cevccccccccevceccsccccsescesersesssssene Spring Byington 
Miss You...... CSCIC DAE ROCA IT SRO TOTCO Sono nT iTLu ...-Fay Walker 
AWE Seer i cise cc ccctuss cee cnasecteseienenee Charles A. House 
A Reporter....ccsceececccr ccc cenreececereeteececsssece James Sumner 
A Janene desdc cask asdewcsccnss (homed en saanda aden nesesen Paul Wilson 
AD Geter. Fee ia Saree ke Slob beeen alara 8 /piaerverierataloats Walker M. Ellis 
A Sightseer. .....scce cee ser see c ee ene er ereneenenenens Norman Sweetser 
A. Novelists cictccwatncccesacsut seuindsdeesaceasaus Bertrand O. Dolson 
A Song-Writer.....-. cece cece cece eee eee et eer eeeees Chappell Cory, Jr. 

i ncialaca see aiveta vine itale nl dhelalerstejeiseinetdaolae ditaere sre Henry Meglup 
WAP Geta ais bicisfe Wesson aivtisislale's caleiajernia wieistalsiaserrinyarere eon Hamilton MacFadden 





The Play Begins in the Apartment of Neil McRae 
The Pantomime—During Part II 
A KISS IN XANADU 





H. R. H. The Crown Prince of Xanadu..... ....George Mitchell 
H. R. H. The Crown Princess of Xanadu. Grethe Ruzt-Nissen 
First Lady in Waiting........ BNC Coe eo Cer Spring Byington 
First Lord of the Bedchamber.....+seesssererereeseeres Drake DeKay 
A Lamplighter........--6++ aielh awiatommacaterrs siete SRE MOOI Tom Raynor 
A Policeman,..... Naaiel eee Baie Pee Eee ean eau ....+.Edwin Argus 
Cesar and Pompey.....-+--+++++ Joseph Hamilton and Herbert James 


Scene 1—The Royal Bedchamber. Scene 2—A Public Park. Scene 
3—The Bedchamber Again. Otto Ore, Solo Pianist. 


(See page 160.) 
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“THE WONDERFUL VISIT ” 


A drama in five acts by H. G. Wells and St. John 
Ervine. Produced by the Players Company, Incorporated, 
at the Lenox Hill Theater, New York, February 12, 
1924. 


Cast of characters — 





GraIAM Et bias ves cieic aisisiele eialo aie, nlaislois)¢ieeieww.e wie, eib aie.s\Rieleje 99.6%s Edmond Norris 
Peter Jekyll. ofo)ee a oinppleisieis aie siejne sze\sle Tom Fadden 
Delia. si... 6 ihe ... Virginia MacFadyen 
Mrs. Hinijer.......ceeeser ter rceree eer eerssereeecrcens Kate Mayhew 
Rey. Richard Benham, M. A.....-eeesesensereverecees Robert LeSueur 
Mrs. Mendham.......scscsserecccescessecseevecsees Marion Beckwith 
Nicky... .cecccccscevaceveecsrsccrccssserscessssscces Theodore Hecht 
The Angel........sssesccsecrcccsceccssertecreseseees Margaret Mower 
Rey. George Mendham, M. A.....e-ceeereree creer eeccees Albert Reed 
Henry Crump, L.R.C.P., L.R.G.S.....eee ee eeeeeeeees Mortimer White 
Lady Hammergallow.....-.-+sesseceereeeereeeeees Nellie Graham-Dent 
Sir John Gotch, K.B.E.........ccrcccsescesecesscecs Warren William 


Act I—The Garden of Siddermorton Vicarage. Act II.—The Vicar’s 
Study. Act III.—The War Memorial. Act IV.—Same as Act II. Act 
V.—Same as Act I. The Spring of 1919. Staged by Eugene 
Lockhart. 


The Rev. Richard Benham, M.A., dozing in the garden 
of the vicarage, imagines an angel, wounded in the belief 
that it was a particularly brilliant flamingo, falls to 
earth at his feet. He takes it in, and thereafter has a 
vast amount of explaining to do to the neighlors. The 
angel is properly disgusted with the meannesses of the 
people living in a world that hatches war and such like 
crimes. Defending the mother of an illegitimate war 
baby the celestial visitor brings scandal about the ears 
of the vicar, and finally is burned up in a vicarage fire, 
together with the baby and its mother. It returns later 
to reassure the vicar that the world is improving gradu- 
ally, which he is pleased to believe when he awakes. 
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“THE ASSUMPTION OF HANNELE ” 


A dream play in two acts by Gerhardt Hauptman. 
Produced by John D. Williams at the Cort Theater, New 
York, February 15, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Hannel esi vc asiciis os sisissielewisitaeipioiwcleietelpicio a sate eisininieale Eva Le Gallienne 
Gottwald, a Schoolmaster.......cccscccccscvcccscscses Basil Rathbone 
Sister Martha. ...escccsactvee secccsieceeccvese inn seisisin'h eld ae Alice John 
Inmates of the Almhouse 
"TU RG ces pce s ceole oe wnmisienaseuewecscis's «ele vinicias Mrs. Edmund Gurney 
ete fcc st ecccditdislere scsi ayeleis'e stois/elsiaie sletw's efaints leseve eta’ oia) eine Olive Valerie 
Plesch ke... oo. cs cris.cee caves v0 eee bewelle(es. acisere's st.0'55 Edward Forbes 
Hanketi a cicmiciccnic(oee cendielsic ale llejetsinie Ulelele ete sistervie vielaternisleve « Charles Ellis 
Seidel, a Woodcutter. oi ...c.cccceccccccssevvcccecsces Henry Warwick 
Berger, a Magistrate.......eserecsceccccececsveseseeerrs Paul Leyssac- 
Schmidt, a Police ‘Official,.... 6.6. ccccedc evs erccss Stanley Kalkhurst 
Di. WACHTOL silo ho, clp'c pipienirnisa.ee sins sam clad aels 4 eplnum siarerm Morris Ankrum 
Apparitions in Hannele’s Delirium 
BC TARAS eH WOOL SCRE COD EL gebdee iclognddacnduadsnos Charles Francis 
The Form of Hannele’s Dead Mother,.........-..e+eee Merle Maddern 
The Deaconess. sss cee ars ais dosie's sieipie'oela(e elise slo.iele’y «0s jsieiniate Alice John 
Whe, Village, (ator icin neicicisc sheais otisiele slaiipisiois\s\sis{(sieielsisineiiaia Owen Meech 
Whe) Strangers pein. tie eielesgiesinis mine wnipienleld Gblel-sye tein < Basil Rathbone 
First W0mian enlscasissicseiasisichls oe iiaclains odie jeleievivicisciee Florence Walcott 
Second Womarnijec se ciccccicccsicevedecseesassecssuvvicn Agnes McCarthy ° 
Abrird NY Omani aeveretara ise nieiasalsiaielel era eloelevolsisreiolars levertiare eeiaiee Georgia Backus 
F LOGCT UG owas sie aie!eie.s iw eiain gins Ave isit tn ehepe le nleitia a gins mnie staal Fe Edward Forbes 
RAMKG £55) Leaiatare elotere cig. est cinietoreratetoik ete wine aaleloteie tala’ sfeteteletterers Charles Ellis 
SOidelissoe ioeinisidinie ah nictars aleis oi see iavele dauntere cia kis veteierats Henry Warwick 
AS (CHUA S cs sisisietsiebistr auctas slsiconeitemaciss te piersisietsitaeier: Teddy Jones 


The dream play of Gerhardt Hauptman in which a 
bruised and beaten child, dying, visualizes her entrance 
into heaven. She sees the Saviour in the person of her 
most sympathetic friend, the schoolmaster. Her enemies 
are punished, including the stepfather who has beaten 
her, and the playmates who had made fun of her quaint 
imagination and tattered clothes are properly impressed. 
The play was in Mrs. Fiske’s repertoire some fourteen 
years ago. 
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“NEW TOYS ” 


A comic tragedy in three acts by Milton Herbert Grop- 
per and Oscar Hammerstein, 2d. Produced by Sam 
H. Harris at the Fulton Theater, New York, February 
18, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 





RUPE EWG Dieta aoe sin aia, 0 66 a oinid .oioy0 eines egn'8 cnie casie/ein wie aie Vivienne Osborne 
SE MD ENE RE aici SAP TEIS HCG CD ESI OC OUT OR Serio nice tee Ernest Truex 
OG re miliaris ctorieaeisia ernie isan ea oats'e © wedi ep tle ne Kia ece as Robert McWade 
Mrs. Warner.... ...Louise Closser Hale 
ietiom WHILE hist tarerara sievaitis si slelarelsle’clsielstelace,vsteys wicvatereteiee vies Frances Nelson 
Wa NALS! crore teste cayehalstarsinusielstoipiipjsisrelerertiisieaiat o Robert E. O’Connor 
INatalieg Woodbetitecccds acatnedasesv acsiqautncee oss ianes Mary Duncan 
Fp OWig WA WEORCE caialeraiti rs oon ais sie cciies ce ol als ee estos James Spottswood 


Act I., II. and IlI.—The Living Room of the Webbs. 


The Webbs, Ruth and Will, have entered the second 
year of matrimony. Their months-old baby is at once 
a joy and a responsibility. Ruth, growing restless, wants 
a career and accepts an offer to go on the stage. Will, to 
be even, resumes an old flirtation with a lipstick and 
rouge beauty. Both forget the baby — until Ruth’s show 
is a failure and Will’s flirtation goes wrong. Then they 
realize their foolishness and are happily reconciled. 


“ ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA ” 


A revival of the Shakespearean drama, in four acts. 
Produced by the Selwyns in association with Adolph 
Klauber, at the Lyceum Theater, New York, February 
19, 1924, 


Cast of characters — 
PAINEGINY sate (ala (ni stsital, ciathinipiers ala eke Aieiwia's ajeinia\ ona sie iSis) was Mieses \etkss 


Lepidus). <ie.ss cc. sie 
Sextus Pompeius... ae a 
Domitius Pnobarbuensas <tc esiiena siscisivceiele ea cite tines coe Louis Hector 
VOntiditia sd aa sei eicetalale aa.ai beh hth wide slajeidinue- des, Meretm ae Richard Bowler 
PETG Saya sacs, ects citi ocs tas ate stares Srete eae sie Nels o SiaeIarereR et J. Sayre Crawley 
MSC ANULae vey mileinarsarasn slassiisieiesiseis aa cite i Jei¥el sae. stemtiste James Difley 
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i stareeldle ehlsigtaibaisrels James Meighan 
eRe UA elke wi mlereaMls Charles Brokaw 
Ek pe Repie pielae Winn Saldeleiatas d aa))< C. Bailey Hick 

Lida Wevaibie main shaieals aie Vielen ala Grandon Rhodes 

LEP mAs Alee wea es a5 RUEE © Charles Brokaw 
..++e+-James Meighan 
Cave miche Wiatalaieialhia: niote/ainia's, eres ..Cyrus Staehle 
















Ee ek Reiko pete aeisiets cite seve alain ea maiaibre-atehys Edward Brooks 
Euphronius......ssseee+s aisia(gie-wielblaiob's elvalsigie a anssiee ....Walter Knapp 
ATOXAGB:s «0.060 0100 bie 06:00: bel9ae. aclelale(bielorelelsievavicteiate eiarsveists Harold Webster 
Mardian...... AAA Fer one Sdvavne Rican Ridius euixe eatin De Robert Ayrton 
Seleucus........ wats alee Werteine mate ae Aassieis sre pTaleiolsiere ..--Lionel Hammond 
Diomedes..... calalesipisieerel= erstepeiees AS Agno Lineeatatets 4) befalele Willard Joray 
A Soothsayer......seeeeseees a's G ehlaioleibin sie/e siehhie ois Sielnrob Lionel Hogarth 
A Clown...... ee ts Dicte sera a taretere eats ...-Milton Pope 
A Messenger...... ba baed Obed cates eejeence we cseeeiotee DORIS McatR, 
Other Messengers.....+.+++ James Difley, Albert Bliss, John Gerard, 

Harold Webster, Edward Brooks 
Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt...sesesseseeerrerreneeres © vies Giale Jane Cowl 
Octavia....... ails aialatetwieiete a leYa!ahs /ute(e\wloto} pinta) eSh/6(a!eia/nietele a/n/® Edith Van Cleve 
Charatiaf.:.s.i00 seuss cease ebb kyeebiehe S Aun ahaanhea sm Marion Evensen 
Tras ..cscces eon’ wiisivereianlt SABES OS Mhkisk awed epee suelee Grace Hampton. 


Action of the play occurs in several parts of the Roman Empire. 
The music arranged by Alfred Dalby. 


The Shakespearean tragedy in a playing version of 
four acts and fourteen scenes. Directed by Frank 
Reicher. 


“THE CHIFFON GIRL” 


A musical comedy in three acts by George Murray; 
music and lyrics by Carlo and Sanders. Produced_by 
Charles Capehart at the Lyric Theater, New York, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 








The Spider. .cfaacGavee cele wenensebes eS eievaiue pia ecaiaratale etnies eiete Leah May 
Tough Boy....ccscccceccecectcereesenteetesenencs ... William Green 
Mario Navarro.....sseeeees Lethaia ceisler # inv oia ae aKnie yeiele reece Joseph Lertora 
Edward Lewis......ccccccceseseeteccensssecescccreceees ...John Park 
Betty Lewis.......ccseccecrcccceresscnsvccseteevscecens Gladys Miller 
Tonita Rovelli......sccccccccccccssccenscscccere .....Eleanor Painter 
Tim Delancy..... deldiad aga Hae ease dwacien a6 cen davis tagiae Shaun O’Farrell 
Woolsey ./o¥ sicescisisieis cate eters ijctaleteibfelelsielviets wvicalslard etaeee eres Frank Doane 
Specialty Dancers.....-.-- alefareLataetalaratclecmtets Si Layman, Helen Kling 
Lieutenant Dickie Stevens........- wile Sie ele seeeeeeeeesJames Marshall 


Mortimer Stevens,.....ssscceccsececcesceecsceesesdames E, Sullivan 
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VeRray cele aateciate cieid.ossaia(sisislere’ateisieleleie sisieln siviersteleleisis vislels <1 Arthur E. Viall 

Act I,—‘‘ Little Italy’ in Lower New York. Act II.—Edward 
Lewis’s Home on Long Island. Act IJI.—Café Bohéme, New York 
City. 


The story of an Italian girl with a big voice and an 
interest in a banana shop. A wealthy patron sends her to 
Italy to have her voice cultivated. Four years and one 
act later she returns a great prima donna. And still 
true to her Mario, who gave up selling statuary to 
become a successful bootlegger. 


“THE MOON-FLOWER ” 


A play in three acts by Zoé Akins, adapted from the 
Hungarian of Lajos Biro. Produced by Charles L. 
Wagener at the Astor Theater, New York, February 25, 
1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Patea targa isira ie seni siateyo tie Ue nisi plaids, 6\c)e(ciutasnie die dt xoisels Sidney Blackmer 
BBG sco cues igics nm meee HaIe a nWle eWisioaeiste Pu aetna a aptN:e Elsie Ferguson 
Waiter...... ...Edward Broadley 








....Edwin Nicander 
..Frederic Worlock 


The Baron.. 
The Duke... 
Another Waiter.. 3h «Hubbard Kirkpatrick 
Ke) Martie! dE Stel’: <draisisisiets seed Aolelaleiesv ctetolere va aye» 00 s]6 Gustay Roland 

Act I,—The Terrace. Act II. and IJI.—A Salon in the Suite 
Imperial. Time and Place—A Hotel at Monte Carlo. 


Peter, a lawyer’s clerk in Budapest, inherits a few 
thousand crowns from his father. Being a dreamy sort 
he is determined to spend it all on one glorious spree 
and then throw himself into the sea. In Monte Carlo 
he organizes the spree —falls in love with Diane, a 
duke’s mistress, and includes her in it. But next morning 
he forgets the sea and wants to live on — always with 
Diane. Being a practical person, Diane, though also 
in love with Peter, cannot see her way clear to desert 
the duke and his fatter income, and sails, as scheduled, 
on his yacht. 
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“THE STRONG” 


A drama in three acts by Karen Bramson. Produced 
by Henry Baron at the Forty-ninth Street Theater, New 
York, February 26, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Guerhard Klenow. .....sseeeeercesecceccesrecereseeess Henry Herbert 

(Courtesy of David Belasco) 
Mariets disse foes be sctote ss 0556 « oteyalp vintale sie/uarp gia’ veiolats orgie |. Angela Jacobs 
ANEEB si cee cin ce isiene Coe sc see Up eminsin ses pete sis ct 4m 0/50 00 eine Helen Weir 
Theodore Forsberg....+eecersecveccnceeseerrcsssecsnecces A. P. Kaye 
Eric Wedel.....ccccsccsccccccccccssccceccccccncoesoes Brandon Peters 
A. Hotel Servant....-csccsececsseccsovereersrscesens Maurice McCrae 


Act I. and IlI.—Professor Klenows Study, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. Act Il.—The Sitting Room of a Hotel in the South of 
France. 


Guerhard Klenow, an old and crook-backed pro- 
fessor, rescues Aneta from a cruel father who was using 
her as a decoy in his winery. Later he seeks to win the 
love of the girl by pitting his helplessness and need 
against the youth and strength of her lover, Eric. Aneta, 
torn between a sense of gratitude to the professor and 


love for: Eric, kills herself. 


“FATA MORGANA” 


A drama in three acts by Ernest Vajda, translated by 
James L. A. Burrell. Produced by the Theater Guild, at 
the Garrick Theater, New York, March 3, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
George. .oscereccccscaerrcrengseretecereseessccecsrcacs Morgan Farley 
His Mother.....cccccecccccscvvcscvccccesessccencesese Josephine Hull 
Annie, His Sister.....+eceseeeerseeeererereerecereces Patricia Barclay 
His Father. ....cccccceccecee cesses reesvereccecesens William Ingersoll 
Peters. Oe.e Tedd in Ake MAS abies eles a cinleintn en isle erasers James Jolley 
Rosalie. oc... ces costo reeceeecesere eer seessesecscerens Helen Westley 
Charles Cheltenham 
Mya, Blazy cen ddidotes erie ...Armina Marshall 
Therese’y oc voce ucteis 6 oie(ewltsjaCye)e/eie »10!el eee in.e' »/sjeyeie sjalefesninsoyeid ne Aline Berry 
Katharine. ......ccccccccccce sees cnccrcccccccensscsscsses Edith Meiser 
FI@Ory oa oisic's wenn plaielel's) e106 ee . Sterling Holloway 
Franciska....ccsseceecccecececesseseevessocverseeeees Helen Sheridan 
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Citarley ¢Blazy: cca pciat anor ete ceysencs  kcaamt ak scacn Paul E. Martin 
Mathilde s Ray, sacrta acest noseticrte tcc cee see oe ce Emily Stevens v 
Gabrioli Fay ieee sashes os Sak Ss ee os eh bakes Orlando Daly 


George, eighteen, having been rebellious, is left at home 
when his family goes to a village celebration and all- 
night dance. Mathilde Fay, an attractive and flirtatious 
second cousin living in Budapest, comes unexpectedly 
to visit and finds George alone. The boy, immediately 
stricken by her charms, is a willing victim of her rather 
deliberate seduction. Next morning, when Mathilde’s 
husband arrives and offers her a trip to Ostend, she 
forgets all about George. But to the boy she is still the 
romance of his life and he would have her divorce her 
husband and marry him. She takes him for a walk on 
the Puszta and points out to him that his love is like a 
mirage, which she cannot afford to indulge. Her tastes 
and extravagances demand the realities of life. 


“THE OUTSIDER ” 


A drama in three acts by Dorothy Brandon. Pro- 
duced by William Harris, Jr., at the Forty-ninth Street 
Theater, New York, March 3, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Mrs. Prederiek’, Laddae kK. C.S.p sew sisisinis sisatacied ool chen Whitford Kane 
Sir Montagu Tollemache, F.R.C.S........cesceceee T. Wigney Percyval 
Mr. Vincent -Helmore, FR. CiSi ace ce ac scices cies eee ee Kenneth Hunter 
Sir Nathan Israel,)\ Fuh. C:S clap eenieaaad sein sieetiewlenives coset John Blair 
Mr. Jasper, sturdee.} MiG...) a... aettasisen veers ee: Lester Lonergan 
nlagegSturdod joyce a. ee tema eka. Wee aac. Katharine Cornell 
Madame K last. +. nasroi Pienumientocd Sea ee dalton Lulaloats Fernanda Eliscu 
Anton 'Hagatzy i evedesesintine tadehie ted oscandene eta Lionel Atwill 
Paitchard srakigiiasec cae sme ta ean cok ote ee leh cic Florence Edney 
Basil Owen nes const oie tciaesolg sect nee eee aaa Pat Somerset 


Anton Ragatzy, apprenticed as a boy to a maker of 
bandages and splints for surgeons, patents a rack on 
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which he is later able to stretch patients afflicted with 
malformed joints and cure them, often after recognized 
surgeons have failed. Lacking a technical education, 
however, the Royal College of Surgeons is vigorous in 
its denouncement of him as a quack. Ragatzy, embittered 
by this opposition, conspires to get Lalage Sturdee, 
daughter of the most famous of the Royal surgeons and 
lame from birth, to try his rack. A year later she is 
cured. And during the year she has forgotten one lover 
and found another in Ragatzy. 


M. MAURICE DE FERAUDY 


First American engagement of the French star, pre- 
sented by Wendell Phillips Dodge at the Fulton Theater, 
New York, March 10, 1924, 


Cast of characters — 
“ AFFAIRES SONT AFFAIRES ” 


Comédie en Trois Actes, en Prose, d’Octave Mirbeau 


Mlle:; Biatachini. <:c1 tisii0c/s sis sie ces's wipiotsisele'ess a/sieloa'eind eras Madame Lechat 
Henriette Lovee scars sais nstep ov caemis we eins gos \aing onipia’e spine 6a Germaine 
MMs FELCCtor iets elvis su erste alaleis'e es cle olaleelessievete via's c:nicrels eveletn slew W)siaia wiaratate Jean 
Pierre “Caillahet.. fi..<sin0:5 tae a jetensnamsiy saiean siia Lucien Garraud 
DG PF oxa ay tic acinwieis aigieaicisitlseleeelien </ve eaawiie s/h uae Isidore Lechat 
GUY vine sinieleleiser atic a\welalcae Solis anise siplecnletrietets <iaiersie\vleins olnjete tary Phinck 
GOW LG) .01515/aha/ ore Picts Ialela:s into ietarcielalelelo Wis stelstete a ¢ sa.abera le eikielste, + sleet Grucch 
RROMGE «. oie ais.vaia'ass alona opines helen eeeses ais M. de La Fontenelle 


Henry ‘Wermeuet o0ie hav cciossaclemtinteleecveiclac aes eiaeimas Xavier Lechat 
Pierre de Rigoult 





During a two weeks’ engagement, of which the above 
was the first performance, Maurice de Feraudy appeared 
in the following plays: “ L’Avare,” “Monsieur Broton- 
neau,” “La Nuit de Mai d’Alfred de Musset,” “Il ne 
Faut Jurer de Rien,” “‘ La Nouvelle Idole,” “ Blanchette ” 
and “ Le Legataire Universel.” 
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A comedy in three acts by Israel Zangwill. Produced 
by Harrison Grey Fiske, at the Gaiety Theater, New 
York, March 11, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 








Robert Sundale, K.Gon< ccccc csc vncccccensiecsiesscecisisscs O. P. Heggie 
Katherine Sundale........0.sccccccccscccoceecssscccescs Isabel Irving 
BR CHRE to 5 bi speo.c'e 0 s:5)¢ wivie neath 'ns ie srnin's 6'5.055.0.9 ¥)4he-9 alae.6 Kenneth Mackenna 
IMLAY sale cicicwiste isle selene ceisie'sigs cleiciecccise vemesietcetice sense Helen Hayes 
Beainieh. 2.(.0..4/sl0n» .Galwey Herbert 
Feodosia Moskovski...ccsescscccccccccsescccccesesscsceces Olin Field 


John Ashlar, C.E.... ....Harris Gilmore 
Sir William Wimple.. ...St. Clair Bayfield 
DV OrOth ye ace \svsle's ciclo «isis vivisis a voicle wig v's = 0)s\e/slelnis\ainie ys isis slag sia) Gilda Leary 
Oscar Pleat.......cscccccccccscccccccrscsccccicesccceesvers James Dale 
Joanna Betzberg: oo ccc csc wc cteccc cs tesscsccvssvcuvcsves Mary Shaw 

Act I.—Mrs. Sundale’s Drawing Room in a Quiet London Square. 
Act II.—Richard Sundale’s Studio in Chelsea. Act IUI.—Mrs. Sun- 
dale’s Drawing Room. Staged by Harrison Grey Fiske. 

Richard and Mary, children of the Sundales, have 
taken up with the rapidly advancing younger set of 
London, including Oscar Pleat, a free-loving poet, and 
Dorothy Wimple, daughter of the king’s surgeon, who 
is frankly living with Pleat as his soul’s mate. Richard 
and Mary consistently defy their old-fashioned and 
misunderstanding parents until they are brought up 
with a turn — Richard by his discovery that he loves 
Dorothy enough to marry her and father Oscar Pleat’s 
expected heir, and Mary when she learns that her 


mother’s life is endangered by a necessary operation. 


“THE LADY KILLER” 


A farce in three acts by Alice and Frank Mandel. 
Produced by the Morosco Holding Company, Incor- 
porated, at the Morosco Theater, New York, March 12, 
1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Gordon Kennddy.......cssccsccctsvoscesvecesesssececs George Alison 
POtGr Gs cars hv sivas etartlmscis te wale de ue sich ve vince ses as William A. Norton 


Mae Kennedyechsccces cose h senses slew seenner prrerererbthel Jackson 
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Rena Blake. .....-000secs veces Gala vteh a @ #0 plop apse of0y weiss oars Doris Kelly 
Henry. Meecham.........e.00+- SASS os ew Risineiesle ..-Harold Vermilye 
Dearest Saithas aie os vate sive cece sine sus wie sisla,Siare wletnieieevs'aylele e.0's Claiborne Foster 









TWEY css. 0uomiiaalhstelals ae = aiataiet stats false Lucile Webster 
Jack Kennedy........ w gaia chele ietoegarke Paul Kelly 
Frank Burnttam:). 5) ..4 cjetaaivasise siete oe ..-Charles Hammond 
Grezoryiiacislcisstseishcetene etsle ete eralnereel® ie ofe.oiaceroleiul eietotaletere James Gleason 
Lo ean. ie Wa aidla ace fore oreiantiejauecdigio tre oietele Rleleiai Aeroiescaaere aie somtaistans James Donlan 
Malcolm Smith.............+. a wlpiarchee vipat erdja/avaias alae eine ats Lyle Clement 


Act I., Il. and IIJ.—The Home of Gordon Kennedy. 


Joan Smith, working as secretary to a Hollywood 
picture scenarist, acquires the cinema point of view. 
When the boy she loves is charged with murder she takes 
the crime on her own shoulders, because she knows no 
jury will ever convict a pretty girl. The crime being a 
comic attempt on the part of one lawyer to convince 
another of the plausibility attaching to circumstantial 
evidence, Joan escapes trial, but not matrimony. 


“ MACBETH ” 


Produced by the Equity Players at the Forty-eighth 
Street Theater, New York, March 15, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 






Macbeth...... nigisteleldietsa melsteohes dele ne wicieead tiem bion es, s James K. Hackett 
Macdull, o:0'00cjeiniae Sataeieaane as tial BBC fae: satay .»-»Moffat Johnston 
MDURCHI ss sinig- s)oinine'e,Asale (sere enigis mnie .o late ind sdieceeceoses sce Henry Mortimer 
»++.Douglass Dumbrille 

jomaters Lawrence Cecil 





3 William P. Adams 
evceeeeeesee. Harvey D. Hayes 












SOytOW ss dusts acne sce bacics aa nttmistee nvelainlavaleteve exe etaietel tigi ere John Connery 
Porters ia aaa isteuateis eseke whe Bees Hac Stajaloleisialoiniaieisictersiletsyere Louis Wolheim 
Dieser ee ahh SitecMeaaateus. aig ere sie ebigeei sient Gait seleseiatnte Charles Warburton 
Witch, Messenger, Armor-Bearer...... Are roo harGn > Barry Macollum 
Murderer. so ocsic ccedeaes oobi ceiceataed Gane eet eats kas Robert Lawler 
2nd Messenger........sceceecevees Biatelaleva eieveraisisistea om Russell Morrison 
Donald pag siesta sin: lois ieip]s oi etd aieteg sin) ote lele: siping Sebiays care Howard Claney 
Seward, CApparitiony. sty scisarovliesterotabivelove seisiviaiae acevo nies Joseph Singer 
Fleance, Apparition........csecsseees Sia eames ven gee eas Teddy Jones 
2nd Apparition...... seeeeees Evelyn Ware 
Lady | Machethy oy tiiviciciee steels te stolons wisn ns aaa aeeneenicton Clare Eames 
Gentlewoman i5, disrsrasieitn cles analee F ilele a tremens Catherine Proctor 
Tat: Witclis’s sh sewcas che sirosernet ace cores sions nislete seth eeacte Helen Strickland 
2nd Witch....... aiekelaia ial nial in| Uist tata hie aye pipreatarae a tei wale Helen Van Hoose 


The Shakespeare tragedy in a playing version of five 
acts and nineteen scenes. 
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“ WELDED ” 


A drama in three acts by Eugene O’Neill. Produced 
by Kenneth Macgowan, Robert Edmund Jones and 
Eugene O’Neill in association with the Selwyns, at the 
Thirty-ninth Street Theater, New York, March 17, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


BHleanore Owent li. Tawa hows Be vate oa eeedas cons batanide eet Doris Keane 
Michael’, Capel... sass susie dicistg vicis vsbisesvineesbantiseeds Jacob Ben-Ami 
Joku (Darntony:. cesres va oss qeiecessscee oe cde ene eaeeest Curtis Cooksey 
Fey ESTATE OU DOL OC OTRO DOC OC ECE CCE een Catherine Collins 


Act I.—The Capes’s Apartment. Act II.—Scene 1—Darnton’s Li- 
brary. Scene 2—A Room. Act III.—The Capes’s Apartment. 

Eleanor Owen is an actress, Michael Cape, her hus- 
band, a playwright. So intense is their love for each 
other that both resent its absorption of their respective 
individualities. There are frequent quarrels and many 
disturbing jealousies, followed by feverish scenes of 
forgiveness. At the height of one quarrel they break, 
each swearing the other is trying to degrade their love. 
Both rush from the apartment to be avenged. Eleanor 
goes openly to the apartment of one who would be her 
lover, but finds she can go no farther. The memory 
of her love for her husband stands as a barrier before 
her. Michael, picking up the first girl of the streets 
he meets, suffers a similar revelation in her rooms. The 
concluding act finds them returned home, admitting that, 
like it or not, each must protect the inspired affection 
born of their meeting. 


“SWEET SEVENTEEN ” 


A comedy in three acts by L. Westervelt, John Clem- 
ents, Harvey O'Higgins and Harriet Ford. Produced by 
John Henry Mears at the Lyceum Theater, New York, 
March 17, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
Adaya rman vie ciavsisjs/Feje:crelelely s/s tlsinisiels sale sie 8 Gavalniewea iting Grace Filkins 
CrACOMPRrMUMEC Atak eer rcactith ote Cee eee es Isabel Leighton 
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Peeks Farnum.....-+++++ win alate ete bascnasiene #isia lenis lofaiaiesiOie Marian Mears 
Boz ccc tsaveatesiovicnc cael qereriafety pierale wrote detaielsisleaprehinye By Himself 
Rannié.....cscsccocccrsccececs se wrvinie ss mikes ia be «..++Jennie Eustace 
Russell Farnum..... sel alice eh Ra /slvinsdisintasetale ale ie balay arate « Douglas Wood 
Bill Boyd. ...sccceececesescecrvees ENE eat oiuiais aioceWielelaiateoiehe Stanford Jolley 
Diana Edgerton... .iscercecseeeeceeecessenceeareress Josephine Drake 
Ted Rutherford.......eeeeeeeeeeconce mie abel ...Edward H. Wever 
Donald Brown. ....csscccsccseeceneccsseressecess Charles Trowbridge 


Peeks Farnum is seventeen and active. Eager to help 
her daddy meet the problems of a house mismanaged by 
her extravagant mother, who never learned to add, and 
to save her petting-party sister from marrying the wrong 
petter, she gets herself tangled in a lot of amusing 
situations and a suit of boy’s clothes. Finally, when 
she is locked in her room and her clothes taken away 
from her, she manages a sort of elopement for herself 
with her big sister’s beau, and extracts a promise or 
two of domestic reform from her parents. 


MME. SIMONE 


A special engagement, directed by George C. Tyler, in 
which the famous French actress played a series of 
matinée performances at the Gaiety Theater, New York, 
beginning March 21, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
“La VieRGE FOLLE” 









Marcel Armaury.....ssseceeeseecvece sears eiateielstela siecereletetaieneye Jose Ruben 
Duc de Charence......sececssseceeves Ve hieislete0ciea’ Bae paleate de Rigoult 
Gaston de Charence.....+ereeeere dopiopsenean.- sooeeeseeDelaquerere 
L’Abbe Roux........ a dpGinciearaple 008 blues neace be nte Tima Saisie Villemain 
Le Secretaire d’Armaury......eeeeeeeecerceeeserereneeceeerere Morrell 





Pabiai'y c.ciuc:c desler giedaie bisinieiee ef wale jaress s.ar918)s.0ipalajaasejel eile inertial bAt Dupius 
Fanny Armaury......+-..++ Volgtisaisa nase Reloisinln Gi nia] iors ..Mme. Simone 
Diane de Charence (Courtesy of Gilbert Miller)-——Eva Le Gallienne 
Duchess de Charence......+.++++++ af oie g.aicie/wio. a aan Sisis\ecn ake lets alee Burani 





Ketty Gaeycccs CERN Pero wae cuthelsmie ed ee Eee Owe .- Tilden 
Secretaire de Charence......+s++e++ Soins elghatogerpiatet etal eter he «sees SOUtZO 

Act I,—Drawing Room of the de Charence Home. Act II.—Li- 
brary, Office of Marcel Armaury. Act Ill.—Parlor in a Hotel, 
Greenwich, England. Act IV.—Drawing Room, Private Suite of a 
Hotel, London. 


Mme. Simone also revived Alfred Savoir’s “La. 
Couturierre de Lunéville,” and De Porto Riche’s “Le 
Passe ” during this engagement. 
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“ ACROSS THE STREET” 


A comedy in three acts by Richard A. Purdy. Pro- 
duced by Oliver Morosco at the Hudson Theater, New 
York, March 24, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Mildred Martin. ........ccccccscccccccccecccscvccceccees Ruth Thomas 
Oberly Musgrave......-essseeseeeesrcnsececeesrereeeee Elmer Grandin 
Harry Stapletom........cescesscccecscecssceseeseens Hooper Atcheley 
Joe Bagley... ...cccccssscsecvsccesseccccccncsesecsnces Fred Raymond 
Cyrus Perkins.........ceececceccssescceeseceeens James K. Applebee 
Galvin) Abb Otts sails ciciec'clel sie 4 /s'elwys\b)s'al viele ew vieisielsalejawsifeiais George Neville 
Agnes Ellery......c.scssccscsccsevcccevecsccsossersons Lucile Nikolas 





Kenneth Dodge Robert Emmett Keane 
Col. Wentworth Dodge.......c.ssseccenscecncsscsseccs Peter Raymond 





Act IL—The Bagley Dry Goods Store. Act II.—Editorial Room 
of the Glendale Observer. Act III—The Town Hall. Staged by 
Oliver Morosco. 


Kenneth Dodge, son of an old-time editor, is sent 
by his father to Glendale, Vermont, to take over and 
make something of the Glendale Observer. Joe Bagley, 
son of a Glendale dry goods merchant, is left his father’s 
store as his inheritance. Kenneth wants to be a_busi- 
ness man and Joe wants to write. They secretly change 
jobs, Joe dictating the editorial policy of the Observer, 
and Kenneth putting on gingham sales at the emporium. 
Both are tremendously successful. After a rousing town 
meeting they are elected selectmen and marry two of 
the village girls. 


“THE MAN WHO ATE THE POPOMACK ” 


A tragi-comedy in four acts by W. J. Turner. Pro- 
duced by the Cherry Lane Players, Incorporated, at 
the Cherry Lane Theater, New York, March 24, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Mr. Anthony......sececescccecccecescecscuseees Charles Welsh-Homer 
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A Man... .ceccccecscvconcccces cov eeeeereeece .+.+.Thurston Macauley 
First Young Man......++-+++e+ saiiesisigeleere Siyatelsiaieitte ... Walter Plunkett 
Second Young Man.......-- niet iale(is eieieietpise elas vie are .-.Neal Caldwell 
Murick | Rand ysis dole dlr ieit sislcele + oetit o gyoblawmniateiweitietdelo Mere Tompkins 
Lord Belvoir.....+-+++++ S aieieisingeleiemiatnlely’ ws ee sty «-.+. William S. Rainey 
Parlourmaid.......++++. sole eisleld biBialolehale ofoleretsita aie 6 ++.+e.-Esther Belford 
Lady Olivia....ssseeeeeeereeeees os ic) a Sarah Truax 
Lady Phaoron......seeseeeees i certs eee Ethel Martin 


Sir Philo Phaoron.......ceseececcsvecereesceseeeses Reginald Travers 
Sir Solomon Raub....ssccesccecececesevceseseersseess Dennis Cleugh 
A Mandarin......ccccccess HOHOC .Charles Welsh-Homer 









First Chinaman.......-+eseeceeeseeee seins 
Second Chinaman......seseecereeeees wis 





Arthur William Row 
...Walter Plunkett 


Harringham, .....+sessesssevers selectishelslaia/aiic alsrajefiiaseisiayals Lionel Ferrend 
Nosegay....cccscccccccvercsccnecsscvcceres veeeee+ Arthur William Row 
Act L.—A Picture Gallery off Regent Street. Act II.—Drawing 


Room at Sir Solomon Raub’s. Act III.—Lord Belvoir’s Flat. 
IV.—The Same. Staged by Reginald Travers. 


Putting the hypocrisy of the world to test, Lord Belvoir 
eats heartily of the popomack, the most delicious of 
eastern fruits but of an odor most offensive to western 
nostrils. Within a short space he is deserted by all those 
friends who previously had found him vastly entertaining 
and worth while. Disgusted that so trivial a thing as a 
smell could so affect intelligent humans he blows out his 


brains. 


“THE MAIN LINE” 


A comedy in three acts by Grace Griswold and Thomas 
McKean. Produced by the Comedy Productions Com- 
pany, Incorporated, at the Klaw Theater, New York, 


March 25, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Izzy Goldstein.......+s+seeeeedeeeees eb inicislaie «gee eae certelerey Sam Jaffe 
Mrs, Fogarty..ssccresercsccresscecceseere pad sepals: 6 -Emily Francis 








Betty Beverley..... ce :ececeeee eee eee te eeeterecenenanences Jo Wallace 
SimMons....eeeceesses Kore simbaiei coi bial 8 ie alvin Kevitt Manton 
LUcy..ccceccsscrc ccc ceccressseressereeesesssascsssesers Hazel Harroun 
PRD Biss 5 inselhieiowis ices emia nietsyeineielen ...George Tawde 
Bob Rittenhouse.......-.seeceseeseereeers ..Murray Bennett 
Trevor Burton......--+ eve isinsitialeiere au ba Wrolniseere ete erate Courtney White 
Katy...... pte elo olalayale'a mriatat cie'e olols/eie dakivalieieaied alo\slofertevaloes oO DLanys hacane 
Alice Miller...cccsccccsccccccccvcescesssccsvcssccssuce Elsie Esmond 


Mrs. Daisy Rittenhouse....... dois ode vialaiesies cisse veces GLACOs Gx ASMKORD 
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Mrs Dua Billy seiaieistclerstvleh sass ate sie cies steieieins stelsleis ie: ets ¢ Millie Butterfield 
IMA rJiOny srevatecenverstetale telatealals alot sia losole/oleieisteleie'e'ersforalaves ere aterniers Mattie Edwards 
WL iplimpatateraterarsreletotote ataieleseleralsielaieces6 elute eis o/s siecele aie ese e.avo.eyris's Eleanor Seybolt 


Scene—The Servants’ Hall. At the Home of Mrs. Rittenhouse, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. Staged by Horace Sinclair. 


Betty Beverley, from the south, goes into service in 
the home of Mrs. Daisy Rittenhouse, who lives along the 
aristocratic “main line” of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
running through Philadelphia’s most exclusive suburbs. 
Being a social reformer and keen to reéstablish the old 
understandings between “the help and the helpless,” 
Betty puts a parlor in the servants’ quarters which be- 
comes the most comfortable and most generally fre- 
quented room in the house. Also she inspires Bob 
Rittenhouse with ambition, frustrates a diamond rob- 
bery and finally manages to draft the Rittenhouse estate 
as a model intelligence office, where mistresses and maids 
will both be handed questionnaires before it is decided 
they will be permitted to live and work together. 


“VOGUES OF 1924” 


A musical revue in two acts by Fred Thompson and 
Clifford Grey; music by Herbert Stothart. Produced 
by the Messrs. Shubert at the Shubert Theater, New York, 
March 27, 1924. 


Principals engaged — 


Odette Myrtil J. Harold Murray 
May Boley Fred Allen 

Irene Delroy Jimmie Sayo 
Anette Bade George Anderson 
Beatrice Swanson Hal Van Rensalear 


Marcella Swanson James Alderman 
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“ NANCY ANN ” 


A comedy in three acts by Dorothy Heyward. Pro- 
duced by Richard Herndon at the Forty-ninth Street 
Theater, New York, March 31, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Nancy Angeline Van Cuyler Farr.........+..se0+- Francine Larrimore 
Riggers. Ako wclals o.sin cine was «\nisinm uclolniniosisieliie Ue metelsivicrste'e Harry Blakemore 
Miss, DeXteEiiicccictceccccccscsccsccepetecenesiens cs bis Pauline Armitage 
Aunt Angeline (Mrs. Chiverick—née Farr).........+++ Edith Shayne 
Aunt Kate (Mrs. Flemming—née Van Cuyler)........ Marie R. Burke 
Aunt Emily (Miss Van Cuyler)..........eeeseseeees Louise Randolph 















Aunt Nancy (Mrs. Webster—née Farr)..........0.+++ Ada C. Neville 
Rr.’ Liewylicc. sco tac ap’ 0o)ec'e eal ..Charles Angelo 
Marcia Haddon Mary Rose McGlynn 


Mr. Brandon. 
Lulu Treman.. 


ne HOE Ralph Carter 
..May Hopkins 





Billie Claridge... ..Clare Weldon 
Beth Worthington.. .»Mary Tarry 
Mr. (‘Cappers co iisiselesecs cea .-Frank Knight 
James Lane, Harveys «rics: scine ctisicie «ca ncasesisccie -»-Tom Nesbitt 
Dats: Dennis iorec. cs evecice ss aed ots teleld 6 dle ewe abine sale olersleveioe Wallace Ford 
Waiter.......... iolahate’ eis ve tte eialiesn)aloisia.aiaieieid alolal hie amielacinicls Walter T. Jones 
aerry, © Consiell aon ccuiereciw aaeiasels seein es aise rs William W. Crimans 


Act I—Aunt Kate’s Living Room. Act. II. and III.—James Lane 
Harvey’s Offices. 

Nancy Farr, strictly reared and closely guarded by 
four Boston aunts, acquires a dislike for society and a 
passion for a leading stock actor. She bolts her coming 
out party, pawns her party gown for a working dress, 
beards the actor in his den, is properly repulsed and 
threatened with punishment, only to cry herself into a 
job and a romance before the evening is finished. 


*“ PARADISE ALLEY ” 


A musical comedy in two acts by Charles W. Bell and 
Edward Clark; lyrics by Howard Johnson; music by 
Carle Carlton, Harry Archer and A. Otvos. Produced 
by Carle Carlton at the Casino Theater, New York, March 
31, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Little Annies Rooney's. seis -iers's gos 5's sie st clalsls/aleis/s wroialere Hallie Manning 
MOC Maree «auc sie oinicic raise ciealeetotet acts cincacaeusl psi Evelyn Martin 
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Mother O’Grady.......+.. Sinisisiale bl ateisiareldis:eiplaveins diets sim Dorothy Walters 
Casey the Cop... Mecsssscesscccescrcvavscrecsserece William Renaud 
Quinnie La Salle........eeeeseeeeeeeees mise raketerelctets Ida May Chadwick 
Bonnie Brown. ....scestseccvcscees Salute alew\entelesestepiarlo Helen Shipman 
Spike Muldoon....-...seeeeveeseeeees palaldiet sfaldistaleatle:sieieterais Arthur West 
Jack Harriman... ae oe Chas. Derickson 
Rudolf ZotzZ.....scesecssee .George Bickel 


Sylvia Van de Veer...csssseesesscccevees vrelein shold .-Gloria Dawn 
Edward Harrimant. occ oc. osc 0 ccs ciate niececvecities sive cisive Edward Wonn 
Dusty... iveceess Niptajaraiare lv oteisie 7a vielovejeiss\c\w/ale/ovalelbieimiere) aialnieie Ceioun Ben Benny 
37 0CS BD ECOBDOECT On DOO TODORU DT COGLOC OT COOCOCCOGDC HOD Burke Western 


Four of the Finest and Reporters—Four Entertainers....Lloyd Balliot, 
William Renaud, Frank Stanhope, Garfield Brown 


Alex (Huxley. fivcccigessstevs sss qeececiicecsevesinca sites Leslie Barrie 
Stage Door Keeper,.........ccccsccccteccseerusssccs Arthur Atkinson 

Act I.—Paradise Alley, New York. Act IIl.—Piccadilly Theater, 
London. ; 


Bonnie Brown, the pet of Paradise Alley, has stage 
ambitions. Quinnie La Salle, having gone from the Alley 
to the stage, eggs her on. Bonnie, in London, is a hit 
in “ The Gaiety Girl,” which subjects her for two acts to 
the proposals of the English bounders and delays her 
marriage to Jack Harriman, the American lightweight 
champ. 


“THE ANCIENT MARINER ” 


Produced by the Provincetown Players at the Province- 
town Playhouse, New York, April 6, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


The Ancient Mariner.......e.eeeeeeee diaterdig atv ia eiWi sala loin E. J. Ballantine 
First Wedding Guest........scseecsessccescccsecssessees James Shute 
Second Wedding Guest........seececeeeeeerverevecs H. L. Rothschild 
Third Wedding Guest........ccseeseeesseseeeerseeereare Charles Ellis 
CHGLuUs. ose dss i0 Clement Wilenchick, William Stahl, Harold McGee, 
Benjamin Keiley, Robert Forsyth, John Taylor 
LGHMBMAN ss tecasswiaclos deldies (os etilslevieisiaedviecmecieue rece James Meighan 
Bride........ a EAS iy cra lari cMBitalal te: aug blainip sais 6 We QO cb pat Rosalind Fuller 
Brid@ groom s..(s ci ove let vin te sin nes vei conta seivcisiseeesjecece Gerald Stopp 
Life-in:Deative.s victielsidewsadecaislasocecssnsnicnacsasaeaes Rita Matthias 
Barat (SpPari css cecey ois nl daalsiois elolapaldiela)»-elaveieie slelaiovala/endheisie,a’ayy « Henry O’Neill 
Second Spirit... 0... ccc ce nccscccveccvsccesscccecsnves Gerald Stopp 
Wale eas. Ee Ne Melane oo ta cia lelnldna Wie ick wa aieis, Rupert Caplan 
Pilots Boy). -ticesisis uae isis se ire his es’ Path dip’ e wiera whee we: wes John Brewster 


BISSGH AG is ochre or ctasvedhel wdtatees Vakevhiaveerobst -Henry O’Neill 
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*““ GEORGE DANDIN ” 
By Moliére 


George: Dandin. Soi oe snansieca sn cmeciesiteeniecaeds st eantane Charles Ellis 
AngCliguOnvidestccscsums caidas ey Rp ects ss seems cawaer ee’ Rosalind Fuller 
IM Wile ASG Cea Gist ators, sisieisso(vieleiasexeis}ciaiete sieiclecenielece sere aver ate Henry O’Neill 
Madame ‘de Sotenvillles cscs swisis seni semeesre sii asia Kirah Markham 
Cita Anes vemraresinrsciniste(aicrorsigivialalvinicrelacisisieuisiaaiad vaeisisamtiate Gerald Stopp 
La WAU SHt/.7, retaraibssie aypioicrsceiei st giatevararalciet el sinvareisnsv sik slerMetatel ote Rita Matthias 
Lubin Hee sepa waish ache scieeh poeippkeres berees cee estas Rupert Caplan 
ELGTISE .Hetitm ows & cisisteuaes eres aioe soa le oleae ities males eles pees John Brewster 


The scene is before the house of George Dandin. 


A dramatic setting of the Coleridge poem, slightly 
rearranged. “George Dandin” is a Moliére revival in 
which the great Frenchman has been credited with includ- 
ing many personal domestic experiences. 


“ HELENA’S BOYS ” 


A comedy in three acts by Ida Lublenski, dramatized 
from a story by Mary Brecht Pulver. Produced by 
Charles L. Wagner, at the Henry Miller Theater, New 
York, April 7, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Helen (Tildenics's «stgavcs emus vic ween slaistecie vis stactaateielsmtesieaete Mrs. Fiske 
Harold/)<* Beansyiitt. hire sieiteiiasi lent ms side eicica sie cieice Gay Pendleton 
Gn SY 5 0. tp incicinsiete Cates gab aan sinygra gam pis naira as w sie ie Reggie Sheffield 
Moresby Girard tick Fateleioeis satcle ais cleiclcdiotelniae @ ciation tictetele alate Ralph Shirley 
Jarnes) Truesdell cy sienparere tree miss aisinrsin's sia ean tereoaneane William Courtleigh 
Tot vdravmontl..42)cicccievd celle slatsreie ciateies celeste vieleiete eins aleiate Irene Purcell 
Ann! Kintballtiii. 27 hicet site Oa olttee cloistel leks daatda erect nick en Elaine Temple 
Tibby ‘“McNain: 010s doses diwape ce ts cee atk suaietoe ee, Louie Emery 
MES Parr spusivcsisiels ce tore centcdess sen celashivetortenettee Carlton Rivers 
LAGCYiisiarcve ne sais ole foiole visite HOUR ae CiRte Stein ont CORTE Eunice Osborne 
Richard «.saiieioaoasetieresiin oerswrona can uicetadse antes seas John A. Willard 


Act I., II. and III.—The Living Room in the Home of Mrs. Tilden 
in a Small Town near New York. 

Helena Tilden is the widowed mother of two sons, Henry 
and “Beansy.” ‘“ Beansy,” having shouted, “ Bunk!” 
in the midst of his college professor’s oration on patri- 
otism and the late war, is sent home. He runs to brother 
Henry, and Henry, being a young radical, supports him. 
When mother mentions her son’s rudeness and intimates 
that he will have to apologize, they counter with windy 
defenses of the new freedom and the rights of the indi- 
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vidual. Forced to do something drastic to convince them 
of their lack of judgment, Helena pretends to embrace 
their most extreme views, gets squiffy on what they think 
is Scotch and threatens to live openly with a village 
manufacturer. They beg her finally to desist, and are 
tamed radicals when their visit is finished. 


“TWO STRANGERS FROM NOWHERE” 
A drama in three acts by Myron C. Fagan. Produced 


by Myron C. Fagan at the Punch and Judy Theater, New 
York, April 7, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 





Dr Allan) Gordon. cuccdcecsevic/avscangee ad cenescvese ns Richard Gordon 
John Gordon...... iialalaieletetaiale ainiolaiahd atalele w OP sin aiolaie: ¢elsilis James Bradbury 
Florence Gordon..., ...Frances McGrath 
Angelo Desdichadas vases cies aso sivie sisweianeay sense casoes Fritz Leiber 
PROMS CRATE ..< cles vatiait o's 's.6'p\e viein'e 5is\s ele 18 9'4\6 p'e\s\e'9 siete sisieisie Norval Keedwell 
Tite PLLCHRIOL A cite cac'sa'e.aja's/eiai4 slbcove,s\ale(eisiplzic.omie-e a elt bs.< ei ssalnt ma ail Kane 
Jerome p Hessler, css. cccoccnccecvcncosscasccsvcace Theodore Babcock 
Aunt Martha.. Thais Lawton 


Bryerly.. ia. sss0s a ..Frank Allworth 
Louise Huldane. ..-Peggy Allenby 

Act I. and III.—Living Room in the Home of the Gordons. Act 
IIl.—The Home of the Hesslers, Eleven o’Clock the Same Evening. 





Angelo Desdichado, posing as a philanthropic sci- 
entist, is really Satan incarnate. Doomed to tempt all 
those with whom he comes in contact to the degradation 
of their souls, for every one that repulses him he is 
given a good mark in heaven. In the play he works with 
two families, destroying one (the Hesslers) by selling 
Helen to the wicked Jerome for a mess of diamonds, and 
saving the other (the Gordons) when Florence over- 
comes the temptation to desert Allan for her girlhood 
sweetheart, Bob Grant, and eludes also the tentacular 
clutch of Jerome Hessler. 
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“SITTING PRETTY ” 


A musical comedy in two acts by Bolton, Wodehouse 
and Kern. Produced by F. Ray Comstock and Morris 
Gest at the Fulton Theater, New York, April 8, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Mrs. Wagstaff. .......eeceeescrccereeeeerreresecees Marjorie Eggleston 
f Pe A Le ere Cee Hore ii ete ire oh Albert Wyart 
Roper sc cos sleiscicee cde sven cenesesels de Seve ciesislsisisiepinigle «nee Harry Lilford 
** Bill ” Pennington. .....ccecccececcersercoeceseren Rudolph Cameron 
Judson, Watern. ccscivevccccecscncntsictivinevaevesvnasieine Eugene Revere 
Babe LaMarr....sccccccccccscccccsceccseesesesssvessne Myra Hampton 
May Tolliver.......cecceeeccrecescceccererereteeeeere Gertrude Bryan 
PHI! . 5 o.cc slot ses e diaictieie obielwaeleipic sc sleets\eeierselee sg shisiate Queenie Smith 
Jasper. scccaccsccccecceccercdsrscsccscerccvesreseeses Edward Finley 
Wilhelmina. ....ceeeeeeee cern en ececeeeeeteeeneereeeeens Jayne Chesney 
QOH shah visi acleww pemee nce is cima mal nn eee tie So puiglenie George Sylvester 
Wilhelmina o:.)4,c100 vec clesina co tiecteciccieiss ssvacisieievses sane Marian Dickson 
Mr. Pennington.......0.seeeecceccsceseseseverercens George E. Mack 
FLOFaCE, oc cececbcscusacscvcuveeseetacewe ses enennciniy gists Dwight Frye 
Jee bi wiedis iainiorgvrallars wplda’s a. #eisialeecialahe Dish Sts 0\e'6 eterna sierdcuhe Frank McIntyre 
Professor Appleby........sseeceeecceececcesssvereeese George Spelvin 
BOW. oo eee a calc cava cditgaib ese edu cudeWess ss vunmtncnga George O*Donnell 
JAMO ed vedincs car vibe ciclg du napacic ociemieisie oesisecisiesivieginamels Terry Blaine 
CHARACTERS AT THE Batu 
Jenny Lind .....cccccccsccccckovcssevedaccscvccscs Wynthrope Wayne 
Edgar Allan Poe......ccscccecccccresscccccvvccesees George Sylvester 
Barbara Frietchie........secccccsccccvevcccseservcns Mariettea O’Brien 
Stonewall Jackson...) ods dcadccdsccdcccscdvcsucesesncs Edward Finley 
RACH ER Wale Oh creinaly'aisievelecchuisin'elelaieloleleterelaly iels)sie.eieie,s's\ sles Marjorie Eggleston 
Harriet Beecher Stowe.......secceesescerssccsvcere Frieda Fitzgerald 
Lowisa M., Aloott ic seic te scccccescccccbvssesesosccesn pee May Clark 
George Sand. ...ccccecccceccccterconsesecesavese Charlotte Wakefield 
Florence Nightingale..........seseeereevseceseeteeceoes Jayne Chesney 
Empress, Eugénies 2.0005 oececceecencescers svasls ...Dorothy Janice 


Act I.—Garden of Mr. Pennington’s Summer Home at Far Hills, 
N. J. Act II.—Patio of Mr. Pennington’s Winter Home at Belle 
Air, Florida. 


Joe’s a fat old thief who plays a system. With the 
help of the authors he gets Horace, his youthful accom- 
plice, adopted into the homes of rich men where he 
locates the wall safes and the jewels. At the Penning- 
tons’s, however, Horace meets May Tolliver and loves 
her, and Dixie, her sister, helps him go straight. After 
which Dixie mates with Bill Pennington, the real Pen- 
nington heir. 
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“MAN AND THE MASSES” 


A tragedy in seven scenes by Ernest Toller, translated 
by Louis H. Untermeyer. Produced by the Theater 
Guild at the Garrick Theater, New York, April 14, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
TRCN Aono On OOOO DDUE OD UOUUOODOC Ub OOD Onoa ne Blanche Yurka 
The Man—Her Husband..........seecseesseees ..Ullrich Haupt 
The Nameless One (The Spirit of the Masses) Jacob Ben Ami 
The Companion (A Dream Figure) .Arthur Hughes 
First Banker.... soowA. P. Kaye 
Second Banker.. -William Franklin 
Third Banker.... Erskine Sanford 
Fourth! Barker... s.issiceeces ee’ .Leonard Lean 














Ethan eHow scien srelbiale/elele aeleiscieielels ods) dieiclp eines ateldioias <lste ciel Barry Jones 
DIXtH | DAMKEL Weare, gisele wiasle’e toeerstele.s cleis sletes v sie haven e)« Charles Tazewell 
A he Condemned, One 4), « vsis.cjsieisia «12,6 sia «o0ib.cs vse visaine d John McGovern 
Barat a ODI Sia r1 aa ralvislete clevere lei aielsie’ «led iee wise a'e)sieis Aisin: Maurice McRae 
Oca Warksg) Mai. 4% eic's atsie'a ie rdaio.sie ob e.sieleld eases orsnce © ¢ Allyn Joslyn 
Mnird Working) Maw. s deiss sash seminsiescaciecsestecrne Marling Chilton 
Pourth Working Mani iivicccuicccerscesvencociasbeusicas Samuel Rosen 
PAW OTKANGS WXGA iota >) inle'eie}eis aie ele aiee/s o1s'e\e\sisleialo \s)ais)e\ejes Pauline Moore 
PA CMIC DY Seite ccremisigia sare sted ceis'a't oe wita ees apied stein sci Barry Jones 
PAR DEAGBEG 2 «a (srnetehasPolcieiend sieciaiclele otciorsic she sleteveicls alelwesies’S Erskine Sanford 
HITEE SW OMAN METIGONCTs «jsleie/sisisivieldis.sio.«\0ic/0, 12,0) siu\¥/0)<)sie overt © vies Zita Johann 
Second. Woman Prisonerve.s ecce csc cess ccly secured vetiecs Mariette Hyde 
INTOBROE CLUB Oct miclstiarcleitis sie Rakis cicicieccin’s hes wie Pielacis vale binge Sidney Dexter 


In this tragedy of the social revolution in Germany, 
The Woman, a pacifist, assumes the leadership of the 
Communistic party, despite the protests of her husband, 
representing patriotism and the state. Thereafter her 
adventures are tragic. Her followers revolt against her 
insistence on a bloodless revolution, she suffers a series 
of distorted dreams and she finally is executed as a 
traitor by her own party. 


“ CHEAPER TO MARRY ” 


A play in three acts by Samuel Shipman. Produced 
by Richard Herndon at the Forty-ninth Street Theater, 
New York, April 15, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
Florence Lowery... .escicccteccsscvevscoccensvavcsencs Ruth Donnelly 
PF MOMORB erica seb s dh eee Len Wha hiculelevie Gea oe eeey he sedi awende Olga Lee 
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Evelyn. Gardner s. cveh's odalsie’s civictlsine vie v olp\aielsioisiecls ate da Florence Eldridge 
Melville: Masterg o.sieisi'e'cisisc'e'e/aiwialeieis\sio'ole siereielsia v'eipinoivretels Horace Braham 
Fite REQ wy Fie pinfaiwina wv ovelolainie loipieis(ehals elem ayererntala(acs (afer dian Robert Warwick 
Charles? Tyler. sc) \cicses:ecaibiale'seiets c\steie ott mle aialnlei tie) oily wiw/atate’ Allan Dinehart 
Bealah Parker. os << de cso dale uisigpllln oo lair ese paste aie'enine Claiborne Foster 
Everett: Riddlen ase acis cucleed 0 ein ae al S-ataveve stand aretord avaN sree Berton Churchill 


Act I.—Miss Gardner’s Apartment. Act IIl.—The Tyler Apart- 
ment, Act IIJ.—Same as Act I. Place, New York. 

Jim Knight and Charlie Tyler are partners in a glove 
business and personally devoted to each other. Jim, 
being a free lover, does not believe in marriage and takes 
a mistress. Charlie, more old-fashioned, is keen for the 
sanctity of the home and wants to marry. They nearly 
split on the issue, but when they discover that Beulah, 
the wife, and Evelyn, the mistress, are quite content to 
accept each other as social intimates and business part- 
ners, they let it go at that. Six months later it is dis- 
covered that Jim has stolen the firm’s money to keep 
Evelyn in luxury, and Evelyn has stolen Jim’s money 
to provide against the day he will quit her. Charlie and 
Beulah are poorer but happier, though they, too, have 
their problems. 


“EXPRESSING WILLIE ” 


A comedy in three acts by Rachel Crothers. Produced 


by the Equity Players, Incorporated, at the Forty-eighth 
Street Theater, New York, April 16, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
Minnie Whitcomb 
Mrs. Smith 
Simpson... 
Reynolds.... 
Willie Smith.. 


eidselateieiaiuieiste vie sia's cleliaistelalales Chrystal Herne 
Louise Closser Hale 
.-Douglas Garden 
..-John Gerard 
chard Sterling 





















Taliaferro ini. sapteneiue © ...Alan Brooks 
Dolly Cadwalader....... Molly McIntyre 
George Cadwalader...... Warren William 
Frances Sylvester......+.+ Merle Maddern 


TOA Lc vic cc cawe Cad rele cece elsierotslats eve s'n\e sfarwie react otetanaiots Laura Richards 
Act I., II. and IIJ.—The House of Willie Smith on Long Island. 
Staged by Rachel Crothers. 
Willie Smith is the son of a toothpaste king and 
worth millions. His shrewd Yankee mother sees him 
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falling under the influence of a group of cheating self- 
expressionists and seeks to save him by inviting his 
old small-town sweetheart, Minnie Whitcomb, to visit 
him in his Italian villa on Long Island. Minnie and 
the self-expressionists are there over the same week-end. 
She is awkward and unhappy, but she knows music and 
is the only real soul among them. Which Willie dis- 
covers in time to save himself and his money. 


“LEAH KLESCHNA ” 
A revival of the play by C. M.S. McLellan. Produced 
by William A. Brady at the Lyric Theater, New York, 
April 21, 1924, 


Cast of characters — 





Kleschina. 6... cccsccccccccccnvcvccvcecccvcsvcccccccvenes Arnold Daly 
SOWPATA es vas eicln s sle'e's\eleleis a ainlelejvinisvielpeivleidieioeieigele spieuieieisisle Jose Ruben 
Leah Kleschna. ..6isecc vdeo st cteocvvicescveseccecervees Helen Gahagan 
Valentine Favre...csccsscccccccccccgececenesssevscsvessneser Hal Crane 
Sophie Chaponnicre.......seeereeeeeeeeeerereres Katherine Alexander 
Raoul Berton. .riccrcsccssccvcrevcccccvnceeessenecres Lowell Sherman 
Paul Sylvaine...... ... William Faversham 
General Bertom.....cccsscccscvcccenccnsacsscrsenavseses Arnold Korff 
Madame Berton.....scsssersecccesccrescesstcseeveeseess Edith Barker 
CAE GL: Berton {cic sists aren wieleiaiales o/eiele eis 'o'e wleietercalaenrerstel eave Mary Hone 
BEDS i ccc es acces ther beened se udee vedios ests eedn eens Henry Davies 
Sergeant de Vallo.....scsccseeesececereesenesensveeesees Ulric Collins 


Act I.—Kleschna’s Lodgings in Paris. Act II.—Paul Sylvaine’s 
eter] at St. Cloud. Act IlI.—Same as Act II. Act 1V.—Same as 
ct I. 


Leah, the daughter of Kleschna of Vienna, the most 
skillful of Continental thieves many years ago, suffers a 
change of heart in the midst of robbing Paul Sylvaine, a 
deputy of France and an amateur criminologist, who had 
helped to save her life in a railroad wreck. Determining 
to go straight, she quits Father and the gang with some 
difficulty, but strongly backed by the Sylvaine interest. 
In this revival an epilogue in which Leah was reunited 
with Sylvaine was dispensed with. 
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“FLAME OF LOVE” 


A romantic drama by Maurice V. Samuels and Malcolm 


La Prade. Produced by G. W. McGregor at the Morosco 
Theater, New York, April 21, 1924, 


Cast of characters — 


Wir then. srminaseertcas agian doehiacatad sameete/s Se dies ne Sle Brandon Peters 
Chang-chime ecco cecccs cucsisec cscees Ree see Tete Bernard A. Reinold 
Toy-ting....ccscccecccccccccncssccecscsscrccccrecessacs Gilda Kreegar 









Sin-yang... 


aplayoaielvalae wai erecetainysi ts J. Hammond Daly 
First Weaver.. ; 


.-Romney Brent 
Samuel Baron 


Third: Weaver 2 s.ceisesiowonauicae mp iaieis slept eUeban ale weraiie Hall Higley 
Hai-lung.....++++eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees Ratawgisfea meine he C. Porter Hall 
Men-sin........ na pleie's)h Gin VRS RIMS paid NM im we ipio'e siars Krovera eisibe .++Kay Strozzi 
Fong-lee. ..2ccccnccsccscasassscvcccccecevcsecseecvsecesens Lynn Pratt 
Woen-Kal,. « sisinas vencee eed a sicitesstaaecedess's Au yada marae etal James Malaidy 
Shi iiag ois tice eh wink die peed oe he rpeeelagwian caw Asma MPa nlan/eiq Leon Barons 
Guest at Fong-lee’s House.,..cceccercccncessecsececes Guido Orlando 
Premier Danseuse........ ee arnomarese asbeiw eia'g 6s isl 5\hva) odsiplotarat Aysa Kass 
First, DMBceE.12 Sekine ticins pebion ae esis aah Gnis detulete einige eo erate ty Rete Ange 





Bertha Stemmerman 













ares Eve Jounger 

.. Lydia Langdon 
Lo-song-oi..... Bisco peiarersiayar sis Votoiaseico vein eiess ie isis accmiatemtuimiess 6 Isidore Marcil 
IKADRGE g.shiniviess habs 'p ins cane ianiehiaie Reginald Carrington 
Fong-lee’s Maid DOLvadite «45.ssslcisiois-nis'elesspaleiaisinios viv okie Venus Scularekes 
(ea SA ISRINCARTOL iOniniee TPN Ae none Bra dials Gis tumaPEIC Kialla Tet oteen Lenita Lane 
First Workman acter Os cas SS ip bah a eanlp ugigiv pines te alll . Roger Phipps 
Second ) Worksaa8,, ps dea e ace Fy acess came een tan pie ys sips Fred McNally 
Third Workman s iiiceds scne'eninceias dis gaping as Sense waieistors Olof Laven 
MW Bias CR eye sais tins 0.0.5 ao anaes bial 08 eearacelels giana a uailaiaae Charles LaTour 
Chow-king... med is ..-Robert Resley 
Li-nin...siceiosi on ..Kenneth Diven 
Court Dignitery. esieis Dei aa eale RN Greece Gas ses bea ea ehNe Stee William Dean 
First Soldier..... Bean ioeters noe Wieieloisivrelsiaivicretagieusne Randolph Beckwith 
Second. Soldier........ Soro sy nievslaislolalal «a(S Reuven ays 4a Robert Randolph 
Mandarin..... sieinalere aura nacetecius Dibtelmeusnettiels.ainiie rat wide Reginald Carrington 
First Silk Girl Mary Cecilia Hilton 
Seoond’ SUR Giel Gibson cceinais whwes waslesbumee sake cee Florence Quinn 
Dhivd’ Silke Girls oiel cits cteveisia oe drorens aielaietss eteiaitsveloa pin eie sister Gloria Glayde 
Fonrth (Silk sGithe. ies sbgas bans eile ane <hbes Ue Cepia BERS Nancy Lee 
Pitth Silke’ Girtis nis ads es wae aor aics take nee eos ree en Mary Taylor 
Sixth Silk Girl....... ...LaBelle Cairone 





Seventh Silk Girl 
Scenes in Old China, Centuries Ago. 


..Carmen Sanchez 


Wu-chen, entering a competition of weavers, seeks to 
reproduce the flaming pattern favored by Si-Ling, the 
weavers’ goddess, because in such a weave her soul 
was wafted to heaven the night her lover deserted her 
somewhere near the altar. According to a popular 
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legend he must remain pure in spirit and body to win 
the prize, and he falls before the temptations offered 
by Zara, a gorgeous Circassian. The goddess Si-Ling, 
however, takes pity on him and sends the flaming silk 
to help him win the contest and the Circassian as well. 


“ COBRA ” 
A drama in four acts by Martin Brown. Produced by 
L. Lawrence Weber at the Hudson Theater, New York, 
April 22, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Sophie). ii ea aya vieas vi ivielelninale's Salelties elaine cid sibiain'e anja Dorothy Peterson 
RAGES BRACE suiews cian seWTusCnViewises/nalsts se bies/eludele ween sis Louise Calhern 
OBE A LPOLOLOY sc areimean rinse sisivals/seisne wae sles.ae nvia wa scene Ralph Morgan 
BLISS V EIR ZllO waa yiereesnversiclsinrele aielsie o)ie(s)sleie’plvipielsraysielsie'aie Judith Anderson 
INAH, Drake Kausgnees new satire eueiieisp coleestcsestelases Clara Moores 
UGBIEGT syarpelaitianta’ure e(evsin's aietetoleiaietsievaie’ atorvisia’e tin loin sla/sie'sie' 18/4 William B. Mack 


Act I.—Tony Dorning’s Rooms at New Haven, Act II., III. and 
IV.—Jack Race’s Office at ‘‘ Dorning’s,’””’ New York. 


Jack Race and Tony Dorning are chums in College. 
Jack is a crew man and ever so popular with the ladies. 
Tony is rich and generous, but none too successful as a 
lady’s man. Elise Van Zile, brought up to marry money, 
loves big Jack but marries little Tony. Four years later, 
still determined to break down Jack’s resistance to her 
charms, she lures him to a shady hotel for dinner. But 
he will not stay. That night the hotel burns and Elise 
with it. Jack has a hard time deciding whether or not he 
should tell Tony the truth about Elise and destroy his 
idolatrous memory of her or let him go on mourning 
an unworthy wife and believing in his would-be disloyal 
friend. Tony learns the truth about Elise in another 
way and Jack marries a pure stenographer and settles 
down. 
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“ WHITEWASHED ” 


A comedy in three acts by John Goldsworthy and 
Charles McNaughton. Produced by John Goldsworthy 
at the Fifty-second Street Theater, New York, April 23, 
1924. 


Cast of characters — 


ThE Dulce, cieis eveisty se visteelcqu'sie ais acters arate a cietyhopleariis John Goldsworthy 
ELOUMY: srs) wuld staid va ena o ta aul baste moet uetiin eal abies Ween Victor Tandy 
Mrs. Claridge De Casie (nee Casey)........eseceeeees Lorena Atwood 
WIVIGD dere nisiniswe tins sis tiareb catstneminaeitie atte ne vas cate Marion B. Hall 
Roberta |dhangdonis iiss saujsislew elope anes bes chs shaeeee tae « Paula Shay 
DeiCIe| HarinGia-:s ccaristarerpyetel e/a sle7elelecit @ oisie,e'd ois estes maine ata Donald Stuart 
Count, de Rochefort coi sicc ceiee since dhe ocigele usec sc ateaee Olaf Hytten 
AVG Oeics ateinlvinnve aloiaainhipecialereeteres ceteris «seiner cinte cient sae Mona Glynne 
Wiis: ST OMCB.A can csle su dumineeanentineatae coon a caneekie aienonr Louis Haines 
The: Gonstable.. 3: snacactcs sAcenee sme naeeesieeettene Edward Jephson 
Deputy: Constable.'s... wssGeenntee tnt moments cos tate George Slivers 


Act I., II, and III.—The Hall at Catskill Lodge. 


“THE DUST HEAP ” 


A melodrama in three acts by Bernard J. McOwen and 
Paul Dickey. Produced by Lyle D. Andrews in asso- 
ciation with James Shesgreen, at the Vanderbilt Theater, 
New York, April 24, 1924, 


Cast of characters — 







Father Paul nivsdeeues sosisiie ne oteedadaenisat ee cdies Albert Tavernier 
Robert Hawthorne. ccs t ou/unlp ofvizicin pass lean seam ae William Hanley 
Abrabar Levy ian donde ance a sinint ore enten see eae E George Farren 
ATE wv Temningai ag shes chy eee adc one dait am eece oat le E. J. Blunkall 
No, (Shoessanc he neato eos cote ema Miriam Lipps Crawford 
Jales, Toussaint. cis altcalues bulk cobs actos Rea cee ae Louis Bennison 
Ning *Moogha scemps <aleaasiteihe soadien ce ea ent ee Inez Plummer 
Bat1O "Day's ade aneeeclds ae dak rate eek ean Robert Strange 
Sam Ven sy.'ct seuoavise gerade Se aeabaciy ceeabide cae George W. Barnum 
Barry Mims. S00. tees eee tech caer Harry R. Allen 
Charlottes. foals ctsieles-oBiclacign «Matas slele ek oh s aaicrc ee Re Adda Gleason 
Pietro (Sorratos.t ny swesen sy eens porte eae erbert Farjeon 
Stony 2's PHIGUS Ae stiaoaeaes -John Sharkey 
m Limpy its ‘Ross 4iiale pisianeryesaeihnere sis smyaree casera eee Phillip Bosner 


Act I.—Father Paul’s Cabin in the Canadian Yukon, Act II, and 
III.—‘‘ The Dust Heap.” 


Abraham Levy, a wandering Jew in the Yukon, is 
searching for his lost daughter. He finds her in the last 
act, but not before as Nina Moosha, the supposed half- 
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breed foundling brought up by a priest, she is pursued 
by Jules Touissant, a lecherous and blasphemous French 
Canadian, and rescued by Pat O’Day of the Royal 
Mounted, assisted by God, who strikes Touissant down 
with a shaft of lightning just as he is about to over- 
power the girl. 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
A play in five acts by Charles Rann Kennedy. Pro- 


duced by the Equity Players at the Forty-eighth Street 
Theater, New York, April 17, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


BO aeon mieipeticromls de sitcietter = tiaibede «aes eel Edyth Wynne Matthison 
PAlmGoakVatsioisieialae stalieria monreeni caer emecidien vecdle deca acmeneste Margaret Gage 
Ay Sailor disien< sites Gr iasaieialehatanateialal tia, efalototarbinwlaleter’ Charles Rann Kennedy 


Scene—The Pavilion of a King and Queen at War. 


A three-cornered discussion of an Italian sailor’s vision 
of a new world to be won — the talkers being Christopher 
Columbus, Queen Isabella and a girl who was Columbus’s 
friend and a stanch partisan. 


“GARDEN OF WEEDS ” 


A drama in three acts by Leon Gordon. Produced by 
Leon Gordon in association with W. Herbert Adams at 


the Gaiety Theater, New York, April 28, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
CLD HING warts. cde iaielc oy leseie vistains is aid ects c/a bie,si8 lenis oes vieenatensoraie Lola Maye 
Hazell Marburya. i iseace aids te seco ices else das elein sack Lilyan Tashman 
Vertu Carlfony tc). ccy utara bein na si aiesiore dels eae ais wielensgeiels Maxine Flood 
BG Mrs aeotetcratstaper sient eats wistoieic woe terete ekalete/6 sic ance csesstoasn seen Harry Morvil 
Siac Batata bry Ruby Gordon 
his Glatarapaiels tay reeyohe Jean Bell 
Florence Huntley 
Diab iat a Si %olss oy \al dialetal ale ailejere «eis \elafe) a afarelals'e s,cig o10/se, se visisie s/c Bobbie Storey 
Rpivin® oie, aimvele'e-giaiviaibirs Sdiucaa oR s, nie th ates iatsiaia le: tie«'e pels Shiela Desmond 
iptayeie lereroLeinin wlan \4ia\e,eyeiilelateal efatereielerdie.e! Geta e's Miele Norman Hackett 
Clarence Derwent 
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Henry Poulsoris desc cioicisle sleldticn viele siete iste dices Robert T. Haines 
Douglas > Crawhords, «jnseissis's vs teen x's ss\asieinisin\cia'sn'y Warburton Gamble 
Phillip: Plagysitsiietaalsiereslre dete eioe cleisiale mele cine ait isveefaraatemrats Lee Baker 
Daisy’ Wieldai. csicas cnsis¥o'n sk asec ¥ eisie oloih ew aici aceisle wialeiera’s Elizabeth North 
Dorothy sDelerid ges. evra ss ala's'eiieisatcls soc 'eins ainis(e vin elainters Phoebe Foster 
PABA py aa ye cfein ctele ietessiais oie tiniels dip ateioiviaty. Teva sia seaislat dl tie iclgls Carrington North 


Act I.—Reception Hall in the House of Phillip Flagg, Asbury Park, 
N. J. Act Il.—The Crawford Apartment, New York. Act III.—The 
Crawfords’s Dining Room. Staged by Leon Gordon, 

Phillip Flagg is a rich man of degenerate tastes. 
Holding a theory that the most beautiful flowers are 
weeds at the root, he proves it by conducting a sort of 
forcing ground for human weeds in his Asbury Park 
home. Taking the most attractive of Broadway chorus girl 
types home as his guests, he mixes the coarser of them with 
the finer and observes with pleasure the gradual weedy 
deterioration of the crowd of them. His failure com- 
pletely to conquer Dorothy Deldridge gives him pause. 
When Dorothy marries and does not tell her husband 
of her past, Flagg plans to renew his pursuit of her. 
But husband learns the truth and throws Flagg down- 
stairs so hard the weed gardener breaks his neck. 


“THE BRIDE ” 


A mysterious comedy in three acts by Stuart Olivier. 
Produced by Jewett & Brennan, Inc., at the Thirty-ninth 
Street Theater, New York, May 5, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Honurictta. Travers. ip pes hx gad scnis tevice beads teh eaavinwn en Isabel Irving 
FORIOG So ais sak ote cremusaineidaw wikitbwibrenld dela ag wed owen iy ABOG George Pauncefort 
Mortimer’ (Travers aursesicte.tisye-aaisisinysae.si8:ol sins fiatoielays Ferdinand Gottschalk 
Wilson Tra versie sists cjonisvetateiaisreyelelsiovejaval a sie \nlarinieyatetainrsiei Donald Cameron 
Mario: Diqueanies. tres sarc icteieisisie sivicies s-osiclaloiatee la pinisioip otelcteat ee Peggy Wood 
Officer: OP Brien sei fis seis ouveeielaie aiviste etalstelaisotrcians tes miokel stare Jefferson Lloyd 
Isaac! Walton) Pelliamt ihe jdeisaeew ales so vsleiaricieltae George Henry Trader 
Inspector ‘Gillgon <3 .jsisivactavtvs ce esictis onwaceelenas Henry W. Pemberton 
Drs Saudrosss is oe aes denice Weep eaiele'sis olsleoeeae cy aee ae Robert Harrison 


Act I., II. and IlI.—Library of the Travers Home. 


Marie Duquesne, running away from a distasteful mar- 
riage, crosses a few roofs and bolts into the first area- 
way she finds open. It leads to the apartment of bachelor 
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brothers. One is young, handsome and timid, the other 
freakish and fussy. One collects rare jewels, the other 
rare bugs. Against their better judgment they agree 
to help hide the bride. Follow adventures in which the 
rare jewels are stolen and the bride suspected. But 
she isn’t that kind of bride at all. 


“ PEG-O’-MY-DREAMS ” 


A musical comedy in two acts by J. Hartley Manners; 
lyrics by Anne Caldwell; music by Hugo Felix. Pro- 
duced by Richard Herndon at the Jolson Theater, New 
York, May 5, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


PeOaiatataleisiots's:cletolelt)aie wiclatelale/mwleislele ofo[aio(a)e cies 6 oisisisinieisivic\dieels Suzanne Keener 
DOLLY civ sine siniereioisla or sle'w y bslals:nlole\bie (0 /'vis[e)die/ole-ein eve sieheidfn: eraieieie Roy Royston 
PALED IC choiere ales chats sYetatevale oivisialateveveie cies) 0lsiais[oieYels)alviele ele(aimsie/sisis G. P. Huntley 
DUNG ae cisyoratots ieiwicia/elaisielecet# isin slaie)o\e\s's)s|a e1e,¢/8/<{s\ecalriove/sie snl aje10 Roberta Beatty 
MORICA. Jenis.ccs cciccsvisensesescuserecescdieiccssetapunecics Gilberta Faust 
PKA. (ciate 10 « nicivin « 0isinj0)rinip olele a0.0,91'0) 010 «.¢)0)0\0.91e sl¢\c.0 inn sie wins Paul Kleeman 
TAT GIS Seats a nicetserclars c\eitiad’s esiic's Saicislets ld ele'eleiclassic's elsteelereine Chester Hale 
PURE VIS (ora cle csieleiats wlesiaca voinia\e aisic aie) avis’ el6}e, cle[pcaie 5sw'e,e)naisivisi4ie'9 Oscar Figman 
MOAR cranes caisslh ciate sisiais clbfeisjaialnsiv cnlsisivieos sie.piesioiadnae'e Albertina Vitak 
Blara chee ins < chusietetelele\e cial lsjela sisieins eiojsicia;» 9 sidislaVisre a/eais win s/eiavialyje Lovey Lee 
BaEnDUZy s. ¢.cicelee scjp s ssenviseniercncenecee seuss sevignese Joseph McCallion 
CRY IS oes Ue anise ale ois aiaig ales slats aimvasie sie seine isiweviea sa's/harn eaves William Ladd 
RAUAie Siss cscs stsiv cas inisicieral vieisig:ara\olarminiee bop slee.d\e\ain' seo Henrietta Brewster 
BSLOESOAs a rarer acie nine eipiosic aaioleloie clea l eles eis eisiele(ese,sis.cieie-cvereven Gladys Baxter 
i eviauretsis dara aes, latsteleis.sisfatetesa vasieceleroreis'e |e 218,0 eiscelewetels eit. a\s:ayei arse Jean Ferguson 
GDI OLS spite alec vie sielcic’alclalels s\eteiiole'ele)a bielatthe al4's)o1risleisisinie sale Helen Haines 
DORM es oo ets uceiabikinic paleo s/ecisie'sieisiv'ealeima/e-enia  a1sim sis Katherine Spencer 
EPART sca c a.c oa'cte vieltividls caleltiercle de Selsioee vcleube av vied seein sioc'sie Julia Lane 
ESLUW eorara\aicvoiarerntera vehsle eicieis/alovvie/sie/alele\eisietsinisie, «(6 sce isfacsivia'sibisiawin. Richard Ford 
MSM citar oko aia Greve ers oiauacalvlarataig cielo) 4.0 4 sielecptoin (a ewivra.s:arscea ane John R. Walsh 
BPO soit dc oak 6:4 Pils sin dlete Gapela he cinid vin winieloiee Bein widdar’b 3 ieloraieiy Charles Baum 
TIGR AGL Senin ait on dhin. n(ceinncislb c.cie ol0 ences see seine a0 oa wad niadis ovis Michael 
PGE Pi Libate xcduielcleldic e's clulclvis omie¥iscislelecetelsisstvpssie sends abeeaciaie ss oe Pet 


Act I.—Mrs. Chichester’s House, Scarborough, England. Act II.— 
The Garden. 

In this musicalized version of “ Peg-O’-My-Heart ” there 
is no change in the story of Margaret O’Connell, who 
inherits English money and is taken in by her rich 
and snobby English relatives because of it. She still 
wins Sir Gerald with her wit, but she gets a singer and 
dancer, as well as a lord, when she marries him. 
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LITTLE THEATER TOURNAMENT 


Conducted by Walter Hartwig, in codperation with the 
New York Drama League for three $100 prizes and a 
David Belasco trophy, at the Belasco Theater, New York, 
the week of May 5, 1924. 


Monpay Eveninc, May 5 


The Montclair Repertoire Players of Montclair, N. J., 
in “ On Vengeance Height,” by Allan Davis and Cornelia 
C. Vencill. 


The cast — 

Thad salen pie(GuleiWateia ciaisea pc 19 vRNA Sete ste Anna Dolloff 
Althea Brodsky 
AA PAR conse eerie oprmrntices Elton Swenson 





Scenic effect designed and executed by Frank Stout. 


The Manor Club Players of Pelham Manor, N. Y., 
in “ The Man in the Bowler Hat,” by-A. A. Milne. 


The cast — 
JOB lsweieis.claish acelale'csrelese gle sisatelalslwlele'eleie/sio.e voles weieiainte ereidelue Roland Wood 
Mary «cst s'aiv.ov cies pies vac isles duvieisinlesie,tinsidiaclele@ e's 9:6 000 Nancy Greene 
Her iis ae ons ne bxsWin cle b bas 01s 6! 4i0'v.0 ers \nibieisinin 2.6, 5.0109 '61s ¥ pip «nies Andrew Fox 
FUG rast 0s ave cig 0 sinis osessl tle 's bible vieieigv wb la'e 00) 6.0/6 9/0, nlaiaieepinlois ste Ann Hollister 
Chick Villain... si.ccccchess¢ vcsascvcessccies eee dvis seein William Bradley 
Bad pMamii jars «:ceisios:c + aie:nis 410-0) os cinlelnine ces acisisis ¢\¢ wicjsiais @s(e.s Stacey Wood 
Man in the Bowler Hat........sccccccccceccvscvece Northrup Dawson 
Scene: In Mary’s Sitting Room. The Play Directed by Vernon 
Radcliffe. 


The Bensonhurst Theater Guild of Brooklyn, in 
“ Beauty and the Jacobin,” by Booth Tarkington. 






The cast — 
Anne de Laseyne........cccercccccvecescercsssesencus Olga Biederman 
Louis Valny-Cherault........ .. Frederick Kraut 
Eloise d’Anville. ics... saeseee -Emily T. Oppa 
Woalatts 2). 0 afo' vsocuiess oasis abtcaia n'a aint era ...Stuart Seymour 
Doassonvilles ./.\tiiie's lees cielercie cles vicalelcle(eele v clelclatiecliniele dixie Harold Shapiro 
QP]... 2:4 S105. cies oni ofojewisinieieje.s sre.¢.wlo's wtalcleimsivis pieieesiane Herman J. Cohn 
DOlAISL EH. ee loselsercielele bes ab vices eteislcicye Sidney Fischer and Benjamin Flax 


Scene: The Attic of a Rusty Lodging House of the Lower Town, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. November, 1793. The Play Directed by Stuart 
Seymour and Bernard Katz. 
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TuEspAY EVENING, May 6 


The Lighthouse Players from the New York Association 
for the Blind of Manhattan, in “ My Lady Dreams,” 
by Eugene Pillott. 






The cast — 
The Lady. ....--.seeeeecesevere Sin vive eeeecetanesse avec Mary Bierman 
Marie, her maid.......sseececerseccerecessreeceerecccrss Anna Beach 
Little Old Lady aie .-Lillian Hillman 
The Other Woman.......cccccsccnccccesversssscssesees Hazel Crossley 
The Two Adorable Children......... Rose Resnick and Ruth Askenas 


Scene: My Lady’s Boudoir. The Play Directed by Rosalie Mathieu. 


The Brooklyn Players of Brooklyn, in “ The Wrists on 
the Door,” by Horace Fish. 


The cast — 
Henry Montague........++. etalate aCdis ve wise Weis! Sopooedsanls Henry Schacht 
George Steele.......secsececccoeess ols! eles at iecte ais « William L. Felter 
The Visitor. .cscccacsssencctscnscccscsviedusiee nce ....Bennett Kilpack 
The Waiter. «cc cices asics cesievccsenee ani Sialovetenie sins ties ies Archie Gellis 
The Cigarette Girl........ssseeseeees erry: Ss tiaeeisieee Judy Fairfield 
Guests.....-.- Norma Watson, William H. Ryalls, Florence Herbert, 


William A. Clark, Jr., Louise Schacht, James Watson, 
Ruth Rebhann 
The Scene is Laid at the Source of Ideas. The play Directed 
by Evelyn Kingsland. ‘ 


The Alliance Players of Jersey City, in ““ Caleb Stone’s 
Death Watch,” by Martin Flavin. 











The cast — 
Caleb Stone... .serccccavescscseece ay laters Bive/siae RaeMinae dee John Bruns 
His Nur 55 vc ciesieionvivcinee vaice aibiel wie /uielaibrnwte niaitiate ele tioca .»Mabel Hisor 
Carrie, his sister.......... Puiaplalesd sls, e eYoelvicla As'eieid sie dw ee cote a Viola Bley 
Antoinette, his daughter.......seeeeeseeeeneeerereees Edith Finkeldey 
Henry, his daughter’s husband.......- tare vella tice, sieisietere John Ehrhardt 
Tony, his granddaughter.......:+sseeeeeserereeeeeecee Helen Choffy 
Tom, his son.......... Madan ible nina le Set UnOe a uncoune ...Alan Stark 
His Doctors... -'se'ees RS Paice elelorcinisitielase cele ells ei, bieere:e/epayoi6's.6 Harry Dippel 
Birede ais we cnyoorsiainieinivis aio ielaintelela Msistalbis lela Salaries aia did ats ....Walter Dippel 
JUIN Geepeie Laie ti ofaleielelelnl elele)sittateye.« vyachioe ¢cleaseacur Chartles,, Wessling 


Scene: A Mortuary Chamber, 
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The Fairfield Players of Greenwich, Connecticut, in 
“ The Warrior’s Husband,” by Julian F. Thompson. 


The cast — 
Hippolytes svc ce te citesloinevicsleitelntatcvle's e's 5 sselelninas Marjorie Brush 
ROMO. | io cis.s note ste idtnin. dhe AAD, fe alSalele aie iwiniare eee Kenneth K. Wheeler 
PRAYER) oi wine oie weld Vee eR a: TE cca lie cooler eeracets Edna M. Chamberlain 
SAMEIOPE 4:5, acein.s sa) (6 tos a/aleseivle)p1S1Alu e's eel are ou afoiels)oVia agavelalieveis) ais Miriam Macauley 
Pl eral dies a wieiciarwtoreverateie nravaie-sve's Pe tis nrecdTesbiaisistnis's Sle ea /ebal e(atee Nat W. Morrow 
Phased Wie seis cd ve veks cache Citetein sh ye ews GAS Ben Ne Wilton A. Pierce 
erculere acndusaseveat cha eint ds ncbevaan ee Rison ans Lee W. Gibbons 
Sentinel. 50% sc dine scans tes cu ia aay ashe penises haces delgee CLAY ae aan 
Amazon Warriors....J. Mildred Schwarz, Mary Heaton, Carroll Fer- 


guson, Clarissa MacRae, Jane Ely, Grace Rhoads, 
Grace Cutler, Elizabeth Kellogg, Becky Lanier and 
Virginia Storm 
Scene: Frontier Camp of the Amazon Army. Play Directed by 
Belford Forrest. 


WEDNESDAY EvEntnc, May 7 


The Stockbridge Stocks of Manhattan, in “ The Poor,” 
by John Merrick Yorke. 


The cast — 
The Undertaker’s Young Man.......seeesseees George B. Jenkins, Jr. 
Granny, the rag picker.........seesse08 erate, eiabaiattietalelare ia! Edith Coombs 
RONG si eisie's s ois ete pin nie miele Nisin al sian’ inte seeeeeessssDorothy Stockbridge 
Tina Maroni...... a6 othadaeswh HEAATE Swaine e dtule's Uhishe theres’ Jane Gaeta 
Marta, ¢. neighbors) icicdsc cusisige sc cise cea cnateeeueee ..-Emma Miazza 


...Sally Walton 
.. Robert Irwin 


Maggie, her daughter....... 
Tracy, a neighbor.... 








Tracy’s Girl Friend........ Goousee a0 -Helen Lieder 
Pat, the Man with the Black Eye............eceeceees Philip Welch 
Mamie, his wife..... dH: SAE igbd nine aan Shu oo Eleanor Coates 
The Street Corner Lounge Lizard........ssscsecseees Ross Anderson 
The) Bruit, Peddlers, oe scstrsuemeee ses aletavataberaverone rere Raymond Seymour 
Kid-Lewis, Annie’s “ steady ??.1...s0ccccedecses Kemp Wyatt McCall 
Pop Stacey, Annie’s stepfather.........ccceneceececsees Robert Lance 
Girl from the Delicatessen Shop.....ssssseseseseeees Alice Harrison 
Janitress from down the strect....ccssccssesececsies Hulda Kloenne 
Otiicer,( O" Clarty sts cs siak wa Ge eeale vene-ayalehie cmisioascalerene tae Godfrey Irwin 


Scene: A Street Corner in a Slum. The Setting Designed by 
Willard Van Ornum. 


Adelphi College Dramatic Association of Brooklyn, in 
Me es tc | by Frederick Fenn and Richard 
ryce. 


The cast — 


Madame Jeanne Marie Napoleon de Gallifed Didier..... Ruth Merritt 
Clem (Mrs.) Galloway..scsersrryreeeeceseeseeeceveees Wilma Libman 
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Rose Jordan, .....sscccesscssscess he aealen baile Gla piste abs Edith Campbell 
Gelente, Cantceca ceahaein cine a0slecolb leiale eke 6 s\6lels olele/elefole:sle sinrs’s ...-Edith Hurd 
Amanda Afflick.......scccccccccccccccrcsesesssceescers Frances Patton 
Horace Greenamith......cseeeececeseeecseceecsonccecs John A. David 


Scene: Working Room at Madame Didier’s Laundry. The Play 
Directed by J. Harry Irvine. 


The Little Theater Company of Dallas, Texas, in 
“ Judge Lynch,” by William R. Rogers, Jr. 





The cast — 
Mrs. Joplin....,.. Paiain Ristatie a ed frase ale Sinib/e bis wieias aye anew) sia/ar4i4es Julia Hogan 
Ella, her daughter-in-law.....+++sseeseeeceereenerertees Louise Bond 
Soran ger: \sisizisserwisins 9 sind aiverasts ict creator etetatelaisserd atahrevehsl ene: Joe Peel 
Ed. Joplin, Ella’s husband......sessesseeersseresesess Louis Quince 


Scene: Somewhere in the South. The Play Directed by Oliver 
Hinsdell. The Scenery Designed by Olin Travis. 


Tuurspay Eventnc, May 8 


The Kittredge Players of Manhattan, in “ In the Dark- 
ness,” by Dan Totheroh. 





The cast — 
Lissie, a homesteader’s Wife....s.sssseeeeeeeeeererees Jennio Baumel 
Nathan, the homesteader.......seseereseeereeeseeee Joseph Greenidge , 
Bess, Nathan’s sister... AL oie hw aeibi sis sits a ataletaisiatstars Madelon Porod 
Arth, a sheep herder.......sssescerveveeeeees Ricrabetslane William Sewert 


Scene: The Lean-to of Nathan’s Cabin in the Mid-Western Plains. 
The Play Directed by Pearl Byrd. 


The Playshop of Pelham Manor, N. Y., in “ When 
the Whirlwind Blows,” by Essex Dane. 


The cast — 
Madame Elizabeth Andreya, wife of General Andreya of the 
Army of the regular Goyernment........++++- Elizabeth Hubbard 


Josepha, mother of Oswald, a blacksmith and a member of 
the Workman’s Council set up in the District...Eleanor Randall 
Anna, lately lady’s maid to Madame Andreya........ Violet Townsend 
Scene: Josepha’s House, Situated Near a Town in Europe in the 
Throes of Labor Struggles and Political Upheavals. The Play Di- 
rected by Vernon Radcliffe. 
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The Gardens Players of Forest Hills, L. I., in “ Crab- 
bed Youth and Age,” by Lennox Robinson. 


The cast — 
Mrs. Swan, a WidOWie.ssccossesves nvereleraratal protere fete taiaren cts Agnes Kiendl 
Her Daughters: 
Minnie Swe ois so.o0:0 qe sesh hieisiele eee theenisleatewaae Catherine Jones 
Eileen | Syiaices'.cuc wile eis celta pbloioteesieh  eclipamelat tes os Elsa Youngs 
Dolly Swan....... Ravisiclcleei cae Salelajsicietale leit «...Geraidine Claypoole 
Gerald Booth..... sie pwn Mein Sire piurele ates Fiala 8 vi aletbrniate WN ie lols Melville Greig 
Charlie Duncan.......eeseccseees Wstesisla mays Aislelaceivrsia arsrale rs Ordway Tead 
Fommny :\Miimg, s~/scs.eh \ aicie es tte 0/ejen'o/d te ese pranie essere Edward H. Moir 


Scene: The Sitting Room at the Swans. 


The Community Players of Mount Vernon, N. Y., in 
“The Nursery Maid of Heaven,’ by Thomas Wood 


Stevens. 





The cast — 
Sister Bexventita ssn cscs sic ses cisleloiedeiniees.c ce Dorothy Stiles Wellington 
Sister Grimana.'........+- nial ptateleie| de{Wiale wie /e e1didle brasaie Madge Taylor Tubbs 
Sister | Rogalbas coos csisccaie aeicte oe bea dass ole! sTosnike CN Greil Eva B. Hull 
THE ADDESE ai cieete tac vreileacrtinicleu aieleienie $asin sine ewe Genevieve H. Cheney 
The Sister Sacristan...... mie teieiaiale Piste isTainin slaleigseuaissa «...Vera M. Weaver 
Atalanta Badoer, a novice...... sieistsieferstasere ASE Opa Florence Tompkins 
They» Puppet) Mar. asd iecceusreem eset seates -».Donald Willson 
Beelzebubb Satanasso..... ap ipiecio.siatsein‘e[n)é|o'0:eielgimiabs)<.eahepletals Grayte Hull 
DEES isis a's. bina laieh bus a 8 ...-Eleanor Berry, Ruth Bush, Kk. Dorothy Fogg, 


Helen Kavanaugh, Katherine Mazziotta, Bertha 

Handy, Marjorie Smith and Elizabeth Temple 

Scene 1—The Chapter Room of the Convent of Our Lady of the 

Rosebush, Cividale. Scene 2—Benvenuta’s Cell. Scene 3—The Chap- 

ter Room. Early in the Eighteenth Century The Play Directed by 

Ina Hammer Hards. Costumes Designed and Executed by Ruth W. 
Spears. Miss Ethel Stevens at the Organ. 


Fray Eventnc, May 9 


The Huguenot Players of New Rochelle, N. Y., in 
“Lamplight,” by Claire Carvalho. 





The cast — 
Bateese, a Canuck Guide......... avineales sa tewnee ramen Eugene Beaupre 
Roger} ‘a ‘gossip. sis Sy Leek ace eee cee toe cee Mark Harris 
Adrienne Vaugh, the Silver Lady.............-c0se00- Blanche Greene 
John’ Brenton, an) artist... 40h .niekle os onic eon cdnione H. Cleveland Harris 


Scene: A Cabin in the Maine Woods. ‘Lhe Piay Produced under 
the Supervision of the Author and Herbert A. Weiller. 
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The MacDowell Club Repertory Theater of Manhattan, 
in “ Tired,” by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 


The cast — 
Carrie Sullivan, clerk in a store.........+6- ...Edith Chapman Goold 
Susie Sullivan, a school teacher.........+. .....Harriet Stuart Colter 
Clarence Sullivan... cicccestceccceevevccsenssenness ..Paul P. Goold 
Agnes, the baby’s nurse........... aia aldbetolatel a\bibiota ats ote dis Isabel Garland 
BES Bab ynicre ois cictsse oie p ok o\0ssin sicisiojn(e/a\rselalefv\e e\e a \gis:e54isinis)sle ins) e.s'e's —————_ 


Scene: The Main Room of a Two-room-and-bath Suite, the Home 
of Carrie and Susie Sullivan. The Play Directed by Harriet Stuart 
Colter. The Stage Setting Designed by William Howard Hart. 


The Fireside Players of White Plains, N. Y., in “ The 
Game of Chess,” by Kenneth Sawyer Goodman. 





The cast — 
An Aristocrat...5..0 0006 Speyaiereiseis G avescieie ciksie trols ule Ricietsiaisteis Warren Ives 
An TORCER. hoe sicle ws .Gustay Michelbacher 
A. Servantict.iaNelsnle. cielacelasiite sanseies afalalaalelatovedt Adriel Harris 
A PEASANT s.. so eicleln clas hele tiaje,sieie'p ois slujeie“eleieis)e e'¢in|sisialels)ele\e Thomas Scofield 


Scene: A Room in the House of an Aristocrat. During the Reign 
of the Czar. The Play Directed by James Wallace and R. C. Turner. 
The Setting Designed by Donald Earle. 


“ CATSKILL DUTCH ” 
A drama in three acts by Roscoe W. Brink. Produced 
by Richard Herndon at the Belmont Theater, New York, 
May 6, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 








Case Steemkoopn..vscveccsnencscevese fsiaivte shelatbiecerseteoetis Frank McGlynn 
Cobb yi. oasis tue sBeccices ccewssece cies RP ciahide weiare sisareverstare Louis Wolheim 
Sait Wolleben....cccccecccccccccvccscessescvesscsoces Minnie Dupree 
Brammy Wolleben........ccccereccsseccssssessctevceces Frederic Burt 
PSG alec wc e ee ame kisi cal eels einier de eielbialajeeiainisiele'eie es Kenneth MacKenna 
Trey’s-Anne. so. se ccc eds ccceccecnrscccrestevececscescere Helen Reimer 
Ne@elia= Aries icc. iniss vieisisisip escse\e,eis!s.0,0\619/2 1015/0 9 6(6. 0101018 \s10 el 016,000 18 Ann Davis 
Elder Shauny Fronce........s.sseceeecescerscvcesecees David Landau 
Deacon Irey Valter........ ...Thomas Irwin 


Deacon Mauny Tenneych......... .- William Hasson 





Deacon Ikey Meyers.......csssccscessessesreseves William R. Randall 
Nautcha Tenneych Dorothy Sands 
Viney Fronces csienesccscesesecceces ayo aletenahal seen eens Evelyn Carrington 
Mart Meyers ssi ait ccicjc se sitis tieseiqness e135 Huseclabadrcuets Ada Barbour 
Charity Logendyke.......+++++++ eietaiswelels Adele Schuyler 






Naomi Van Kill, ..ssssescessesnessesseersassenessstess Helen Tower 
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Leah Van Hovenburgh. 5. is cpiidatsice alvicicon's dive cv vices seh s Kate Kerin 
Facok) Onder donk sc ciqccs:crs(sts olsidietois sais eisicreialnieisiee Willard Mac Hargue 

Act I., II. and III.—The ‘‘ Stoop,’? or Summer Living Room, of 
Case Steenkoop’s Farmhouse in a Small Dutch Hamlet on the Eastern 
Side of the Catskill Mountains. 


Fifty years ago, in a Dutch settlement at the foot of 
the Catskills, Neelia-Anne was a handmaiden in the home 
of Brammy Wolleben. Also she was being sparked by a 
young fellow named Peetcha. While Peetcha was away 
Wolleben, although an elder in the church, tempted the 
girl into sin and then denied her before the church. 
As there had to be a father for her baby the elders 
decided Peetcha must be guilty and forced him to make 
her, as the saying is, an honest woman. Peetcha rebelled, 
but submitted with the understanding that Neelia-Anne 
should never again refer to the matter and never, under 
any circumstances, name the father of her firstborn. 
Everything was lovely until the girl, moved to hysteria 
at a “ persuasion ” meeting of the church folk, confessed 
her sin, accused Elder Wolleben and broke her word 
to Peetcha. After which she was pretty miserable until 
Peetcha, because of their other children, agreed to for- 
give her. 


“THE MELODY MAN” 


A comedy in three acts by Herbert Richard Lorenz. 
Staged by Lawrence Marston and Alexander Leftwich, 
at the Ritz Theater, New York, May 13, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
Jessie Sands. ........scecscceccssscvcceccvcrdccecceces Eleanor Rowe 
Sidney........... ....Jerry Devine 






The Saxophone.. ...Fred Starwer 
The Cornet...... -..Joe Lindwurm 
Phe "Trombone sc9 sisi tzitas shinee cisiese a osdanwose tee esis Dave Stryker 
The: Pianos ei dhs oe \srais elves singe v0 S's 1s wo/s lola la alee as etatote a rrereene Al Schenck 
RRS Da ot SRR eons dictso. LS URC COME OM GRITCe croc Dist Bill Tucker 
Wath UD aiyasiciss plore aysie syeis aieidis clavate ad be)a\eioteisjdventivve ea mtale a eideote Louise Kelley 
Stella’ Mallory j.!ssia\s seterarcaw ote a etelolslelelots/s eees cmtmens niet tem Eva Puck 
ATP Dylerss ieeese Donald Gallaher 





Bert ‘Hackett sinc s\yssite sine aviaie Selene adic eievod as aaka Zacoe « Sam White 
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Rite ola) Maire vi ctaisieiv:cic1e sieisxerei ne o/ore MM Verdendrncddors tlenee NOEL 
Blea” Henkel sit isiesssesccvenaus sieaecs Pisa ed dadasiedeste dice Betty Weston 
Donald Clemens..........+..2000 Sivwinle e's biwisis: pisisvaiasia‘ohe Fredric March 
DEANE! TORKOL res siesietvie vib as a 'eltv's ee cede oases scala bias bswsleslee Lew Fields 
Dave Loeb........ Reve Ria ciciecheie siete wat ialolelaleie otoletate ders clevoets Jules Jordan 
AM Chautierrastsatetss eteae. sissivettiatislaslelenicieleate trae) .+..Joseph Torpey 
CAU/Miai clit oitereonersiaieya ante eras cloiatelels epete etree alels\he’eisieiute sreineteveraty Sara Chapelle 
A Piano Player with the Company......sssscsessececs Jimmy Kapper 


Act I.—Office of the Al. Tyler Music Publishing Company. Act 
II.—Henkel’s Flat. Act III.—Al. Tyler’s Apartment on Riverside 
Drive. 


Franz Henkel, an Austrian composer, finds himself, 
after years of struggle in America, an arranger of 
music for Al Tyler, a seller of jazz in Tin Pan Alley. 
He suffers many indignities, but rebels openly when 
Tyler rearranges his (Henkel’s) “‘ Dresden Sonata” as 
“Moonlight Mama” and sells it for a popular hit. 
Later, his daughter Elsa marries Tyler and he is privi- 
leged to go back to writing real music. 


“PLAIN JANE” 


A musical comedy by Phil Cook and McElbert Moore; 
lyrics by Cook; music by Tom Johnstone. Presented 
by Louis I. Isquith and Waller Moore at the New Amster- 
dam Theater, New York, May 12, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 










Kid) McGuire. ic. cscs cases cs .....Joe Laurie, Jr. 
Rollins. isis 2 ci John M. Troughton 
HUDAM MIN GSIOV Watais gafalels 6 siclelsia cies) s'eltis/sisls sis e's ofeisicys nate aie Ralph Locke 
Countess Suzanne D’Arcy.........ccesvcecesccccsess Helen Carrington 
Pierress...3 sss Me eentcoatecisteltiisistlers cievela visio eterste werveareaeone Lew Christy 
Lord Gordon Hemmingsworth.........ssessse0e Charles McNaughton 
Ditties Keatiopley ramen ns saneaaeiemaricsls cides elelsiteisicceegs mcisce Marion Saki 
Bed diyren Sun tt bi iets/e oicl ctolainialatsloisistevsletels sialsieisielels s srervisteis eNc/ete Lester O’Keefe 
Dire Roiigeleyissre vctelasisineris stgeisicvicisiaia cele sine t oisiee aianicicielanely Jay Gould 
Happy Wallitmgig gait cate tases s cesacedapss caves senha va Dan Healy 
Bistcle Masa MRTEZ tciale siecle tenaabrecisicderea ov siehe crave May Cory Kitchen 
Champ Kelly.............. MreheisTeie(aia ceveisis't wo areleitias ha yiattres Allie Nack 
Kellys Sec omds sic ae(siosb cen sale viens saralelolgees sie'sicte eect graiatia Jay Gerrard 
RRGEBTOO wc cise cite ets ease gina siete miarevolels wie mreleipth eiaidueleteae sain ah Jack Stanley 
Stenographer......... latsilelclae siaevetehG eiste eb We wreha geen epie ee Pearl Howell 






Japanese) Doll acs 'v cia siciate sie eis epaldninie cs /ersels wiowisls:'s'atetacciow' vis Edna Coigne 
SPAMS MIO svetatesicate siclclso beces'e ses tele Melsieteer Waloreareas Liane Mamet 
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Russian Doll........ BROS O aimsivleeaspisjnrounate erolofulepelbsesaletolote Pearl Howell 
Hawaiian Doll.......... ansiajsiajsia'weleie wieieiaiiniacapeia ies Kimi alta Pauline Williams 

Act I.—Scene 1—Jane Lee’s aan in the Garret of the McGuire 
Home, Lower East Side, New York City. Scene 2—Corridor in the 
Kingsley Studio. Scene 3—The Kingsley Studio, Downtown, New 
York City. Act IIl.—Scene 1—Outside the Doll House. Scene 2— 
The Prize Ring in Madison Square Garden. Scene 3—Same as Scene 
1. Scene 4—Up in the Skies. Scene 5—In the Doll House. 


Jane Lee is a poor but talented tenement girl who 
enters her rag doll creation in a doll contest and wins 
nothing but a duet with the doll manufacturer’s son. 
Later, the son quits his barking father’s home, stays five 
rounds with the lightweight champion at $1,000 a round, 
sets the poor little doll girl up in business and tells his 
father to run and jump into the Hudson River. Or the 
East River, if he prefers. 


“THE KREUTZER SONATA ” 


A drama in four acts by Jacob Gordin. Adapted by 
Langdon Mitchell. Revived by Lee Shubert at the Frazee 
Theater, New York, May 14, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 







Raphael Friedlander gip.cie spss sind ccieia sas af e tiaisisie states sie oa Edwin Maxwell 
Rebecca’. Friedlanderd/scissclss:tlcalecioe tieteleivierotatakty altar te ...Engel Sumner 
Miriam Friedlander.............e0000. sinfslviowiaiielsiieeee se Bertha Kalich 
Celia! Friedlander s ciaiis's sce ssiec'aclsssetss's atinac sade ss 5 Clelia Benjamin 
Samuel | Fricdlandet sce ccciiseisicsesiccee nace Ginispis cyarete ateints Burt Chapman 
Davide sessile sestip omtetccietee vicleiaatale sae Secale iolsraleistdl slespye. an siete Graham Lucas 
Ephroyit. | Randarie. sic casi sisiiecres ee Bis winle)sintayAtns niet olay rate es Jacob Katzman 
Betla’ RanGars.sc.ccs o/s cise elt's Brale wibvela) wisiuletatsatareisie ta ia epee Feriake Boross 
Gregor -Ranidar sis ca cis tivcineineiea cioisisiiane ceca atin obi sbicle Manart Kippen 
INBEASH As cer iocam elatcle ceieieision nine ofeihielsinisicts! stoininisinernnstaercolalv nets Myra Brooks 
Katia..... aaboraosdog eho dor cak sonocage aiaedielamy nels eas Jeane Wardley 
JOO Toenails whine ees 0 Seid hventeralgm-e ois alae ielwintiesimtey Wiese Francis Sadtler 
Mary "Hopewell. i215 .ss0\ one's eisleres Semis ©) a\aip aiintte ainvelaa tarts Haidee Jayne 
PG sber siecle savin ces we coe sie cides aomelainiaTe dela edd eb nce Jacob Kingsberry 
BLING Pcluldsoioce acaieip vote atceentaveteratamrmete ievilsls isisiere pots steleb each eeieeee Martel 
Mires, FELEL RAI sie class cerninie sie shaver slo eiwrale wictarsie’z ale Mesh ey Aareaae aaa Daisy Lucas 


Act I.—Raphael Friedlander’s House, Kremenschug, Russia. Act 
II.—Gregor Randar’s Flat, New York City. Act III.—Friedlander’s 
Farm House in Connecticut. Act IV.—Ephroym’s Conservatory of 
Music, East Houston Street, New York City. 


Miriam. Friedlander, deserted by her Christian lover . 
in Russia when she stands most. in need of him, is pro:. 
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vided with a young husband by her rich father and sent 
away to America to avoid the results of a scandal at 
home. In America the young husband beats Miriam’s 
child and loves her younger and more cheerful sister. 
Catching the lovers in their sin when they claim to have 
attended an operatic performance that was not given, 
Miriam flies into a rage and shoots them both dead. 


“HEDDA GABBLER ” 


A drama by Henrik Ibsen. Revived at a series of 
special matinees by the Equity Players, Incorporated, 
at the Forty-eighth Street Theater, New York, May 16, 
1924. 


Cast of characters — 





George Leaman sired cies Bere ates isis sicisieisine stalienst davaney. «6 sie'wis'e Dudley Digges 
APOGMA fT COMA oil's sie eee aininlaaeie/ee ole sic clase be vis,ebcuie eave siels Clare Eames 
Miss Juliana Tesman Augusta Haviland 
Mrs, Elvsted........0: A deaiar (atataatatabetofnta'eleistate!clela ttatatbtacstale Margalo Gillmore 
RACE ABACK ae tic, ctaieiear alee susie’ aisjaccis(esis fo wicia slardareaie'e eysls Roland Young 
IITEPe OVDOTB elders tets silos aisieléidicieis) evewls eldlajele vic sisieloiseceiniess Fritz Leiber 
Beriare satis eave in coats eivts scraeinateie nase elerelatareke oiorel ect nictorae Helen Van Hoose 


Staged by Robert Edmond Jones. 


[TLE SAY: SHE IS” 


A revue in two acts; book and lyrics by Will B. 
Johnstone; music by Tom Johnstone. Produced by 
James P. Beury at the Casino Theater, New York, May 
19, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 






PRUNOMAU NOD NN OTE ip ie vinta ata(el Tian piold' bra hic eisievaja'se 0) wales ea ne Edward Metcalfe 
IRR Erol Miele awh alee ai areie atelald att, o)4sinlele, 64:5 0/s aieie/e-a,'sje/etmvs: Bunny Parker 
ROE OE Eas aisle sie (nian a Vike ia ef nc oie cosh e, 3514 «as, a/0)0,6) 4, 8\0,8, ahaa ate a ye Herbert Marx 
PO GUTOAL oteferelate ls ie eiajeise csiala cists laisisistela'p nips tie'e siewiawinsisisisiers Leonard Marx 
BAW CNc ie checseeiete's wis) otis lai seisis isleloicleiewse 6.siasiois aisisie Nelpisie Julius H. Marx 
Beggnrnins asada lela Severe else pine isivierssielnteras sbeis stcie’aelats Arthur Marx 
Chief...... .Frank J. Corbett 
Merchant co ...-Phillip Darby 
Thief. ...-Edgar Gardiner 
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Chorus Girl........ Speeches iitules siesalatemo/wart lee eripule ciate Hazel Gaudreau 
INGREELE si lesrncwaieinieleined sinoleieielt Alice Webb 
Social Secretary........+.- seedy hee wisctielotes ep Sree ete "Florence Hedges 
Beauty «\scice cee Bio celts. <taaplsid's lap esaldiue sib cemintele ahigaie sairigiasle Lotta Miles 
PAGES: isis OW o aldents aethia ae ae eet ss e ialalers oe leslarntemree bite Melvin Sisters 
White Girl and Hop Merchant..Cecile D’Andrea and Harry Walters 
Street Camins.,. cease vices d svecwmane nena sie<saely saieuiele Bower Sisters 
\Chintedas Boys «Gest lewicige decid bine dete a Sac pelete aetes tices Florence Hedges 
Bull and Bear........ Se steii la plaka 8 Hazel Gaudreau and Edgar Gardiner 
Gale? DEAD Sta bares ewes oa woeearl y wietes p presta altars vale wwe niet Ledru Stiffler 
PIOrrotsy. ee disu sre cele pile sate oelusilclisina ea’ Jane Hurd and Evelyn Shea 
Haxel...< cisasteak GhincavGaseeieiletied sulsnwetena oes deenates Hazel Gaudreau 
Marcella. at .Marcella Hardie 
Marthia.< : Savins saad cs dale ote sieiptinwieaisicive iste tee tem teen Martha Pryor 


Two acts aa twenty scenes, Staged by Eugene Sanger and Vaughan 
Godfrey. Supervised by James Beury. 


A riotous vaudeville into which the Four Marx 
Brothers, popular entertainers for many years in vaude- 
ville, have injected the best of their specialties. 


“BLOSSOM TIME ” 


A revival of the musical play in three acts by Dorothy 
Donnelly with a Schubert score. Produced by the Messrs. 
Shubert at the Jolson Theater, New York, May 19, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 






Mitel o/c enis esis eho tese Sree ee deceeecneccnseccs ...»Margaret Merle 
Bellabruna,.......... Sates aisielh ebb eed emipeienre eects tele Fenita de Soria 
1D AC OG UPR OPeRSCESATS ACME LO sinlaeice sisisictaRin's «»»--Alma Keller 
KAEZicinarcisieisiep ors cisiee sis Sue @ dlpialeisys ein.s/cie' mdlquielercatem slaipig sia cieieie Bee Brady 
MYSlheRs rand. tcasesiei wiciele Keeeivie 6 slaty sunieoiele ste tat iaia einty wie ae Isabell Vernon 
Creta..... ANONONOHED ATS Ace AS nipie sintsiaie inte Geawebiaiatars »+.Verna Shaft 
Baron, Pijanz* Schobersis die sedesicics ebicies ta cieisaeasuee tine .Arthur Geary 
Mela sistas Greek Evans 

--Robert Lee Allen 

Martine aumaleree Cliff Whitcomb 

Edward Orchard 

Non: ‘Schwind so. latices sacle ai. aatl okieale sieetea ate Sarees .. William Lilling 
Binder,  janwcs sacs panics onetecolltatens pf cients elateniaretele Lee Bright 


+-Gregory Ratoff 

A Violinist..... slelaje ele Kiucospiarea\aletelera/ate!aictsle tht coterie e state ele Ulysses Morell 
ioe ae BCs terror tna cota glutal abate ety afk wiala elo ite'< Wa'g hale WiRtee Reeeele Otis Sheridan 
Rosine tote Vala late lajefele la eth ota wintere; ate Risieejamibie eaiieinie wlelpte ersrsraTe Ryth Randall 


..Elizabeth Hunt 
«Harry F. Scott 
ole Ruth Remington 
Act I.—The Prater in Vienna, 1826. Act II.—Drawing Room in 
the House of Kranz. Act III.—Schubert’s Lodgings. 
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“INNOCENT EYES ” 


A musical revue presented by Lee and J. J. Shubert. 
Book by Harold Atteridge; lyrics by Harold Atteridge 
and Tot Seymour; music by Sigmund Romberg and 
Jean Schwartz. Produced at the Winter Garden, New 
York, May 20, 1924. 


Principals engaged — 


Mistinguett Cecil Lean 

Cleo Mayfield Lew Hearn 
Edythe Baker Ted Doner 
Vanessi Earl Leslie 
Frances Williams Frank Dobson 
Marjorie Leach Charles Howard 


Supervised by J. J. Shubert. 


“GRAND STREET FOLLIES ” 


A burlesque presented at the Neighborhood Playhouse. 
Music by Lily Hyland; book and lyrics by Agnes 
Morgan. Presented May 20, 1924. 


Principals engaged — 
Helen Arthur Albert Carroll 


Aline MacMahon 
Esther Mitchell 
Agnes Morgan 
Lily Lubell 
Betty Prescott 
Joanna Roos 
Florence Leyine 


John F, Roche 
Dan Walker 
John Scott 
George Bratt 
Edmond Rickett 
Edmund Kent 
Junius Matthews 
Eyan Mosher 


Staged by Helen Arthur. 


“ROUND THE TOWN ” 


A musical revue assembled by Herman Mankiewiez 
and S. Jay Kaufman. Produced at the Century Roof, 
New York, May 21, 1924. 


Principals engaged — 


Julius Tannen Janet Velie 
Heywood Broun Elise Bonwit 
Harry Fox Irene Delroy 
Jay Velie Gloria Foy 
Jack Haley Mabel Stanford 
Charles Crafts . Rose Rolanda 


Tom Nip Roberta Medrano 
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A musical revue. Book and lyrics by Paul Gerard 
Smith; music by Jack Frost. Produced by E. K. Nadel 
at the Morosco Theater, New York, May 22, 1924. 


Principals engaged — 


Johnny Dooley Hazel Dawn 
Charles King Jessie Maker 
Dick Keene Dorothy Van Alst 
Hal Parker Ina Williams 
Edward Tierney Helen Fables 
Lon Hascall Ann Butler 


Rita Howard 
Staged by Earl Lindsay. Supervised by Edgar MacGregor. 


“THE RIGHT TO DREAM” 


A drama in three acts by Irving Kaye Davis. Produced 
by S. K. and B. S. Knauer, Incorporated, at the Punch 
and Judy Theater, New York, May 26, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 





Mis; si Amnian Ebormntl lexis nciecie's crelelérere sie peice stecateietel® Augusta Burmester 
Sylvia! Brherson-DEan.. vis 6..0's's esie/ele|sie/e,e'a/e\e bie\sjaipioW sie “]siaieinjn Bertha Broad 
David Deas iisieaticicis ceca ewcleie soem su venes vevaviaetie'esisivs Ralph Shirley 
TF POWLLes VOIEFES ce nivale tebe we emcee tinge stp waleekie Edward Colebrook 
MraEthel Bmerkon occ <cis t's no es0 os ewe tase haawennrce's Marion Barney 
Dr, Beall Megee £ s/c ssiac ss 08 « colewivla rei aveiis tiem wis nis ele Sardos Lawrence 
Hidward’ Re, Steelent cis, civre cieisraraisisv'pra eis oists ....James Hughes 


.-George Jones 

Act I. and II.—Sylvia and David’s Room in Mrs. Hermuller’s Fur- 
nished-Room House. Act III.—Living Room of Sylvia and David's 
Apartment on the Upper West Side, New York City. 


Sylvia Emerson-Dean, married to David Dean against 
her rich family’s wishes, lives happily with him in a 
tenement and starves cheerfully to give him a chance to 
write the things he wants to write, even if he can’t sell 
them. When their affairs reach a crisis and Sylvia’s 
mother interferes, David takes a horrid job as editor of 
a mystery story magazine. In two years he is rich but 


unhappy and kills himself. 
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“THE FATAL WEDDING ” 
A comedy in three acts by Theodore Kremer. Revived 


by Mary H. Kirkpatrick at the Ritz Theater, New York, 
June 2, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Howard PWil lam ssa rs cide: cieieyecia o.nlale derelaloteisis\a)e ics atelsialerele's\e's Milano Tilden 
BRO eNg He CUEEIS cote re 414145 6 is ais <isie aia diaidis| eleidielels siete aiehsla bes Courtney White 
PLOLO arate eine ea letaletels ola hefolelsis {els ernie evslefetelesnis aVele etaveta lets sfatetals Harry Hougenot 
SWAT GE eis. 5 cies inlors olhin ra a 51014 nig ee: vies va abe ne nlenie sels einerns William Ker 
QPREMY. cide cece cece ste ceserveccscrcesevisuce esas Arthur Dober 
Revo Lanceford. 0 icc svc ceceserccles ccc vicecievesesvcces Frank Knight 
Mabel) Wilson. cc csieessencicccccevccvcccceesscssaes Mildred Southwick 
Gora Walliams. cose csiislejein aie sisinws cleinclcsisiwicleclele diss siecle Ann Crawford 
WOSBI Gis’ aisutelcintatelalnia’s eieleiaiete slain ojeieralalale\e slele ois s,elalsle Sieieveinte Little Georginna 
Bra riko Gisari ste aisisweiee e sisin eieielois eleleleteta,e.ereis e16)elslsleisstsie aie Master Harry 


Prologue—Scene 1—Home of the Wilsons. Scene 2—Corridor of 
Divorce Court. Scene 3—Home of the Wilsons. Act I.—Scene— 
An Attic Room in a New York Tenement. Act II.—Scene 1—The 
Wilson Mansion. Scene 2—Corridor in Wilson Home. Scene 3—The 
Hut on the Palisades. Act III.—Scene—Interior of Grace Church. 
Staged by Harry: McRae Webster. 


Cora Williams, the jealous cat, seeks to break up the 
marriage of her best blonde friend, Mabel Wilson, to 
Howard Williams. With the aid of Howard’s best friend, 
Robert Curtis, she succeeds in doing this. But the day 
she and Howard are to be married Mabel faces them at 
the altar and busts up the party. 


“ FLOSSIE ” 


A musical comedy in two acts. Book and score by 
Armand Robi; lyrics by Ralph Murphey. Produced by 
Charles Mulligan at the Lyric Theater, New York, June 
3, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 





BEBTIOs c\ejeinle s\clowinsole'e + sisieieie wlslelalelsls'e’e/vie)plo{eieie\0\e¢is]e\elalaividie, oe Jeanne Danjou 
Mr. Van Cortland... cece cavwiesvcsccicscescisee sae Harry McNaughton 
IN CTT OB Re Tepes Ga Ani ga nenine ino: POO yO Hep on & crate Mildred Kent 
MGEred sesidic cc nog va ecbe esr asiede ove cvicace eucviepeesis ass 68 Viola Boles 
Ve ST Re car Deak ae oR CO CURID DOE QU ton OES Trix Taylor 
KSHLLMIg: rarols ie! vcse) vials] aisiovele}eretalereWlelate plprelelals e\cio%s\sie.61\ 614) eiolalsid nine « Jane McCurdy 
AQ CNG s,c'0\6/210(0,s/0,4.510 Gin (oie a ole tikislee @'d:e\e 010 clatalotitaipivis eletcrecteins: stele Paula Lee 
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WAUTIenNG, i accle cesses ine slob nies oinere sie-e im oie RE Aon Chm ooo Betty Garson 
POPPY:. vcccvcccccovcsccveverevereteccesesvccsesccens «Mildred Brown 
DIGLY 5 idaic Hants te OR Mee stasis RO Moats ale Veale ak ied tnmalie ete Helen Warren 
eer Ce Perr ere ieee eee ack e Mary O’Rourke 
EIGIG:, v, ceie wei biule se tyea whats RO ysiojn.e alere/siersls ecisieieieiviate scores sie Nellie Roberts 
JAH desis. ccu ie sstedion ule ociere Malaiualolsahelecpteniats dielene ehowterer sites Carol Seidler 
Besslerh sctaica ce ieaitioc ce Sen neva tases cede aene seein Alice Cavanaugh’ 
PlaGhe cs cvle suis tidaees cele eraew ces wives one aeatmomnidelet Doris Duncan 
PE CHIG svi eioseys Haisisie le since so Stalserelcleh sais (sipinivinie.e sistas biclepaiessicleDte Sydney Grant 
Senor’ Don Riboelroy<. amucisicc’s sce vreinewismaiene senaels Robert Mameluch 
TL OWAUTY’ oy, « 0\0:4:210:0,0lotaloreye,oib: nis leis sisisieldjelehel are e.aoreciel merce eevee Jack Waldron 
Mirae’ Viet \ Gone tasnd <5 eiarea;ciniejej<lsyaisy14,0\0 9:8 ma'e,slsieisse ane eimramnate Rose Kessner 

eS paleuibininiela/eie'eleas Cols Oeibasihie ate a hale dsc maweaie tigen Jane Van Rein 
PUGCK st ANG BLK go 915:0 205 oer pele tour als ooliaaiein o/airwinieweielne Handers and Millis 
TINGS) BPrAs s oi6 dasinreiié aes plaedtlen pian oapay death dahninite Coe cine Shep Camp 
MEU OBIINT, «fan Sie ass 0 0:56:48 joie '<-n lh nin wesonin wisajawealssic. ois pane Edward Fetherston 


Paul Specht’s Lido Venice Orchestra, Mr. Harold Lewis, Conductor. 
Synopsis—Act I. and II.—A Studio Apartment adjoining a Fifth 
Avenue Millinery Establishment. 

In order to fool Uncle Ezra, Flossie pretends she is 
married to Archie, who is timid and engaged to Bessie. 
And Uncle Ezra, pretending to be fooled, makes Archie 
kiss Flossie in front of Bessie, and even walk right into 
her bedroom with nothing but his undies and his garters 
to protect him. After which all is explained and Flossie 
marries Chummy, who comes from her home town and 
sings second tenor. 


“ONE HELLUVA NIGHT ” 


A revue by members of the Cheese Club. Produced at 
the Sam. H. Harris Theater, New York, June 4, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


EO ‘Cop's visiccls oeisitra fee seg weit aitem carcasses eter tetas Sam Fischer 
The’ Stale’ Ban" Kids. ccsavcies osieraae cones ck abeneeere Ruth Harding 
The (Stick-Up sci aricidasisisctes s Malone secs cate, Sericeleoce ete Fay Roope 
The. Scrub: Womans... asivicw sews sc peduse seats Vane sae Ruby Blackburn 
The: Girt... .Roa Lei cdectee tiene cece oot ens ae naa Gwen Burroughs 
The: Detectives sa hices «aan sacs ns eeews thie ste eelcals eee Ben H. Roberts 
The’: Burglar. ac ic(acule sated sei a aeiw aoe teens Arthur Villairs 
The: Mysterious Strangers «,..c10s 00s\ee cee «amass se coals cele Frank Ortway 


Prologue—An Alley Off Washington Square, New York City. Act 
I,—Sitting Room in the Vandervent Home, New York. Act II.— 
Same as Act I. Act III.—Boyle’s Thirty Acres, Jersey City. N. J. 

A special production of “the world’s worst drama” by 
an organization known as the Cheese Club. It cheated 
the storehouse for one night only. 
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“SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER ” 


By Oliver Goldsmith, Esq. Revived by the Players’ 
Club, June 9, 1924, at the Empire Theater, New York. 


Cast of characters — 











Sir Charles Marlow. 0... c00ccccccscenecuvesccevececisne Frazier Coulter 
Young Marlow..... .. Basil Sydney 
Squire Hardcastle....... ae ..Dudley Digges 
George Hastings.......cscccedereccescsseveressssves Paul McAllister 
Tony Lumpkin. ........ccrccessesesssevcscscvesers Ernest Glendinning 
Diggory........ aint store tse eVa pi afeisiele) overs Aisielsis ie] alsieieieie/evsieta Henry E. Dixey 
RROZEL cones seicioo ec haaDOOnT nacsnn cae oannpuoddosadecd A. G. Andrews 
Dickrcccvse Maa Coie efeeints aide Delersis loleis sia. ndieleveteaisie ets © John Daly Murphy 
Thomas........ Nasdiald slapisesinlesiewis'ssbistaeis's cinie Bimiacaitvoie Theodore Babcock 
DSL OTA 6 sof, 60.010. he se siaieaiab H0,9)6's' Wow tal veisiniere ein enseses ee Francis Wilson 
EINGS Ns o-0's ise eisicseleiennnetanis Ravsiaaiatals Fidler oiettia ca tiners Maclyn Arbuckle 
Slang..... ate. siatalvia site aiaGa/aisistafiip cine ai d[e. vial alaieis pila «arejanleipiais J. M. Kerrigan 
Mat) Muggitiss ie jac tne serccises cnc ccc nerciee stevcceeaonis Milton Nobles 
ROME AU Wisticincisiate wie nae pielcceicsieeieecice Ristelbislaicteiervvaso:a:stete Robert McWade 
Aminadab........ OSS IOO rataVeveratiiee: s1atealeie ain sists ein i etaiels Harry Beresford 
A Farmer...... MYeveteialemratetaletatetalclaVe siete eiareielsleleiaie s'ereie si ete’s Augustin Duncan 
AL Postillion sj. scr cise sss oe sincte oie civ aesciesios John Davenport Seymour 
Mas, Hardcastle: c5.ccji0crse1s vcvisc0 vee sense cc ccensisciesicns Effie Shannon 
Kate: Hardcagtle ss... % 00 ds clisccscccscctsescccsecses tesse Elsie Ferguson 
Constance Deville si), sic ccisjnediei pee anicesee's «ne visloiesisies ous Helen Hayes 
A Maid... ogo .s2¢ Sale Ma Mane cece die ae weviedinte sends bse Pauline Lord 
A Bar’ Mader isle citaiessis cists sieisies(s (6) a/uts's olsiele/sieis,e'sra/e\s. vis Ae eis Selina Royle 


Act Tenerene ee Room in Mr. Hardcastle’s House. Scene 2—A 
Room in an Alehouse. Act II.—A Room in Mr. Hardcastle’s House. 
Act IlJ.—The Same. Act IV.—The Same. Act V.—Scene 1—The 
Back of the Garden at Mr. Hardcastle’s. Scene 2—A Room in 
Mr. Hardcastle’s House. 


The third in the series of Players’ Club revivals of 
classic comedies, the others having been “ The Rivals,” 


1922, and “ The School for Scandal,” 1923. 


i 
yarn 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


(June 15, 1923-June 15, 1924.) 


Plays Performances 
Across the Street a2 
Admiral, The 4, 


Alarm Clock, The SpA 
Ancient Mariner, The 
and George Dandin 33 
Antony and Cleopatra 31 
Artists and Models 312 
“Battling Buttler 288 
“Beggar on Horseback 144 


Blossom Time 24 
Blue Bird, The 33 
Breaking Point, The 68 
*Bride, The 30 
Brook 16 


Bros. Karamazoff, The 40 
Burgomaster of Stile- 
monde 4 
Business Widow, The 32 
Camel’s Back, The 15 


Casanova 77 
Catskill Dutch vi 
Chains 125 
Changelings, The 128 
*Charlot’s Revue 173 


Chauve-Souris _(re- 
turn) 36 
*Cheaper to Marry 71 
Chicken Feed 
Chiffon Girl, The 103 
Children of the Moon 117 


Plays Performances 
*Cobra 63 
Connie Goes Home 20 
Crooked Square, The 88 
Cup, The 16 
Cymbeline 15 
*Cyrano de Ber- ~ 
gerac 232 


Dance of Death, The 1 


Dancers, The 133 
Deep Tangled Wild- 
wood 16 
Dumb-bell 2 
Dust Heap, The 20 
Eleonora Duse 10 
*Expressing Willie 69 
Failures, The 40 
Fanshastics 93 
*Fashion 152 
Fashions of 1924 13 


Fatal Wedding, The 8 


*Fata Morgana 120 
Flame of Love oa 
Floriani’s Wife 16 
*Flossie 16 
For All of Us 216 
Forbidden 


8 

Garden of Weeds, The 16 
George Dandin and 
The Ancient Mari- 

ner oo 
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Plays 

George White’s Scan- 
dals 

Gift, The 

Ginger 

Good Old Days, The 

“Goose Hangs High, 
The 

Go West, Young Man 

Grand Guignol 

*Grand Street Follies 

Greenwich Village 
Follies 

Gypsy Jim 

Hamlet (Sothern) 


Hamlet (Barrymore) — 


Hannele 

Hedda Gabbler 

Helena’s Boys 

Helen of Troy, N. Y. 

Hell-Bent Fer Heaven 

Home Fires 

Hurricane 

*Tll Say She Is 

In Love With Love 

*Innocent Eyes 

In the Next Room 

Italian Marionettes 

Ivanoff and Mistress 
of the Inn 

Jolly Roger, The 

*Keep Kool 

*Kid Boots 

*Kreutzer Sonata, The 

Lady, The 

Lady Killer, The 

Laugh, Clown, Laugh 


Performances 


168 
i 
38 
ra 


159 
48 
56 
30 


140 
43 
8 
24, 
3 

8 
40 
191 
122 
48 
125 
32 


128 . 


31 
159 
16 


8 
52 
28 

192 
38 
85 
13 

133 
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Plays Performances 
Launzi ile 
La Vierge Folle 
(Mme. Simone) i 
Leah Kleschna 32 
Lesson in Love, A 72 
*Little Jessie James 453 


Little Miss Bluebeard 175 
Little Theater 





Tournament 8 
Living Mask, The 28 
Lollipop 162 
Love Scandal, A 24, 
Lullaby, The 144 
Macbeth (Hackett) 53 
Mad Honeymoon, The 16 
Madre 14 
Magic Ring, The 96 
Magnolia 40 
Man and the Masses 32 
Man Who Ate 

Popomack 56 
Main Line, The 18 
Mary Jane McKane 151 
Mary, Mary, Quite 

Contrary 86 


Maurice de Faraudy 16 


Meet the Wife 232 
*Melody Man, The 40 
Merry Wives of 

Gotham 96 
*Miracle, The Les 
Mr. Pitt 87 
Mistress of the Inn and 

Ivanoff 8 
Moonflower, The 48 
Moonlight 149 
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Plays Performances 
Moscow Art 97 
Music Box Revue 273 
Myrtie 16 
Nancy Ann 40 
Neighbors 37 
Nervous Wreck, The 279 
Newcomers vA 
New Englander, The 36 
New Poor, The 34 
New Toys 24, 
Nifties of 1923 47 


Nine O’clock Revue 12 
Nobody’s Business 40 


(Edipus Rex 20 
One Helluva Night I 
One Kiss 95 
Other Rose, The 84 


Out of the Seven Seas 16 


Outsider, The 104 
Outward Bound 144 
Paradise Alley 64 
Peg-o’-My-Dreams 32 
Pelleas and Melisande 13 
Peter Weston 23 
*Plain Jane 40 
Player Queen, The 49 
*Poppy 328 
*Potters, The 208 
Queen Victoria 44,, 
Red Light Annie 87 
Rise of Rosie 

O’Reilly, The 87 


Right to Dream, The 12 
Road Together, The 1 
Robert E. Lee 15 
Roseanne 4l 
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Plays Performances 
Round the Town 13 
Royal Fandango, A 24 


Runnin’ Wild 213 
Rust 82 
*Saint Joan 195 
Sancho Panza 40 
Scaramouche 61 
Shadow, The 14 
Shame Woman, The 278 
Sharlee 36 


She Stoops to Conquer 8 
Showing-up of Blanco 


Posnet, The 49 
*Show Off, The 151 
*Sitting Pretty 79 
Six Characters 17 
Song and Dance Man, 

The 96 


Spook Sonata, The 24 


*Spring Cleaning 251. 
Steadfast 8 
Stepping Stones 241 
Strong, The 2 
Swan, The 255 
Sweet Little Devil, 

The 120 
Sweet Seventeen 72, 


Talking Parrot, The 8 


Tarnish 248 
This Fine-Pretty 

World 33 
Thumbs Down 24, 
Time 40 
Time Is a Dream 9 
Topics of 1923 143 
Tweedles 96 
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Plays Performances 
Two Fellows and a 


Girl 132 
Two Strangers from 
Nowhere 56 
Tyrants 16 
Vagabond, The 3 
Vanities of 1923 204, 
Via Crucis 4, 
*Vogues of 1924 92 
Way Things Happen, 
The 24, 
Welded 24, 
We Moderns 22 
We've Got to Have 
Money 56 


* Still playing, June 15, 1924. 
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Plays Performances 
What a Wife! (What’s 
Your Wife Doing?) 72 


*White Cargo 201 
White Desert 12 
Whitewashed 13 
Whole Town’s 

Talking, The le 


Wild Westcotts, The 24 
Windows 48 
Woman on the Jury, 
The WA 
*Wonderful Visit, The 56 
Zeno 89 
Ziegfeld Follies 


PLAYS THAT HAVE RUN OVER FIVE HUNDRED 
PERFORMANCES ON BROADWAY 


(To June 15, 1924) 


PRP ENAEI ple Fu Ds looses 1291 
Mitre Bak © 5. ds ahs ahs, as 867 
Abie’s Irish Rose .... 839 
The First Year ...... 760 
Seventh Heaven ..... 704 
Peg o’ My Heart.... 692 
East Is West ........ 680 


A Trip to Chinatown 657 
POPE ines Goce oes 6 670 


EUAIN fs sia atts cis ees 632 
INGONIS We ne hesteteniers ae 603 
Iii cTeee dats Meeeeret one 600 
Blossom Time ...... 576 
DALY tact sta nee ee c 570 
The Music Master .. 540 
The Boomerang ..... 522 
Shuffle Along ...... 504 


WHERE AND WHEN THEY WERE BORN 


Abarbanell, Lina........ Berlin | 4/50 ier. sce oe 
Adams,., Maude. ..0..054.2 Salt Lake City, Utah.. 
Adelaide, La Petite...... Cohoes, N.Y... 4 ue 
Allen, Viola. et kine oes Huntsville, Alaci. Jeneen 
Ames, Robert........... Hartford, Conn... seas 
Anglin, Margaret........ Ottawa, Canada,% . 7. 
Arbuckle, Maclyn.......San Antonio, Texas... 
Arliss, George........~e» London, England....... 
Acthue’ Julia. \cca «cee nen Hamilton,” Ont...\s... 208 
Atwell; Boy os/\06 eae se oyracuse, N..Y.2.2 snore 
Atwilly Laonel oe eae a London, England...... 
Bacon, Krank, 2.24% eet California ct tan tee 
Bainter.) Fayiididéa «iestsoents Los Angeles, Cal....... 
Barbee, Richard, «i. 02s 46 Lafayette, Ind.......... 
Barrymore, Ethel........ Philadelphia, .Pa.. 0.2% 
Barrymore, John........ Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Barrymore, Lionel....... London, England....... 
Bates, Blanche.........- Portland,, Ore. sisi s0e cee 
Bayes, Noras.52.e.0.40¢ Milwaukee, Wis........ 
Beban, George s:0/% 4.4 0%. 2% San Francisco, Cal...... 
Beckley, Beatrice........ Roedean, England...... 
Beecher, Janet.........+. Chicago, lll isc cine 
Belasco, David.......... San Francisco, Cal..... 
Ben-Ami, Jacob: ......+2 Minsk, Russia......... 
Bennett, Richard......... Cass County, Ind....... 
Bennett, Wilda.......... Asbury Park,.N..J..,. .0% 
Benrimo, J. Harry....... San Francisco, Cal..... 
Bernard, Barney......... Rochester: Ni Jena 
Bernard,’ Samc. Se. Birmingham, England... 
Bernhardt, Sarah........ Paris, France2h, «vee: 
Bingham, Amelia........ Hickville, Ohio....°:.. 
Binney, Constance....... Philadelphia, Pa....... 
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Blinn, Holbrook 
Bordoni, Irene 
Brady, Alice 
Brady, William A‘... 5s: 
Breese, Edmund 
Brian, Donald 
Broadhurst, George H..... 
Bruns, Julia 
Bryant, Charles 
Brooks, Virginia Fox 
Buchanan, Thompson.... 
Burke, Billie)..2.'..0 05% 3 
Burton, Frederick 
Byron, Arthur 
Cahill, Marie 
Cantor, Eddie 
Campbell, Mrs. Patrick... 
Carle, Richard 
Carlisle, Alexandra 
Carter, Mrs. Leslie 
Catlett, Walter 
Cawthorne, Joseph 
Chaplin, Charles Spencer. 
Chatterton, Ruth 
Cherry, Charles 
Claire, Ina 
Clarke, Marguerite 
Cliffe, H. Cooper 
Clifford, Kathleen........ 
Coghlan, Gertrude 
Coghlan, Rose 
Cohan, George M........- 
Cohan, Georgette 
Collier, Constance 
Collier, William 
Collinge, Patricia 
Collins, Jose 


eoereeeeeveen 


eee ee ee reo eee 


oeoeeeeceee 


seer e ere eeee 


oeoeceee eee eee 


oeeeeeeeoe 


eceee 


eceeeeeoe 


oe eee er ereoeee 


oe eee ev eeee 


ee 


oeecevee 


weer eeeeee 


ee eceeee 


ooeereeeeereeeee 


eee eeee 


ooeeeovee 


ese erence eee 


eee eer eer eee 


San Francisco, Cal 
Paris, France 


eee eee 
ee 


San Pencare tke 
Brooklyn} NY fr. etsien 
Stadohn’steN. Fea 


Ce 
Ce ee 
a) 


Louisville, Ky.......... 
Washington, D. C 


Indiana 


eee ee ee 


oo eee ree eee anee 


Brooklynt NAVs anes ths 
Nev Yorkuic,(0. Oris oe 
Miaael ame: (nrsrnteeerete yar ss 
Somerville, Mass....... 
Yorkshire, England:.... 
Texington} Kyi. <o4 22% 
San Francisco, Cal...... 
New-York see. Veto 
ipndon ee ieee eee 
New! Yorks 392s 
England #4807. ese: 
Washington, D. C....... 
Cincinnati, Ohio....... 
Poland thanoee ee en ae 
Charlottesville, Va...... 
Prieland (icc ee ciee ae 


Petersboro, England.... 
Providence, R. I 
Los Angeles, Cal 
Windsor, England 
New York 


see ewes 


eee wees 


oe evee 


apd alte 0 @ 1e (a) eu meena 6 


eee eeoe 
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Conroy, Frank.......... London, England....... 
Cooper, Violet Kemble.. . London, England....... 
Corrigan, Emmett........ Amsterdam, Holland.... 
Corthell, Herbert........ Boston, Mass » 44 1a 0 ea 
Courtenay, William...... Worcester, Mass........ 
Courtleigh, William...... Guelph, Ont... Jjes1 06a 
Gawl, Janeste ceca ecsobe. Boston, Masszz;.\s/sseniuts 
Crane, William H........ Leicester, Mass......... 
Craven, Frank). ') 02 déscubis Boston, Mass.ic:ce eaten 
Crews, Laura Hope...... San Francisco, Cal...... 
Crosman, Henrietta...... Wheeling, W. Va....... 
Crothers, Rachel......... Bloomington, IIl........ 
Cumberland, John....... ot. John, N, Biant.ce ee 
Dale, Margaret... s23a). Philadelphia, Pa...... : 
Dalton, Charles: . «sca England'®... 5 cise 
Daly, (Arnolds)... s.kewten New York. 2 \2.:0eanee 
Daniels, Frank... sstacr Dayton;-Ohio. s..‘v< ate 
Dawn, Hazel ins in tpperuy Ogden, Utalt. o:2..s5 tem 
Day, Raitt alrrnebtrsounde Minneapolis, Minn...... 
De Angelis, Jefferson..... San Francisco, Cal,.... 
Deans Julians csawissae ae ot. Paul, Minnisieaan 
De Belleville, Frederic... Belgium ............. 
De Cordoba, Pedro...... News ork sisi. iacasit nse 
Dickson, Dorothy........ Kansas-City...4s 00 -0aaae 
Dillingham, Charles B.... Hartford, Conn......... 
Dinehart, Allan......... Missoula, Mont......... 
Ditrichstein, Leo: . 2 ...00j Temesbar, Hungary.... 
Dixey, Hettry Es; .'s eee. Boston, Mas6eenc 03 inh 
Dodson, John E.......... London, England...... 
Dolly, Rosiesa..4.cc ease Him gary,’ sisspieqrehiaeene 
Dolly, ‘Jennie .:.% «<0: MUD Say) © seroma an 
Donnelly, Dorothy Agnes. New York............. 
Doro, Marie.) . scams buck Duncannon,. Pa... 0.46 0 
D’Orsay, Lawrence......- Rugland |... desiree 
Dressler, Marie.......... Cobourg, Canada...... 
Drew: Johns hi zbatsueis acl a Pa, acne 


Drew, Louise. e600 s:sa.06 » New Yor 
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Druce, Herbert.......... Botan: Wy lve sake |e 1870 
Dinean: Isadora since. San Francisco, Cal... ..1880 
Duncan, Augustin....... San Francisco, Cal... ..1873 
ann. Bening N08 orient Buecland (yada needs s 1875 
Dupree, Minnie... ...\...-.'s San Francisco, Cal.....1875 
Duse, Eleonora.......... Vigerano, Italy.) 09.5.0. 1859 
Fagels, Jeanne.........- Kansas -City, Mo....... 1894 
Raines) Clare 0035 oyisae is Harxtiord,| Gonna sake 1896 
Eddinger, Wallace....... News Yorke) trainees 1881 
Edeson, Robert.......... Baltimore,’ Md... si0.3 1868 
Elliott, Gertrude......... Rockland, Me.......-... 1874 
Elliott, Maxine.......... Rockland) Melo ties. 1871 
Elliott, William.isi. .'..< Boston, Mass... 3/2... 1885 
Elliston, Grace...t ices. 2’ Wheeling, W. Va....... 1881 
Blister.) Ethie. sista ese Philadelphia, Paso.) .%: 1898 
Eltinee, Julian.(:,...-.. Boston, Mass........... 1883 
Emerson, John... ...+2.. Sandusky,) Olio 2) s.n)a. 1874 
Berobs CON wvs(a ies wists aan Sydney, Australia...... 1881 
Ewell: Lois’ (ses ves esis Memphis, Tenn......... 1885 
Fairbanks, Douglas...... Denver; Golat. saeite cjns 1883 
Farnum, Dustin......... Hampton Beach, N. H...1874. 
Farnum, William........ Boston; Mass. . 0/52 .i005.« 1876 
Farrar, Geraldine........ Melrose, Mass.......... 1883 
Faversham, William...... Warwickshire, England. 1868 
Fealy, Maude.........-- Memphis, Tenn......... 1883 
Fenwick, Irene.........- Chicago, ls, yenedd sere 1887 
Ferguson, Elsie........-- News York (0 cj cantars stan 1883 
Fields, Lewis. 0... 2.600056 New Yorke) unitate k 1867 
Findlay, Ruth........... New York tivities 1897 
Fischer, Alice..........- Dadiana (S22 ae 1869 
Fisher, Lola. .c6 os iesstee- Chicaro; Thi sae ee wie 1892 
Fiske, Minnie Maddern... New Orleans, La....... 1867 
Fontanne, Lynn......... London, England...... 1882 
Forbes-Robertson, Sir J... London, England...... 1853 
Foy, Edward Fitzgerald. .New York............, 1854 
Frederick, Pauline....... Boston, Wass, overlie ess 1884, 


Friganza, Trixie......... Cincinnati, Ohio....... 1870 
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Frohman, Daniel........ Sandusky, Ohio........ 1850 
Fulton, Maude.......... st.. Louis, Movs)...3 me 1883 
Garden, Mary. .s\.</iisies scotland... i's a eee 1876 
Gaythorne, Pamela....... England * 2's. « «shee 1882 
George, Grace.......0.0. New York... sulin 1879 
Gillette, William......... Hartford, Conn......... 1856 
Gillmore, Frank......... New York. ...:. seen 1884, 
Gillmore, Margalo....... England \ 3o..<\a..08@ eee 1901 
Glaser: Lalitb. aciness Alleghany, Pai... 1874 
Glendinning, Ernest...... Ulverston, England..... 1884 
Gottschalk, Ferdinand.... London, England...... 1869 
Grey, J aNC. i... catn bite teats Middlebury, Vt......... 1883 
Grey, Katherine......... San Francisco, Cal....,1873 
Hackett, James K........ Wolf Island, Ont...... 1869 
Haines, Robert T......... Muncie, Ind..........,1870 
Hale, Louise Closser..... Chicago,. U1] .. 2teee 1872 
Hall, Laura Nelson...... Philadelphia, Pa....... 1876 
Hamilton, Hale. ......... Topeka, Kansas........ 1880 
Hampden, Walter........ Brooklyn, Ny ¥..339 1879 
Harding.) Liyti. i: eu Gates Newport 3u. 5... ce 1867 
Hawtrey, Charles........ Eton, England. 2... 0. wan 1858. 
Hayes, Helens. nts)ves icles Washington, D. C...... 1900 
Hazzard, John Boo osi.8. New Yorkin:s0. eee 1881 
Hedman, Martha........ Sweden \ia'.iv.4 6 use clea 1888 
Heggie.) QO: Dawes aaanste Australia’. (.\.) (cei 1879 
Hemming, Violetaisen codes = Leeds, England........ 1893 
Herbert, Victor)... .00. +< Dublin, Ireland..... .. 1859 
Herne,’ ‘Chrystal... 2155. « Dorchester, Mass....... 1883 
Hilliard, Robert S........ New York: 5:20. 1857 
Hitchcock, Raymond..... Auburn, Ni [Yo cshiereae 1870 
Hodge, William......... Albion, (N.Y... selene 1874 
Hopper, DeWolf........ ‘New Yorkin... wees 1858 
Hopper, Edna Wallace...San Francisco, Cal... ..1874 
Holmes, Taylor.......... Newark," NJ J.25 ieee 1872 
Howard, Leslie.......... London, England...... 1890 
Huban; Eileen... 26. 0a. Loughrea, Ireland...... 1895 


Hall Henry ..j Sas aeeye atts Louisville, Ky.......... 1893, 
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Illington, Margaret....... Bloomington, Ill-....... 1881 
irvine; Isabel jy <2. See 22 Bridgeport, Conn....... 1871 
trwin,: May. 9b is 7 rhe WWihitbys: Ont novee vee 1862 
Janis, Hlsies fae, oC ke Delaware, Ohio........ 1889 
foele(laray sine sa katte Hersey City. IN Ji ..ae 1890 
Wolsbn, ARAN tees ono Washington, D. C...... 1883 
iNeane, Doris,.; vs... fo es ichapan: yous tee oe 1885 
Keenany, Frank. Ji. Dubuque, lagins Get wee 1858 
Keightley,/ Cyril, i020: 3) New South Wales, Aus..1875 
Kennedy, Madge......... Ghicavoy IIa oct 1890 
Kerrigan, 'J,,\Niscaam 000 Dublin, Ireland... /.... 1885 
err, ,Geoflrey. 2. . a): London, England....... 1895 
Kershaw, Willette........ Clifton Heights, Mo.....1890 
Roosta,< Lessa Nations ees Chicaro, Tec rake ae 1893 
roger, Otto v2 sct- «aint Uoledo tO. eee 1895 
Lackaye, Wilton:........ Vitoluta (it Geese are. 6 1862 
Larrimore, Francine...... BGSSIR sce ior DIE 1888 
DaiRue, Grace iiice.< ans Kansas City, Mo........ 1882 
Lauder, ~htatry st 6. once Portobello, Eng........ 1870 
DLawtompg ents. 5.) .6)eie06 sia Louisville, Ky.......... 1881 
Lawrence, Margaret...... PPentonsiIN: Fis aes ek oe 1890 
Teeangeeecll 5.0.5 ae 8 ys'sis 10's Min oish ye. eae oe 1878 
LeGallienne, Eva........ London, England...... 1900 
Levey, Ethel............ San Francisco, Cal.....1881 - 
PICU ES, ACA ialsidasi ale sites New York's. meets 1871 
Lewis, Mabel Terry...... London, England...... 1872 
Loraine, Robert......... Pate bane en tt ey 1876 
Lorraine, Lillian......... San Francisco, Cal.....1892 
Now-Pellezen®..... . 10. < PLO ANG Is cee canta e we 1881 
Mack, Andrew........-++ Boston, Mass.......... 1863 
Mack, Willard...) ce. 3 Ontario, Canada....... 1873 
Mackay, Elsie..........- London, England...... 1894, 
MacKellar, Helen........ PATAGA, succas UA onerenrncle sip 1896 
Mane. Ligwis:. ...' +~ »es ele DE WAY OFK 5 a arte ittey oe 1865 
Mantell, Robert B........ Ayrshire, Scotland..... 1854 
Marinoff, Fania......... MRSS) Neh ceie nt ReN hayes: 1892 


Marivale, Philip......... MARAT ADs 5 5 fete eds testy iiachiel be 1886 
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Marlowe, Julia....... ... Caldbeck, England..... 1870 
Matthison, Edith Wynne.. England ............. 1875 
Maude,’ Cyrit ie nasn ects London, England....... 1862 
McIntyre, Frank......... Ann Arbor, Mich....... 1879 
McRae, Brucegie, «(<6 a% dindia i.'s.. 4): slanioaeeee 1867 
Melba, Nellie........... Melbourne, Australia. ..1866 
Mellish, Fuller.......... England... :.\si< Wheaten 1865 
Mercer, Beryl... 0.2.00 Seville, Spain .:'.cuaeeae 1882 
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NECROLOGY 
June 15, 1923-June 15, 1924, 


Bert Savoy, comedian, 35. Born Boston. Of the vaude- 
ville team of Savoy and Brennan. Traveled over 
this country and in Alaska as female impersonator. 
Was in Ziegfeld “ Follies ” and “ Greenwich Village 
Follies.” Killed by lightning at Long Beach, L. L., 
June 26, 1923. 

Gustave Adolph Kerker, composer, 66. Born Westphalia, 
Germany. Moved to Louisville at age of 12, New 
York in 1884. Some of his compositions were: 
“The Belle of New York,” “ Winsome Winnie,” 
“The Whirl of the Town,” etc. Vice-president and 
a director of the Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers, and a member of the Lambs and 
the Green Room Clubs. Died June 29, 1923, New 
York. 

J. J. (“ Jake”) Rosenthal, theatrical manager and agent, 
60. Born in Ohio. Manager of Bronx Opera House 
for Cohan and Harris, and the Woods Theater in 
Chicago. Father of Jack Osterman. Died July, 
1923. 

Percy G. Williams, vaudeville manager, 66. Born Balti- 
more. After building up an independent vaudeville 
circuit, he sold to the Keith interests for $5,000,000, 
in 1912. Died East Islip, L. I., July 21, 1923. 

Louis Calvert, Shakespearean actor, 64. Born England, 
1859. Made his début in 1886. Came to America 
in 1887 with Mrs. Langtry. Later played with 
Sir Herbert Tree and Sir Charles Wyndham. In 
1889 was made classical director of the New Theater, 
New York. Last important work was done with the 
Theater Guild. Died July 9, 1923, 
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Albert Chevalier, English comedian, 62. Born 1861 in 
England. A famous entertainer in vaudeville, both 
in England and America. Died in a London nursing 
home, July 11, 1923. 

Sir Charles Hawtrey, British actor and manager, 65. 
Made stage début in 1881 in “ The Colonel.” Made 
three trips to United States. Played in several 
American plays in London. Last appearance in 
“Ambrose Applejohn’s Adventure,” produced in 
America as “ Captain Applejack.” Died London, 
July 30, 1923. 

Dorothy Follis, actress, 31. Born Newark, N. J., 1892. 
Wife of Karl K. Kitchen, special writer of the 
“World.” First stage appearance in “ Mary’s 
Lamb.” Later one of “Follies” beauties. Died 
New York, August 15, 1923. 

Marie Wainwright, actress, 70. Born in Philadelphia. 
Began stage career as member of Boston Museum 
Company. Played Shakespearean réles. Appeared 
with Edwin Booth, Tomaso Salvini and Lawrence 
Barrett. With William Gillette in “ Dear Brutus.” 
Died Scranton, Pa., August 17, 1923. 

Franklyn H. Sargent, head of Sargent School of Dramatic 
Art in New York. Died Plattsburg, N. Y., August 
29, 1923. 

Frank H. Westerton, actor. Born in London. Came to 
this country in 1902. Played in “ Everyman.” Last 
year in “It is the Law.” Died New York City, 
August 25, 1923. 

Ernest C, Warde, actor, stage manager, and motion pic-: 
ture director, 49. Son of Frederick Warde. Died 
Los Angeles, Sept. 9, 1923. 

Harry Braham, actor, 73. Born in London and came to 
this country in 1874. On stage here 46 years. Died 
Staten Island Hospital Sept. 21, 1923. 

Jerome Patrick, actor, 40. Born in New Zealand. First 
stage appearance in Australia. Came to this coun- 
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try 12 years ago and played in “ Ben Hur.” Lead- 
ing man with Frances Starr and Emily Stevens. Last 
appearance with Alice Brady in “‘ Zander the Great.” 
Appeared in films. With Agnes Ayres in “The 
Furnace.” Died New York, Sept. 26, 1923. 

Mrs. Tony Pastor (Josephine Pastor), widow of Tony 
Pastor, 68. Organizer of the State Children’s 
Christmas Festivities. Died Elmhurst, L. I., Oct. 
6, 1923. 

Mrs. Beatrice M. DeMille, widow of Henry C. DeMille, 
the dramatist. Mother of Cecil B. and William C. 
DeMille. Some years ago was head of DeMille 
play agency in New York. Died Hollywood, Cal., 
Oct. 8, 1923, 

Adelaide Winthrop, vaudeville star, 32. Of the team 
Ames and Winthrop. Wife of Florenz Ames. Died 
New York, Oct. 13, 1923. 

Victor Maurel, actor and singer, 75. Member of Metro- 
politan Opera Company. Moved to New York in 
1909. Survived by his wife, Mme. De Grissac, a 
playwright. Died New York, Oct. 22, 1923. 

Kenneth Douglas, English comedian, 52. At time of 
death was appearing in “Spring Cleaning” in 
Chicago. Played in “A Pair of Silk Stockings,” 
“Too Many Husbands,” “ Mr. Pim Passes By,” and 
“The Demi-Virgin.” 

James O'Neill, Jr., actor 43. Son of late James O’Neill 
and brother of Eugene O’Neill, playwright. Died 
Trenton, N. J., Nov. 8, 1923. 

Ralph Delmore, actor, 70. Prominent character actor 
many years. Played Johnson in “Too Much John- 
son,” with William Gillette. Died Nov. 21, 1923. 

Tom McNaughton, English comedian, 57. Born England. 
Played mostly in America after 1909, notably in 
“ The Spring Maid.’ Brother of Charles and Harry 
McNaughton. Died London, Nov. 28, 1923. 

Percival Knight, English comedian and playwright, 50. 
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Appeared in this country in “ The Dollar Princess,” 
“The Arcadians,” “The Marriage Market” and 
“ Thin Ice.” Was author of “Thin Ice.” Went to 
Switzerland last spring, where he died Nov. 27, 
1923. 

Herbert Standing, actor, 77. Father of Wyndham, Her- 
bert, Sir Guy, Percy and Aubrey Standing. Died 
Los Angeles, Dec. 5, 1923. 

H. B. Marinelli, international vaudeville agent, 59. Born 
in Thuringe, Germany, in 1864. Came to America 
in 1885. Organized Marinelli vaudeville agency. 
Died Paterson, N. J., Jan. 7, 1924. 

Forrest Robinson, actor, 65. Played in “Quo Vadis.” 
Prominent in “ The Fortune Hunter.” Twice mar- 
ried. First to Eugenie Blair, and then to Mabel 
Burt, who survives him. Died Los Angeles, Jan., 
1924. 

Tarkington Baker, publicity man and film executive, 45. 
Cousin of Booth Tarkington. One time dramatic 
critic of the Indianapolis “News.” President of 
Visugraphic Picture Corporation. Died New York, 
Jan. 1, 1924. 

Kate Terry (Mrs. Arthur Lewis), actress, 80. Sister of 
Ellen Terry. Made London début as Robin in 
“Merry Wives of Windsor.” Died London, Jan. 
5, 1924. 

Herbert C. French, dancer and stage director, 33. Pro- 
duced “‘ The Torchbearers,” “ Meet the Wife” and 
“The Show Off.” Died New London, Conn., Jan. 
27, 1924. 

Charles A. Gardner, actor and composer, 76. Began 
career in Brooklyn with Hooley Minstrels. Author 
of song hits: “ Apple Blossoms,” and “ Little Bunch 
of Lilies.” Played in “ Fatherland ” and “ Karl, the 
Peddler.”” Died February 15, 1924, 

John J. Murray. Member of old theatrical team of 
Murray and Mack. Started as circus clown. Was 
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manager of two theaters in Warren, Ohio. Died . 
St. Petersburg, Fla., Feb. 18, 1924. 

Arthur C. Aiston, 58. Producer of popular priced road 
shows: “At the Old Cross Roads,” “After Office 
Hours” and “Tennessee’s Pardner.” Recently re- 
vived “Ten Nights in a Bar Room.” Died Feb. 26, 
1924. 

May Tully, actress and authoress, 40. Born in Victoria, 
British Columbia. First played in stock companies. 
Made New York début in cast of “The Christian.” © 
Wrote and produced “ Mary’s Ankle.” Died New 
York, March 9, 1924, 

Leonard P. Phelps, theatrical manager, 72. Born in 
Baltimore. Appeared in minstrels. Long time asso- 
ciate of Charles Hoyt and Frank McKee. Died 
New York, March 15, 1924. 

Barney Barnard, comedian, 46. Born in Rochester, 
N. Y. Made début as monologist. Played in many 
Weber and Fields successes and in musical comedies. 
With Alex. Carr he created the “ Potash and Perl- 
mutter” series. Died New York City, March 21, 
1924. 

Glen MacDonough, musical comedy librettist, 57. With 
Victor Herbert wrote “ Babes in Toyland.” Started 
as reporter on New York “World.” Did many of 
May Irwin pieces. Died Stamford, Conn., March 
30, 1924. 

Macey Harlam, character actor. Prominent in the casts 
of “The Yellow Jacket,” “Eyes of Youth” and 
“The Wanderer.” Last few years played in many 
picture dramas. Died April 9, 1924. 

Eleonora Duse, actress, 65. Shared with Sarah Bernhardt 
honor of being the greatest actress of her day. 
First appearance at age of 14 in “Les Miserables.” 
She was nearing the completion of a farewell Ameri- 
can tour when she died at Pittsburg, Pa., April 23, 
1924, 
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John Russell Vokes, vaudeville actor, 52. Born in Aus- 
tralia. Appeared in vaudeville act “ Officer Vokes 
and Don,” Don being a famous trick dog. Died 
Minneapolis, Minn., April 21, 1924. 

Alma Belwin, actress, 29. Was leading woman in a 
number of Broadway productions. Died- Boston, 
May 3, 1924, 

Kate Claxton, actress, 74. Born in Somerville, N. J. 
Celebrated particularly for her portrayal of the 
blind girl in “ The Two Orphans.” Died New York, 
May 5, 1924. 

Louis A. Hirsch, composer, 42. Born in New York. One 
of foremost light opera composers. Wrote music 
for six Ziegfeld “Follies.” Composer of “ The 
O’Brien Girl,” “ Going Up ” and “ The Kiss Waltz.” 
Died New York, May 13, 1924. 

Victor Herbert, composer, 64. Born in Ireland. Came 
to America at an early age. First post as con- 
ductor was at Koster and Bial Music Hall, New 
York. Wrote the scores for many musical comedies, 
incidental music for several “ Follies,” a cantata, 
oratorio, and a grand opera, “ Natoma.” Among 
his better known light operas are “ Babes in Toy- 
land,” “Mlle. Modiste,” “It Happened in Nord- 
land,” and “ Orange Blossoms.” Died New York, 
May 26, 1924. 

Aaron Hoffman, playwright, 43. Author of many popu- 
lar plays, including “ Friendly Enemies,” “ Nothing 
But Lies,” “ Welcome Stranger,” “ Give and Take,” 
etc. Died New York, May 27, 1924. 

Henrietta Byron (Mrs. Barney Fagan). Long a vaude- 
ville favorite with her husband. Died National 
Stomach Hospital, Philadelphia, June 1, 1924: 
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